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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGs 


In These Bags 


Solvay Ships 300 Pound 


300 pounds of Soda Ash in one 
bag almost as tall as a man! This 
demonstrates that BULKY UNITS 
are handled and shipped with 
ease and economy, when the con- 
tainers are Bemis Bags. 

OBS 
There’s an almost inconceivable variety of 
products being shipped in Bemis Bags 
right now, overcoming a multiplicity of 
handling and shipping difficulties. 
In every case, Bemis Bags are chosen for 
three reasons: (1) they protect the prod- 
ucts against the hazards of shipment; 
(2) they are easy to handle; and (3) they 
are eminently economical. In short, they 
save money! 


Can Bemis Bags save money for you? Sup- 
pose you ship us one unit of your product in 
its usual container; we will return it in a 
Bemis Bag, or admit it can’t be done! 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Address: Gen’! Sales Offices, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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This Month 
and Next 
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| F WE should measure the worth of 
| 








come of our contributors this month 
by the amount of space allotted to 
‘hem in “Who’s Who in America” they 


vould run about in this order: John 
Spargo, Herbert Hoover, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Harrison E. Howe, Charles M. A. 
Stine and William Butterworth. 


Not a very good standard by which to 
measure either a man 
or an article, but inter- 
esting to you and to us 
since it shows how 
diverse this magazine 
can be and still stick 
to its main purpose— 
business. 

American business is 
built on a basis of in- 
dividualism as against 
socialism. John Spargo, long a leader of 
ihe Socialists in America, as his wisdom 
ripened felt a new faith. He tells of his 
conversion, brilliantly and forcefully, in 
“Why I am No Longer 
a Socialist” (page 15). 

Professor Hart, who 
has been on the staff of 
Harvard’s department 
of history since 1883, is 
resentful of these new 
historians who would 
make Washington a 
Wm. Butterworth loose-living rake. To 

him Washington is a 
statesman and the best business man of 
his day. That’s his thesis in “George 
Washington—Business Man” (page 23). 

William Butterworth as the president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is an official spokesman for the 
1,600 business organizations in this 
‘country which are banded together in 
that organization. Read then his “In the 
Public Interest” (page 
19) for a clear knowl- 
edge of what business 
Is about. ; 

Dr. Charles Stine is 
one of the men who are 
linking together chem- 
istry and industry. He 
preaches and practices 
the gospel of research, 
but he knows how 
Many wrongs are committed in its name. 
Hence “Debunking Research” (page 31) 
The man who buys a beefsteak now 
‘uys it either because he knows something 
ol meat or because he has faith in his 
butcher. But if meat is packaged and 
‘old as “Swift’s Dollar Steak” or “Ar- 
ragh Pink Label Pork Chops, four for 
iy: mn hen will come another upsetting 

industry. Dr. Howe prophesies this 





John Spargo 








L. G. King 
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Cutting Cable Costs 


Customers of the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company receive the benefit of savings 
in cable costs made possible by the use of a pri- 
vate telegraphic code which this Company has 
supplied to its correspondent banks through- 


out the world. 


This code, designed to cover every type of 
commercial banking transaction, is used in 
communications and instructions relating to 


the foreign business of customers. 


When a customer has recurrent transactions 
of the same general nature, the American Ex- 
change Irving will arrange with its corre- 
spondent banks for the use of special code words 
which will effect further material reductions 


in cable charges. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
IRVING TRUST CoMPANY 


Out-of-Town Office—Woolworth Building 


Kew York 




















When writing to American EXcuHanc 


¢ Invinc Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 





in his article, “Meat Marketing Faces 
Change” (page 43). 

Your daily newspaper tells you abo 
developments in air-rail transportatioy 
but do you know how and where this 1: 
plan of travel was conceived and put 
into practice? Law- 
rence G. King tells the 
story in “Pioneering the 
Air-Rail Routes” (page 
35). 

America’s future 
birth rates will have a 
tremendous effect on 
our future business, we 

H. E. Howe learn in the unusual 

article, “Counting To- 
morrow’s Customers” (page 41), written 
by W.S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
of the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems. Surprising facts 
are revealed concerning the changes now 
taking place in our population and the 
far-reaching effects of these changes. 

Speaking of changes, Stephen I. Miller 

describes a very de- 
cided one involving the 
business man’s atti- 
tude toward the credit 
crook. His article is 
titled, “Squelching the 
Credit Crooks’ Racket” 
(page 44). Other titles 
and authors this month 
include “A Tale of Two W. S. Thompson 
Senator- Farmers” 
(page 28), a diverting piece by Robert 
Smith; “The State Goes into Insurance” 
(page 30), by David McCahan; “Busi- 
ness Takes Charge in China” (page 60), 
by U.S. Trade Commissioner Viola Smith, 
and “Business Is Plugging Tax Leaks” 
(page 52), by Morris Edwards. __ 

Edwin C. Hill also presents an inter- 
view with Matthew 
Sloan, who as head of 
the public utilities of 
Greater New York is 
adding some new chap- 
ters to utilities history 
through putting into 
practice his own phi- 

Pri losophy of service. “A 
P. K. Whelpton Mass Producer of Com- 
fort” is the title (page 
37). Herbert Corey is another of the 
month’s contributors and he holds up a 
revealing mirror to you “As You Walk 
Down the Street” (page 32). 

In the March Nation’s BusINeEss 
President-elect Her- 
bert Hoover will con- 
clude his “American 
Individualism”; Fred 
W. Shibley, vice presi- 
dent of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New 
York, will write thatit’s 
easy to make business 
pay—and tells how; S. I. Miller 
C. D. Garretson will ; 
express his characteristically forthright 
views on what he believes is wrong with 
retailing; Philip Kerby will write on 
commercial aviation; and William Hard, 
on government reorganization. 
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The acknowledged position of Los An- 
geles as one of the fashion centers of the 
style world is borne out by the fact that 
there are over 30,000 power sewing ma- 
chines in the Los Angeles District 


FIRST 


in the Production of 


WEARING 
APPAREL 







To manufacturers seeking expansion in 

the Pacific Area, the Bureau of Power and 

Light offers invaluable cooperation in the 

solution of this problem. A comprehensive 

survey will be made, without charge, for 
any specific industry 








Te style world spends many millions 
of dollars annually for Los Angeles- 
created-and-madewearing apparel. Within 
a few years, Industrial Los Angeles has 
forged ahead of all western cities in this 
basic industry. 


In the successful manufacture of clothing 
the essential factors of high output, low 
production costs and profitable distribu- 
tion are here available. As the wearing 
apparel industry of a city grows, so does 
its general industry prosper. 


The western industrial leadership of Los 





Angeles is firmly based on: freedom from 
labor troubles ...intelligent skilled oper- 
atives...efficient working climate...center 
of Pacific Coast population...low building 
costs...excellent transportation by truck, 
rail, and water...abundant, cheap water 
and power. 


Industrial Los Angeles is completely elec- 
trified. Cheap and adequate Municipal 
power has made low unit costs a large el- 
ement in local manufacturing, and has 
given Los Angeles the industrial leader- 
ship of the West. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


INDUSTRIAL 





LOS ANGELES 


When writing to Bureau or Power anv Licut, Inpustr1at Los ANceLes please mention Nation’s Business 
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Modern Traffic 
Could Not Operate 


Nor Can Business Function 





Today 






&, : 








On Methods of Another Day 


Business today must be geared to meet the requirements of 
1929. Yesterday's methods, good though they may have been 
in their time, can not satisfy current demands any more than 
dirt roads and a go-as-you-please rule could now handle the 
swift flow of modern traffic. 


Up-to-date methods, in both factory and office, are machine 
methods. “Swift and sure” is their slogan. 


The work of reducing costs, controlling material and 
expenses, directing sales, locating financial von and devising 
new and more profitable policies is now accomplished with 
the aid of automatic devices—International Business Machines. 


International Business Machines are swift, sure and econom- 
ical. They enable fewer people to do more work in less time. 
The proof of their ability to put business activities on a profit- 
building basis is found in their wide application; in sixty-five 
countries of the world this time-, labor-, and money-saving 
equipment is being used by concerns of every size and kind. 


International Business Machines protect and build profits. 
Telephone or write to us regarding your problem. We 
shall gladly send one of our representatives to talk it over 
with you. No obligation whatever. 


? 





International Business Machines Corporation 


THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 





Products 


Electric Tabulating and 
Accounting Machines 
(Hollerith Patents) 


International Time Re- 
cording, Time Signaling 
and Time Indicating De- 
vices 


Dayton and International 
Scales and Store Equip- 
ment. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


International Business 
Machines received the 
highest awards at the 
Sesquicentennial Inter- 
national Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1926. 


DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in 
All the Principal Cities of the World 





CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 





¢ 


oJ 





300 Campbell Avenue, West Toronto, Ont., Can. 


When writing to INteRNaTIONAL Bustness Macutnes Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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To an Anxious Father 


N ANXIOUS father writes that 
the coming 25 years will not 
afford his sons the opportunity 

for big things which he has 

had in the last 25. “Every- 
thing seems to have been done,” he 
laments. 

So it seems. Since father started out, 
we have built the Panama Canal, laid 
the first Pacific cable, made the tungsten 
lamp available. Father saw the first 
transcontinental telephone line in 1915, 
the first air mail in 1918,. and trans- 
Atlantic radio telephony in 1927. He saw 
rural free delivery in 1902, parcel post in 
1913, and commercial photographs by 
wire in 1925. 

Since father started out, telephone ex- 
changes have added mechanical switch- 
boards, and power stations mechanical 
attendants; elevators have become self- 
stopping and self-leveling, while street 
cars are fitted with automotive brakes 
and ball and roller bearings. Railroads 
have been electrified for intercity trans- 
port, the Pullman berth has evolved into 
a comfortable room with a full-sized bed, 
ships are driven by electricity. 

The present generation has seen radio 
broadcasting become a national institu- 
tion, and commercial television rise above 
the horizon. It has forgotten the advent 
of the photoplay—only 15 years ago—in 
its enjoyment of the photoplay’s new 
dimension, the talking picture. It has 
seen skyscrapers grow two stories a year 
for each of its 25, and observes welding 
beginning to compete with riveting. It 
reads in the morning paper of the dis- 


covery of anew alloy which will cut steel 
as a knife whittles wood, and at enor- 
mous speed, and on the same front page 
it gets word of a discovery, “the greatest 
since steel,” by which cardboard, wood, 
and silk can be given the strength of iron. 

Our anxious correspondent may well 
inquire. Chemistry has added to his 
vocabulary such words as celotex, celo- 
phane, celanese, rayon, velox, duco, and 
pyrex, while science was providing him 
with mechanical refrigeration, oil heat, 
and direct incineration of garbage. 

“Everything seems to have been 
done.”’ 

So it seemed in 1833 to the head of 
the Patent Office, who wanted to resign 
because he felt the limit of human in- 
vention had been reached and that there 
was no further need of his.services. By 
1860 there were less than 43,000 patents 
recorded; by the end of the century, 
640,000. Today the applications for pat- 
ents have risen to 90,000 a year! 

When our sons look back in 1950, 
they will doubtless chuckle over our 
anxieties, as we smile over the anxiety 
of an earlier patent commissioner. 

For he must be of little faith indeed 
who cannot feel the tremendous creative 
impulse of the day, which, led by busi- 
ness, has as its goal the supply and dis- 
tribution of more and more material. 
comforts, on which can be builded a cul- 
tural and spiritual life such as the world 
has never seen. 


Vleree Tha-fe- 
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Plants Designed for 
Straight Line Production 


ODERN methods of manufacturing and distribution 
have transformed business to such an extent that 
a company can no longer ignore them and survive. 
Experience in designing and building straight line pro- 
duction plants and modern warehouses for leaders in 
industry from Coast to Coast has given Austin a spec- 
ialized knowledge of great value in this field. 


Austin Engineers will lay out your plant for the most 
up-to-date operating methods, and will provide maximum 
usable floor space per dollar invested. This organization 
will handle the complete project and guarantee in ad- 
vance: 1. Low total cost. 2. Completion date within a 
specified short time. 3. High quality of materials and 
workmanship. 


For approximate costs and valuable building data on any type or size of 
/ project, phone the nearest Austin office, wire or send the Memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY ~~ Engineers and Builders 
CLEVELAND 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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We are interested in a 


| Mene to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland ~ 


so inns tte aaeaea altel aise project containing......___ 
| “The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual 
0 “Airports and Aviation Buildings.” eva Ua. - =~ nnn eee nnn anne nanan nnn nnne ---- 


-----.8q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 

















When writing to Tue Austin Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It. 


And Whe HE battle for passengers on the 


New York-Havana run goes 

Shall Pay? nin lively fashion. It began when 

Sh the Cunard line put the Caronia on 

*h that service in sharp competition 

with the Ward, the Dollar, the Munson, the United Fruit, 

the American Cuban, the Panama Mail, the Panama 

Pacific and the Grace. All these carry passengers be- 

tween Cuba and the United States, but the Ward Line 
was the one chiefly affected. 

The U. S. Shipping Board rushed to the aid of the last 
named line by assigning to it the President Roosevelt, a 
larger and faster ship than the Caronia and the merry 
war Was on. 

Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping Board, in ex- 
plaining its action, said: 

“The New York-Havana route is peculiarly an Ameri- 
can trade route” and says that “it is the intention (of the 
Cunard Line) to injure the interests of the American 
companies which have invested their money to maintain 
adequate service.” 

There may be in the minds of shipping men questions 
as to the good business judgment or even to the ethics of 
the Cunard Line in entering the contest for the Havana 
trade, but none is raised as to its legal right however 
“peculiarly American” that trade may be. 

There is a question in the minds of shipping men and 
of business men in general as to the right and wisdom 
of the Shipping Board’s action in entering the contest. 
It is easy to understand and to sympathize with the Ward 
Line’s state of mind. It is an irritating thing to maintain 
a twelve months’ service to Havana, taking the good with 
the bad, in busy season and dull and then to have a for- 
eign competitor slip in and try to take off the cream. 
But does that justify the Government’s action? 

Chairman O’Connor is admitting that the President 
Roosevelt is not expected to prove a financial success. 

Who is to pay the bill? The American taxpayer? 


A Folly of ' | ‘HERE is a pretty little lesson 
Government in why the government should 


not go into business up in Halifax. 


The story was told the other day in 
and is worth retelling here. 


a letter to the Boston Transcript 
Halifax needed a new hotel and the Lord Nelson in 


which the Canadian Pacific is largely interested was 
opened not so long ago. It was hoped that both the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific would sup- 
port the new hotel but the government thought otherwise 
and decided that the government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional should have its own hotel and one is now being 
built. 

And as the Transcript’s correspondent says: 

Both hotels will probably have for many years to be run at 
a loss, and whereas it is the shareholders who will suffer in the 
case of the Lord Nelson, it is the Canadian public who will foot 
the bill for any deficits on the rival hotel. Intelligent people are 
agreed that the two hotels are a monstrous extravagance and the 
King Government is being exposed to considerable criticism for 
sanctioning the rival hotel. 

Business left to itself sometimes does foolish things 
but when government goes into business it is even more 
capable of folly since the loss falls not on the person 
who makes the venture but on the public. 


Cooperation even if it would. Every busi- 


ness man is constantly in contact 

ss ol with other business men and in two 
main lines: geographically with 

those who do business in the same community and in- 
dustrially with those who do business of the same kind. 

John Smith makes bed springs in Ourtown. Around 
him in the same town are other men making and selling 
their goods and offering their services. There may or 
may not be a chamber of commerce in Ourtown and Mr. 
Smith may or may not be a member of it, but whether 
or not there is a chamber and whether or not Mr. Smith 
is a member, he and the grocer and the street railroad 
man and the banker and the other manufacturers have 
certain objectives in common—objectives which might 
be summed up as a desire to make Ourtown a better 
place in which to do business. 

Many objectives can only be obtained or can best be 
obtained by organization—by a union of business under 
a common leadership for a common purpose. And the 
John Smiths who stay out of the organization in the 
belief that they can do better by “going it alone” or be- 
cause the organization “isn’t doing a good job” are 
shortsighted, for the organization can only function 
effectively when the John Smiths get in and make it. 

But John Smith willingly or unwillingly has always 
to deal with business men in another way. He is not 
only concerned with making Ourtown a better place in 
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which to do business but in making mattress manufac- 
turing a better business in which to be. And only the same 
shortsightedness that keeps him out of his chamber of 
commerce can keep him out of his trade association. 
And if he seeks refuge in the excuse that “my trade asso- 
ciation doesn’t seem to be doing much,” the answer must 
be either that the industry is so good it can’t be made 
better—a state of blessedness rarely achieved—or that 
he and his fellow manufacturers are not awake. 


Mr. Coolidge 


Recommends 


Vigorous advocacy of the policy of not having the Government 
engage in business in the fields of price-fixing for agriculture, 
merchant marine, hydroelectric business at the Colorado River 
Dam, power and fertilizer business at Muscle Shoals. 

Enactment of laws to promote railroad consolidation. 

Passage of legislation necessary to make permanent a parcel 
post convention with Cuba. 

Uniformity of state legislation for regulation of commercial 
aeronautics. 

A thorough study of the problem due to state and local taxa- 
tion burdens. 

Continuation of the Government’s encouragement for the pro- 
motion of foreign trade through the Department of Commerce. 

Inquiry into forest taxation to afford a practical guide for 
public policy. 

Endorsement of the labor policy that increased production 
leads to greater wages and profits. 

Statement that the function of education is a province belong- 
ing peculiarly to the states. 

Agricultural policies favoring adequate appropriations for agri- 
cultural research, creation of a federal farm board to provide 
producers associations, approval of the movement for agricultural 
cooperative marketing associations. 


And each of these ten is part of the Chamber’s pro- 
gram of legislation and study. 


Double-Ed ged 


ERE from President Cool- 

idge’s last message to Con- 
gress are ten things which he recom- 
mends as fitting subjects for legis- 
lation or inquiry: 


NEW weapon is offered to in- 
dependent dry goods deal- 

Sales Swords ers. They are asked to purchase 
es ol overalls and to sell them at no profit. 

ba The purpose is to let them compete 

with a chain which makes a leader out of its own brand- 
ed overall. The Oshkosh Overall Company is asking its 
customers to buy on this basis, and C. E. Wittmack, 
sales manager, writes in Printers’ Ink that it is more than 
a theory with them. The chain at which the plan is 
aimed is the J.C. Penney Company, says Mr. Wittmack. 

The policy of the so-called “loss leader” in business 
is always one open to criticism. What is the wisdom of 
selling goods without profit? When is it a good weapon? 

These questions suggest themselves. The retailer un- 
der Mr. Wittmack’s guidance commits himself to selling 
an overall at a fixed price, a price which yields him no 
profit. Suppose his rival, the Penney Company, changes 
its tactics and substitutes another article, a man’s shirt, 
as its “loss leader.” Must the independent at once shift 
his ground? And will his customer accept a higher price 
for overalls? 

A light is thrown on the whole question by this extract 
from an article in Nation’s Bustness last September by 
Henry Lohmann, secretary of the United Retail Grocers’ 
Association of Brooklyn. 


Independents can afford to let the chains have the unprofit- 
able business. Chains base their appeal on price. All right, let 
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them have the low-price business, for that means low profits. 


This price appeal is based on a line of features sold at a s\igh; 
profit or even a loss. The majority of the merchandise handled 
by chains is not so cheap. On many lines they figure on making 
a very good profit. Chains shift their leaders around to give ¢\, 


impression that they include everything, but profits are not mac 
by losing or breaking even on every transaction, and chains mak; 
money. 


The “loss leader” is a dangerous weapon, a weapon 
which may wound its user as well as his opponent. 


Business 
Words at Sea 


HERE is sometimes a glamour 

of romance in even the most 
apparently prosaic of business docu- 
ments. Here is a phase taken ver- 
batim from that most serious of 
documents, a policy of marine insurance: 

Touching the Adventures and Perils which we, the said As- 
surers, are contented to bear and take upon us, they are of the 
Seas, Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, Rovers, Thieves, Jet- 
tisons, Letters of Mart and Counter-Mart, Surprisals, Takings 
at Sea, Arrests, Restraints, and Detainments of all Kings, Princes 
and Peoples, of what nation, condition or quality soever, Bar- 
ratry of the Master and Mariners and of all other like Perils, 
Losses and Misfortunes that have or shall come to the Hurt, 
Detriment or Damage of the said Ship, &c., or any part thereof. 

What a story of the seas is told right there, of perils 
that are almost forgotten, of perils that live today. 


What’s Next 


In Lumber? 
coming next?” 


os , Wilson Compton, capable man- 


ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, recently set down what he thought was “coming 
next” in his industry. Here are seven of the eleven 
points he made: 

te 





HE man who once asked his 
neighbor in his industry “how’s 
business” now asks him “what's 


There will be fewer sawmills. 

the large ones larger. 

There will be far fewer wholesalers; and these will become in 

substance either selling agents of definite groups of mills or 

purchasing agents for definite groups of consumers. 

. More lumber will go into industrial uses and proportionately 
less into building. 

. Lumber will be much more completely refined, seasoned and 
fabricated before shipment. 

. There will be vast developments in wood pulp and wood chemi- 
cal products. These will make possible the use of smaller tim- 
ber and eventually the practically complete utilization of the 
tree. 

. The lumber business will become more and more of a diversi- 
fied wood conversion industry and less of an exclusively saw- 
mill and planing mill busineas. 


. Lumbering operations will be extensively consolidated in large 
ownerships. 


The small ones will be smaller; 


2. 


~I 


Interesting because they recognize what so many in- 
dustries are coming to recognize, a competition for new 
uses rather than a competition for purchasers and in- 
creasing concentration of production and simplification 
of distribution. 


T WAS at the recent a... 
, on bituminous coal held in Pitts- 
Right Men In burgh by the Carnegie Institute 
S=—_ The writer then sat at dinner nex! 

to an officer of a great coal and 

coke company and asked: 7 
“What good does this conference do to your industry . 
The answer was unexpected. “A great good whic! 


Getting the 
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erhaps hasn’t occurred to 
vou. It helps to bring into 
industry the type of young 
we want. He has come 
hink of coal as an old, 
sodgy, static business offering 
perhaps a chance to make a 
iiving but no chance to make 
a name; as an industry in 
which nothing new ever hap- 


\\ 


+ 


( 


“From such gatherings as 
this he learns that there is as 
much romance and novelty in 
coal as there is in airplanes; 
that the unexpected is happen- 
ine to coal, that new things are 
being made of it and new ways 
are being found to deal with it. 

“The type of young man 
every industry wants is the 
type that is moved by these 
things, who thinks of business 
as something more than just a 
means of making money, as 
a thing of change, of romance, 
of novelty.” 

An interesting point of view 
and perhaps a sound one. It 
would be a poorer world to 
work in if there were no ro- 


ELECTRIC 
FANS ° 
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wey \ 
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Look before you leap! 








mance, and no vision in it. 

Ask any managing editor of a newspaper and he'll tell 
you of a flow into his office of young men, fine young 
men, who want work on a newspaper largely because 
they feel that there lie romance, novelty and change. 

Why is it that some activities seem so easily to be 
called “a game”? 

“What are you doing?” 

“Tm in the aviation game, or the newspaper game or 
the advertising game,” says Youth. 

Perhaps if Youth could see more clearly he would 
say: 

“I’m in the coal game, or the iron game or the retail 
dry goods game.” 


Measure of | Sora NO.1. Aman who lived 


in a tropical city where the 

Local Taxes minimum temperature was over 80 

S=— degrees bought himself a heavy fur 
overcoat. 

When he was asked “why,” he explained: 

“In the first place I can well afford it; in the second 
place, I learn from the pictures in the magazines that 
other men in my position in life have fur overcoats, and 
third, it is a very good coat for the price.” 

' So his relatives put him in an asylum and divided up 
is money, 


Fane No. 2. A man who lived in a city where the tem- 
perature didn’t climb up to zero for five months in the 
year declined to buy a fur coat. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t feel that I can afford it. I 
haven’t the money in my pocket just now and I want to 


buy something else anyway and I guess I can get along 
without it.” 
And he froze to death. 


Both of these simple fables can be applied to that per- 
tinent question of the growth of state and local taxation 
just now so much in the business mind. Taxes are not 
necessarily bad just because they are high. The com- 
munity with the lowest tax rate would not necessarily be 
the most desirable community in which to live. 

What the community buys and what the taxpayer 
settles for, needs to meet the same questions as the 
fur coat: Does the community need it? Can the com- 
munity afford it? Is it getting good value for what it 
spends? 

As President Butterworth of the U.S. Chamber puts it 
in his article on page 19 of this issue: 

“As a nation we insist that there should be no taxation 
without representation; we should likewise insist that 
there shall be no taxation without results.” 


Missionaries of 

Commerce who at 92 has been a travel- 

ing salesman since 1859 and who has 

=e still a “few more calls to make” be- 
fore he quits to “go a’fishing.” 

He started his selling in Missouri and Illinois, travel- 
ing on horseback carrying his samples in saddlebags. 

Think of the changes not only in the ways of travel- 

ing, but in the ways of doing business. When he started 

he never was provided with a “sales talk” nor was a 

“sales quota” allotted to him. His territory was the 


Oz respects to Charles Terry, 
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ground he could cover and as for a “presentation he 
never heard of one. 


The world has laughed a little at the “drummer,” the 
“knight of the grip,” the inventor of the “swindle sheet.” 
He has been hailed a teller of bad stories and a dispenser 
of worse cigars. 

But the world owes him better than that, for he has 
been a true trade missionary, a circuit rider of com- 
merce. It is he who brings to the crossroads, whether 
they are the crossroads of a country store or the cross- 
roads of Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, the tale of new 
things to buy and sell, new things to make life more 
complete and more comfortable. 

Again our respects to Charles Terry, guest of honor 
last month of the National Traveling Salesman’s Foun- 
dation! May his “few more calls” net many more 


orders. 
Eight Million HE quarterly forecast of 
, freight car requirements issued 
Car Loadings by the car service division of the 


Se American Railway Association are 
always worth noting. For the first 
quarter of this year they estimate that car loadings will 
be 8,048,075 as against actual car loadings in the first 
quarter of 1928 of 7,674,506, an increase of 4.9 per cent. 
These are the industries in which the big increases in 
percentages of loadings are expected: 
Cotton 
Cotton seed and products, except oil 
Citrus fruits 
Other fresh fruits 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 
The large increases in actual cars to be used and not 
in percentage are: 


Flour and mill products...................-0:- 25,000 
I nik Gh ial Haack eekatawne 9,000 
RI ON cE lee ee ee De 150,000 
CT, ME EE UN ins ki dca nce ee scucs. 17.000 
Lumber and forest products................000. 26,000 
Petroleum and petroleum products............. 24,000 
PENI SIN cs be Ne ne oo 66,000 


The decreases expected are in grain, hay, straw, and 
alfalfa, and potatoes and other fresh vegetables. 


ENRY FORD bestows his 
ee a blessings on a world in which 
there shall be no work, no tobacco 
Se and not even talk about liquor. And 
newspaper humorists rush to in- 

quire what humanity will do with its time. 

Humanity—business humanity—is already concerned 
with that question. Every great advance in the substi- 
tution of machines for men is met with the question, 
“What shall we do with the displaced men?” 

So far no grave unemployment situation has risen as 
a result of that development. There have been discom- 
forts in the readjustments that always result but in the 
main new lines of endeavor have been opened as fast as 
old ones have been closed. 

Some figures recently given out by the New York 
Telephone Company show how great is absorption in a 
comparatively new industry. There are in the employ 
of the company 41,000 men and women, more by 9.000 
than the police, fire and street cleaning departments. 


Change 
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Yet the telephone is only half a century old and its ¢o- 
mendous growth has been within 25 years. 
The substitution of the automobile for the horse w:s 


in its day a tremendous economic displacement, one of 


the most familiar. A boy of 15 asked his father ¢})c 
other day what a livery stable was. To his father, 4 


man of 50, the livery stable had been a familiar and 


fascinating place. 

Yet the displacement which put the gasoline engine on 
the road, in the field and the filling station at every cor- 
ner no longer seems a displacement. The wound, ii 
wound it were, has healed and it takes sharp eyes to sce 
the scar. 


Pro and Con on INTERS’ INK, that faithful 
P . and entertaining advocate of 
ress Agents type and paper as a means of selling 


Ye goods, is stirred to its soul by the 
press agent. “Dumb press agents” 
is the title of its editorial article, one paragraph of which 
reads: 

The feeling is that the press agent is dumb and that his activi- 
ties are basically unsound. 

In our childhood we learned that it is impolite to 
contradict so we merely alter that statement and propose 
it as of equal truth: 

The feeling is that the advertising agent is dumb and that his 
activities are basically unsound. 

The facts are that there are dumb advertising agents 
and dumb press agents but the dumb are in the minority. 
The facts are that neither advertising nor “press agent- 
ing” is basically unsound but that some of the activities 
of each are unsound. 

No newspaper, no periodical could maintain a suffi- 
cient staff to gather all the information which comes 
within its editorial field. The publication needs the 
reports that are sent to it by the press agents of the 
American Chemical Society, the Federated Council of 
Churches of Christ, the Theatre Guild and the Chamber 
of Commerce and a thousand others. 

It needs also sound editorial and reportorial judgment 
in sorting out the mass, in assaying the importance and 
the honesty of material. 

But, please, Mr. Printers’ Ink, don’t say that press 
agents are dumb or that their activities are basically 
unsound. 

Those statements won’t wash. 


IGS are pigs, but pigs are also 
sub} hims of fashion. 

or Porkers subject to the w 
fe “Give us more lean,” asks Oscar G. 
Mayer, of the American Institute of 


: . | Meat Packers, of the hog-growers. 


Our export trade has suffered more than is realized by the 
lamentable fact that our average run of hogs cannot compare 
and compete in point of leanness and yield of primal parts with 
hogs produced in Denmark, England, Germany, and Canada. 
Right at home, the taboo on fat meats is stronger each day. 


And pigs must be not only leaner but blonde. Again 
we quote from Mr. Mayer: 


Fashion Notes 


The indications are very strong that, in addition to asking the 
producers to produce a meat-type hog, we may have to ask them 
also to breed them blond wherever white hogs can stand the heat 
of the sun. What a relief it would be to get rid of seedy cuts! 


And so pork eaters prefer blondes and want ’em lean. 
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Out of the wrack and welter of the storm, like a great pine . . 


| a a fk’ 
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. the ideal stands unharmed 








Why I Am 


No Longer a Socialist 







N “ORE than 20 years of my 
i / life were given to the ad- 
| \"/ vocacy of international 
AV Socialism and the work of 
upbuilding the Socialist movement. To- 
day | am thoroughly convinced that the 
Socialist philosophy is unsound, the So- 
“alist program dangerous and reaction- 
ity, and the Socialist movement a mis- 
chievous illusion. 

hero and earnestly as I former- 
3 | = aimed Socialism to be the great- 
eg of mankind, though with less 
Sey ane strength, I now proclaim my 
i. 6 that only disaster could result 
._,. Serious and comprehensive at- 
“inp to carry the Socialist program into 


By JOHN SPARGO 


Illustrations by O. Cesare 


effect. I want to set forth as clearly as I 
can the reasons, or at least the principal 
reasons, for this complete and radical 
change in my convictions. I want also to 
state with equal clarity the basis of my 
present hope and faith in the increasing 
progress and expanding well-being of 
mankind. 


A Confession of Faith 


SSENTIALLY this is a confession of 

faith and a statement of the mental 

and spiritual processes of which that faith 
is the result. 

Let me say at the outset that I have 

no “revelations” to make concerning the 

Socialist movement. I do not befoul the 


nest in which I was nurtured. For a full 
quarter of a century I was part of the 
international Socialist movement. In it 
I found self-expression, the inspiration 
of a great ideal, and the most intimate 
and generous friendships of my life. 

When I withdrew from the movement, 
more than ten years ago, the inevitable 
severance of the ties of highly cherished 
friendships brought an agony never to be 
forgotten. There were a few friendships 
which survived the shock and which still 
endure, and to these I cling with wist- 
fully proud gratitude. 

Of course, many of my old comrades 
have been unable to understand my 
change of mind and not a few of them 
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have turned to reviling. That was in- 
evitable, for friendship is a human rela- 
tion and even at its best is infused with 
human weakness. To be called “traitor” 
and “renegade” by those with whom one 
has shared the life and labor of an un- 
popular cause and the sacrament of sac- 
rifice is a bitter experience, but better 
that than the shameful bitterness which 
comes from lack of loyalty to one’s con- 


victions. 


Their Full Share of Virtues 
NV Y heart holds no unkindness either 


4 towards my old associates in the 
quest for the Socialist Utopia or those who 
have come into the quest since and com- 
prise so large a part of the present Social- 
ist movement. Deluded and misdirected 
in their aim as I believe them to be, the 
men and women who make up the Social- 
ist movement are, by and large, as intelli- 
gent and as decent as other people, pos- 
sessing their full share of the virtues and 
more than their share of human 
frailty. 

Even as I do not revile or denounce 
my old comrades, I do not apologize for 
my own share in the movement. Some- 
times indeed I regret that so many of the 
best years of my life were spent in an 
adventure so hopeless and foredoomed to 
failure and that the clearer vision and 
better understanding of today cannot be 
served with yesterday’s energy and 
strength, but there is no tinge of shame 
in the regret. 

I can regard with perfect equanimity 
the many volumes and pamphlets writ- 
ten to expound my faith in the adventure 
which then seemed so glorious and now 
seems so amazingly foolish. I can read 
with amused understanding and toler- 
ance, without shame or self-reproach, 
those eager and earnest presentations of 
a faith which then seemed invincible but 
is now a mocking memory, those expres- 
sions of a golden vision which collapsed 
nd became the mess of shattered and 
tarnished fragments which for a decade 
I have been salvaging. 

After all, it a great adventure, 
undertaken in response to the urgent 
promptings of high aspirations and the 
generous faith of youth. What need, 
then, to be ashamed even though the 
faith proved an illusion and the staff one 
trusted proved to be only a bruised reed 
too frail to lean upon? 

Whoever desires to understand how 
one who was an earnest and enthusiastic 
Socialist for a quarter of a century could 
undergo a change as complete as the con- 
version of Saul and become a champion 
of capitalist industrialism, must. compre- 
hend both the old faith and the new. 
Withcut a knowledge of Saul of Tarsus, 
the Saul of Damascus and Athens cannot 
be understood. 

Considered simply as a chapter in the 
history of an individual, a private citi- 
zen living in the quiet seculsion of a 
Vermont village, this confession of faith 
and the story of the experience which 
gave birth to the faith are trivial and 
msignificant. It is only in so far as they 


no 
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may contribute to a deeper knowledge 
and clearer understanding of a great and 
perplexing movement, and perhaps save 
some individuals from wasting precious 
years, that they possess any claim to 
serious attention. These are the only 


reasons for this effort to chart my own 
quest for the ideal. 
Because it is of the utmost importance 
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This is the ideal: 

A world of equal opportunity and }\jo} 
individual and collective achieveme, 
world in which every child’s birthric} 
full and free access to all the advan; 
and resources of life. 

A world in which every gain of hiy 
will and might over nature, every 
vance in the expansion of man’s kine:|,)) 
in the universe, becomes diffused jn ;) 
stream of the common life; a worl! 
which none is profited by another's |;<< 
or without just share in the common ¢:;); 

A world in which within the naticy- 
each individual lives for all and all jo 
each, and in which among the nation 


the same exalted rule is the supreme |i’: 


PS 


a world in which, for individuals a):J 
nations alike, a generous equality of cp- 
portunity produces a noble individual- 
ism of achievement, each man and e:!) 


nation individually finding supreme sel/- 


Under the Marxian dogma we opposed every form of thrift and 
social reforms calculated to improve conditions of life and labor 


and essential to the picture, let me say 
at once that the ideal itself remains un- 
changed and the quest goes on. The 
years have tempered the eager and im- 
petuous enthusiasm of youth, the old en- 
ergy has gone and he who aforetime ran 
with the fleetest must plod with legs that 
are stiff and soon wearied. 

But the ideal to which my life was con- 
secrated in its glowing youth retains its 
supremacy in command and direction of 
my life in its gray middle age. The bea- 
con on the hill has not changed; only the 
tired and disillusioned traveler has 
changed his way, leaving the ever-dark- 
ening labyrinth for the open highway 
leading to the hill. Out of the wrack and 
welter of the storm, like a great pine that 
I saw standing solitary and unharmed 
amid the desolation and waste left by a 
gale’s cyclonic fury, the ideal stands un- 
harmed amid the blasted hopes, shat- 
tered philosophies and futile sacrifices of 
the years. 


expression in righteous and helpful living. 
Against the mental and spiritual hori- 
zon of my boyhood that ideal was pro- 
jected as the essence of Socialism. That 
and nothing less was the objective of the 
movement. That splendid vision was the 
goal, the tedious and involved sociological 
and economic theories of Marx were but 
means to its attainment. That was th 
end for which the travail and sacrifice 01 
social revolution must be endured. 


Religion Offered No Refuge 


ERIDE the immature reasoning you 
may, but respect the motivating 1m- 
pulse and the ideal itself you must if you, 
yourself, would deserve respect. T hat 
vision which captured my youth, and sti! 
commands my life, has similarly inspired 
and ruled the lives of many of the nobles! 
and best of our humankind. 
Of course, even the poor little lad 1” 
the Cornish mine could vaguely discern 
the likeness of this ideal to some aspect- 


a ee arena 











Christian religion. There was in- 

period when it seemed that the 

4s nothing more or less than the 

‘+h and that it could best be served 

| through the ways of the old faith, 

hurch and its ministry. At an ear- 

y or at a later one that might have 

ossible, but not at that time. And 

‘ost of us, indeed all except great 

rare geniuses, the age in which we 

mposes sharp and rigid bounds upon 

ying. 

. jdeal and the faith ought to have 

one and indivisible. Brotherhood is 

f the essence of the Christian religion 

nd implicit in that is equality of op- 

nortunity and a new social order. But in 

mv youth these things were too vaguely 

erceived to possess dynamic value. Or- 

ed religion was impotently en- 

meshed and entangled in theological 

speculations and formulas. It was enough 

men believed and recited creeds and 

tained from the eruder personal sins 

and vices such as drunkenness, gambling, 
lultery, stealing, and the like. 

Indulgence in these personal sins meant 

damnation to an eternal torment by an 





‘—_* 


OOTY 


ed and vengeful God. A burning 
‘ire and brimstone, where writhing 
tus of the divine wrath begged vainly 
“h eternity for a drop of water, was 
‘ more real and effective part of the 
it religion than any of the social 
‘ions of the gospel of Christ. 
rding to the prevailing concep- 
the time, one could be a good 
in and indulge in the most terrible 
‘ins and profit by them, provided 
irmed the theological formulas of 
rch, acknowledged its ecclesiasti- 
‘ciplines and abstained from the 
sued personal sins and vices. He 
“grind the faces of the poor” and 
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stand unashamed in the temple. He 
could be a rack-renter or a sweater of 
labor, starve children and send women to 
prostitution and hell, and, even though 
the facts were well known, be held in 
repute as a godly man. Men could and 
did live in luxury upon incomes con- 
sciously drawn from the degradation and 
destruction of their fellows, moral and 
physical, without being rebuked by the 
Church. Worse than that, they were not 


‘ashamed; their conception of religion did 


not condemn such antisocial conduct. 


Socialism Filled the Gap 


GOCIALISM gave to the idea of human 
brotherhood, with its great implica- 
tions of social justice and equality of op- 
portunity, a significance and quality which 
could not be expressed by the organized 
religion of the time, though they might 
be glimpsed by individual Christians. It 
took the vague and empty phrases about 
brotherhood and made realities of them. 
It presented undeserved poverty and un- 
earned riches as the two faces of a social 
fact irreconcilable to any decent moral 
law. 

Socialism took the conception of equal- 
ity of economic opportunity and inter- 
preted it in terms of physical and spiritual 
life. The hunger of 
little children and 
their toil, which or- 
ganized religion too 
often excused, even 
to blasphemously 
attributing them to 
God’s will, were 
shown in their true 
character as the evil 
effects of a system 
that was antisocial, 
and, in their turn, 
the begetters of 
other evils. 

Socialism had the 
great merit of fur- 
nishing youth with 
an ideal that was 
quite definitely re- 
lated to the lives of 
human beings, and 
not a mere abstrac- 
tion or a formulary 
of attractive words. 
The prayer of the 
Christian, “Thy 
Kingdom come,” 
ought to have 
meant something quite as definite, but in 
fact it did not for the Church as a whole 
or for more than a pitiful few of its indi- 
vidual members. 

The Socialist ideal was at once a vision 
of the golden age to be and a standard 
for judging the existing age of leaden 
reality. The Socialist inevitably became 
the most ardent prophet of a new era, 
unwavering in his faith in humanity’s 
perfectibility, and the most effective and 
trenchant critic of existing society. It 
was the ideal which inspired both the 
ecstatic prefigurings of a new social order 
and the fury of social revolt. 

Socialism had another great merit which 
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has been overlooked and ignored by most 
historians and commentators. It fur- 
nished a philosophy of social progress, an 
explanation of those changes in the social 
order in the past and of those existing 
conditions which otherwise were unintel- 
ligible and meaningless. 

The Marxian theory of social evolu- 
tion,’ the so-called materialistic concep- 
tion of history, has been discredited. 
Even among Socialists it has fallen into 
disrepute and may fairly be called obso- 
lete. But for a long time it seemed im- 
pregnable. 

Like so many other great generaliza- 
tions, its greatest strength was also its 
greatest weakness, the source both of its 
conquest of so many able intellects and 
of its failure in the testing process. Its 
explanation of social evolution was both 
too comprehensive and too easy. It rep- 
resented the existing social order as the 
product of an inevitable and irresistible 
process, being shaped in the past and in 
its turn shaping and molding the social 
order of the future. The whole sequen- 
tial chain was expressed in terms of a 
“law” which was compressed into a for- 
mula that was all inclusive and delight- 
fully simple and easy. 

As we now know, the Marxian theory 
was fallacious and misleading. Its much 
vaunted “law” was at the most a tend- 
ency, one among many conflicting and 
counteracting tendencies. The theory was 
no more than the working hypothesis of 
a philosopher who brought to the task of 
explaining life a knowledge of almost 
everything except life. 


A Philosophy of Social Life 


UT to the immature mind of the boy 

who was grappling with great prob- 
lems while laboring in Cornish mines and 
quarries the theory seemed unassailable, 
as indeed it did to many of the leading 
intellectuals of Europe then and long 
afterward. So the boy had a philosophy 
of social life and progress, an explanation 
of the why and wherefore of the social 
order with its contrasts of coexistent 
wealth and poverty, its wastefulness, its 
disorder and strife. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to overestimate the influence of this the- 
ory upon the thinking of those who em- 
braced it. For those perplexing prob- 
lems which the current religious philoso- 
phy failed to explain and which it touched 
only to make them more perplexing and 
mystifying, the theory afforded intelligi- 
ble and credible solutions. 

To ascribe economic maladjustment and 
its resultant evils to the will of God, as 

(Continued on page 96) 





1Karl Marx (1818-1883), declared in his book 
“Das Kapital” that social development, made pos- 
sible only by capital, had reached its highest point 
and would be followed by another system. Capi- 
talism exploited the laborer by appropriating the 
amount he produced over and above the amount of 
his wages, which last tended therefore to a mini- 
mum. Marx held also that instruments of labor 
were concentrating in fewer hands, reducing the 
number of capitalists and increasing the poverty 
and misery of the proletariat. The proletariat 
would finally organize and means of production 
would be seized and managed for the good of all. 
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BESTRIDING Park Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, the New 
York Central Building is one of New York City’s most 
remarkable and interesting skyscrapers. This architec- 
tural and engineering triumph marks one more step 
toward the transformation of the metropolis, one more 
step toward imaginative beauty and away from the squat 
ugliness of the architecture of past decades. The building, 
approaching the classical in effect, covers an entire block, 






















































The Colossus of New York City—Drawn by Earl Horter 


and its 36 stories soar 561 feet above the broad and busy 
highway it surmounts. Steel piles, sunk into solid rock 50 
feet below the pavement level, anchor the giant building. 
These piles pass through two levels of the New York 
Central’s tracks and every day 700 trains going in and out 
of the neighboring Grand Central Station will travel under 
the structure. Park Avenue, the richest street in the world, 
passes squarely through the structure’s broad archways 
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In the Public Interest 


By WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


(HE function of business is 

to increase the wealth of 

the country and the value 

and happiness of life. It 
does this by supplying the material 
needs of men and women. When 
ihe nation’s business is successfully 
carried on, with constant and effi- 
cient endeavor to reduce the cost of 


things, to improve their quality, and 
to afford opportunity to every in- 
dividual to market his services and 
commodities to the full, when at the 
same time it gives fair treatment to 
customers, capital, management and 
labor, it renders public service of the 
highest value. 

To accelerate business activity is, 
therefore, in the public interest. The 
ireest interchange of goods and serv- 
wes among our people makes for 
national well-being and a larger in- 
dividual attainment. Any obstacles 
threatened obstacles to such ease 
of exchange are against the public 
interest. It should be the duty and 
the high desire of each individual to 
help remove impediments to the full, 
complete and orderly processes of 
barter and trade. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is an agency created 
and maintained by American busi- 
less men’s organizations. It is a 
means through which business men 
ran act together in speeding up pro- 
gress In business activity. Through the 
National Chamber they do this in two 
ways. The first is by themselves remov- 
ing those obstacles to business intercourse 
which are of their own making. The 
second is by helping to remove obstacles 
which exist—or which are threatened— 
iy government action, and which from 
le point of view of practical experience 
and business judgment do not serve to 


“veguard and advance the true public 
Interest, 


More and Better Goods 

[THE carrying on of the swelling flood 

of husiness transactions with a mini- 
=n ol waste and lost motion benefits 
tes ian The use of our vast nat- 
= far urees without waste; the use of 
the iis in making the necessaries, 
for 120 ai nees, and the luxuries of life 
ai ae : ‘on people without waste, the 
wet our transport, warehouses and 

"5 “gencies and of our power, fi- 





A NEW DAY, as well as a new year, 
has dawned for business, a day that 
confronts business with new condi- 
tions, new problems, and above all 
new responsibilities to the public. 
President William Butterworth of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States here sets forth his con- 
ception of these problems and these 
responsibilities, and also the chal- 
lenge to business which they entail 








nance and insurance without waste— 
this is the ideal which makes for more 
and better goods for all at less expendi- 
ture of effort. Here lies the great eco- 
nomic accomplishment of the near fu- 
ture. 

Business of itself, by itself, and through 
itself, is making progress along this 
road. But under all and over all busi- 
ness has a growing appreciation of an 
intangible—its responsibility toward the 
public at large. Business realizes that 
it, better than anyone else, can eradi- 
cate those abuses born of unsound com- 
petition, such as commercial bribery, in- 
sufficient or incorrect labeling, and the 
dozen other similar practices brought 
down to us from an earlier and less re- 
sponsible day. These thwart the bene- 
fits the public should gain from compe- 
tition’s uses, and are obstacles to the 
free flow and exchange of goods. The 
National Chamber counts its first duty 
an active leadership in identifying and 


eliminating practices which prevent, 
in the language of the Supreme 
Court, “free and fair competition 
#s commonly understood and prac- 
ticed by honorable opponents in 
trade.” 

As questions have been raised 
about the effects upon producers 
of future trading in agricultural 
commodities, the Chamber is now 
actively engaged in analyzing 
future trading, in an endeavor to 
bring out any unsound practices in 
an activity which has built up our 
great markets. Simultaneously, the 
Chamber is taking the lead in bring- 
ing about a survey of problems in 
wholesale distribution by the dis- 
tributors themselves, in order that 
both public and private interests 
may be advanced through adaptation 
of distribution to changing condi- 
tions. In all these directions the 
Chamber places ethical endeavor 
ahead of its leadership in urging 
practical accomplishment. 


The Larger Aspect 


RACTICAL accomplishments 

themselves have a larger aspect. 
There is significance in the precau- 
tions taken to avoid hazards that are 
preventable. This is accomplished 
through analysis of facts surrounding 
each enterprise, through thoughtful 
planning for the future in the light 
of all the economic intelligence which in 
recent years has been placed at the dis- 
posal of business, and ihrough protection 
to personnel, plant, and equipment with 
all the devices of science and human fore- 
sight. 

The National Chamber has been strong 
in its advocacy of the principle that every 
preventable accident to man, to property 
or to continuity of healthful business 
operation is even more detrimental to 
the public interest than to the enterprise 
itself. 

Much more could be said of the ac- 
tivity of removing obstacles within busi- 
ness by business, but it seems timely to 
call attention to those impediments to 
enlarged business activity, already ex- 
isting or threatened, in the field of gov- 
ernment. 

The great wave of state and local taxa- 
tion that has come in the post-war period 
has made evident the need for examina- 
tion of expenditures. Obstacles to greater 
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efficiency might be removed in a more 
efficient spending of funds, a better or- 
ganization of state and local governmen- 
tal agencies. 

What has happened? Exact figures 
as to taxes paid by business corporations 
are available and serve as an index. In 
1919 incorporated enterprises paid to 
the Federal Government in 
income, war profits and ex- 
cess-profits taxes $2,175,- 
000,000, and paid in all 
other taxes, including state 
and local, a total of $931,- 
000,000. This was an aggre- 
gate tax payment of $3,100,- 
000,000. 

In 1926 the payments for 
federal income tax were $1,- 
229,000,000; but for all 
other taxes they had increased to $1,878,- 
000,000, while the aggregate in 1926 was 
still $3,100,000,000. 

The federal tax had been cut in half, 
while state and local authorities had 
doubled their levies. Furthermore, since 
1919 was a year of inflation, when the 
purchasing power of the dollar was low, 
and since the purchasing power of the 
dollar had increased by 33 per cent in 
1926, the figures really mean that there 
has been more than a replacement of 
war taxes—there has been an addition 
of approximately one-third. 

It is clear that the field of state and 
local taxation and expenditures affords 
great opportunity for savings through 
public agencies that are made efficient 
and responsible to the public. Unwise 
or wasteful spending, whether by private 
citizens or public officers, is an obstacle 
to the promotion of sound business ac- 
tivity and is not in the public interest. 
Appreciating this, the United States 
Chamber, by mandate of its members, 
has enlisted over 500 organizations of 
business men and is supporting them in 
their efforts to see that the taxpayer's 
dollar is spent more efficiently. As a 
nation we insist there should be no taxa- 
tion without representation; we should 
likewise insist that there shall be no 
taxation without results. 


The Complexity of Government 


HE Federal Government has become 

vast. It has upwards of 500,000 per- 
sons in its employ. Its organization is so 
complex that the current issue of the 
Congressional Directory uses 32 pages 
of small type to show the nine executive 
departments, which contain more than 
100 bureaus, with some of those bureaus 
in turn having sub-bureaus. It then is 
compelled to add 20 pages where, under 
the head of “Miscellaneous,” it presents 
58 other agencies ranging from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Federal 
Trade Commission to the Board of Sur- 
veys and Maps. 

Naturally there is the same tendency 
in the Federal Government as in state 
governments to multiply administrative 
agencies. Reorganization of the admin- 
istrative side of state governments was 
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undertaken in such states as Illinois, 
where more than 125 separate agencies 
were found in existence, and in New 
York, where there were 187. 

Reorganization in the executive side 
of the Federal Government is a great 
task, so great that it has baffled many 
of the efforts which in recent years have 
been made to accomplish 
it. But the benefits to be 
obtained are so obvious that 
this task is worthy of any 
efforts, however prolonged 
and arduous, that may be 
necessary to bring about 
simplification in organiza- 
tion that will increase effi- 
ciency and make plain 
where official responsibility 
in fact lies. 

The waste is not only found in dupli- 
cation of agencies; a far greater waste is 
the indirect tax upon the times and 
energies of citizens who have business 
with the Government, in finding their way 
from one agency to another. Herbert 
Hoover has said that “our industries and 
business are badgered to death by a host 
of noncoordinating agencies, each asking 
for the same information.” 

And he gives as an illustration the fact 
that the captain of an American ship 
coming into the port of New York is re- 
quired to come into contact with 15 of- 
ficials spread over nine different depart- 
ments of the Government. 

The Federal Government, through ex- 
ample, could, by reorganization of its de- 
partments, be a mighty spur to similar 
efficient reorganization in states and 
cities. 

Here again the National Chamber, by 
mandate of its members, is giving con- 
structive attention to this task in the 
belief that waste in government adminis- 
tration is an obstacle to greater business 
activity. 

teorganization of the agencies of the 
Federal Government has an essential re- 
lation to national defense, which must 
always be in the background whenever 
the national welfare comes under con- 
sideration. 

The Chamber would be derelict in its 
duties to its members if it failed to in- 
clude national defense among the sub- 
jects to which it is devoting its energies. 
It is performing this duty and is pre- 
pared to come forward at any time that 
new enunciations of policy may be 
timely. 

Another obstacle to continued busi- 
ness progress is the handicap imposed 
upon an American concern doing busi- 
ness in other states than the 
state in which it is incor- 
porated. We have the 
anomaly of an American 
business institution treated 
as “foreign,” and even le- 
gally described as “foreign” 
in our own country. We are 
building up barriers be- 
tween states, barriers in 
some cases preventing the 
even flow of goods and serv- 











ices and in other cases allowing such jp. 
tercourse only at the cost of harassny.1; 
in taxation, compliance with requirement: 
for license, and other difficulties that ¢k, 
time and money. 

This situation is not a problem of evr. 
poration. It is a problem of busines: 
operation. The corporate form, as ( 


AC 


veloped in the United States, has |, 
come essential for any American |)s\- 
ness enterprise of moderate size. Nevyer- 
theless, every enterprise which takes {], 
corporate form becomes subject to. bur- 
dens and harassments in states where 
it is “foreign.” 


At Work on the Problems 


TH National Chamber is devoting its 
best energies to the problems present- 
ed in this situation. A representative 
committee will examine all phases of the 
subject and present its recommendations 
for the consideration of its members. 

There are legislative efforts, however, 
to build still higher these trade barriers 
between states. Three legislative pro- 
posals are under consideration, and each 
affects the right of a business enterprise 
to evenhanded justice. The Constitu- 
tion contains express recognition of the 
need which citizens of one part of the 
country may have for protection of their 
legitimate interests in other parts of the 
country. 

The protection which the Constitution 
obviously contemplates is more essen- 
tial today than ever before, because the 
typical American business enterprise now 
is either already engaged in nation-wide 
activities or sees its opportunity for suc- 
cess in them. Nevertheless, it is now 
proposed, in a bill introduced in the 
Senate and favorably reported by its 
Judiciary Committee, to take away this 
protection by changing the law to pre- 
vent the federal courts from taking 
jurisdiction as to suits between citizens 
of different states. 

Another bill which has appeared in th: 
Senate and been a subject for hearings, 
but which has not yet been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
would undertake to restrict the federal 
courts in the exercise of their judicial 
power. The Constitution declares that 
the judicial power of the federal courts 
is to extend both to cases at law and in 
equity. Yet, the proposal in the bill 1s 
to deprive federal judges in cases 10 
equity properly before them oi some 
of their power to issue injunctions to 
prevent irreparable injury to property 
through violation of the laws against re- 
straints of interstate commerce. 

The third bill is of th 
same general character. I' 
is an attempt on the par' 
of the legislative depart- 
ment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with 
the judicial department. It 
has passed the Senate anc 
is before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary 
This measure, if enacted, 

(Continued on page 122) 
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American 


Individualism 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


President-Elect of the United States 


PART TWO 


UR SOCIAL and economic 
system cannot march toward 
better days unless it is in- 
spired by things of the spirit. 

It is here that the higher purposes of 
individualism must find their sustenance. 
Men do not live by bread alone. Nor 
is individualism merely a stimulus to pro- 
duction and the road to liberty; 
it alone admits the universal di- 
vine inspiration of every human 
soul. 

| may repeat that the divine 
spark does not lie in agreements, 
in organization, in institutions, 
in masses or in groups. Spirit- 
uality with its faith, its hope, its 
charity, ean be increased by 
each individual’s own effort. 
And in proportion as each indi- 
vidual inereases his own store of 
spirituality, in that proportion 
increases the idealism of democ- 
racy. 

For centuries, the human race 
believed that divine inspiration 
rested ina few. The result was 
blind faith in religious hierarchies, the 
Divine Right of Kings. The world has 
been disillusioned of this belief that di- 
Vinity rests in any special group or class 
whether it be through a creed, a tyranny 
of kings or of proletariat. Our individ- 
ualism insists upon the divine in each 
human being. It rests upon the firm faith 
that the divine spark can be awakened in 
every heart. It was the refusal to com- 
promise these things that led to the mi- 
gration of those religious groups who so 
lurgely composed our forefathers. Our 
“iversified religious faiths are the apotheo- 
‘Is Of spiritual individualism. 

The vast multiplications of voluntary 
homed = altruistic purposes are 
Raahic : prog of the ferment of spir- 
) Ys Service, and mutual responsi- 
Diity. These associations for advance- 
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ment of public welfare, 
improvemeat, morals, 
charity, p:blie opin- 
ion, health, the clubs 
and societies for recre- 
ation and intellectual 
advancement, repre- 
sent something moving 


IT IS always interesting to learn the basic 
views toward life that have guided an out- 
standingly successful man. 
Hoover, our President-elect, here reveals his 
conception of the spiritual and economic 
phases of American life as it finds expres- 
sion in business—a conception that holds 
an inspiration and a challenge to his every 
coworker in the task of making America a 
better place in which to live 








at a far greater depth than “joining.” 
They represent aspiration for mutual ad- 
vancement, self-expression, and neigh- 
borly helpfulness. 


We All Praise Service 
eeeeres, today when we rehearse 


our own individual memories of suc- 
cess, we find that none gives us such com- 
fort as memory of service given. Do we 
not refer to our veterans as service men? 
Do not our merchants and business men 
pride themselves in something of service 
given beyond the price of their goods? 
When we traverse the glorious deeds of 
our fathers, we today never enumerate 
those acts that were not rooted in the soil 
of service. Those whom we revere are 
those who triumphed in service, for from 
them comes the uplift of the human heart 


Herbert 
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and the uplift of the human mind. 

While there are forces in the 
growth of our individualism 
which must be curbed with vigi- 
lance, yet there are no less glo- 
rious spiritual forces growing 
within that promise for the fu- 
ture. There is developing in our 
people a new valuation of indi- 
viduals and of groups and of nations. It 
is a rising vision of service. 

Indeed if I were to select the social 
force that above all others has advanced 
sharply during these past years of suffer- 
ing, it is that of service—service to those 
with whom we come in contact, service to 
the nation, and service to the world itself. 
If we examine the great mystical forces 
of the war years we find this great spirit- 
ual force poured out by our people as 
never before in the history of the world— 
the ideal of service. 

Later we were weakened by the feeling 
of failure of immediate realization of the 
great ideas and hopes that arose through 
the exaltation of war. War by its very 
nature sets loose chaotic forces of which 
the resultants cannot be foretold or anti- 
cipated. The insensitiveness to the bru- 
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talities of physical violence, and all the 
spiritual dislocations of war, left us, at 
the moment, poorer. The amount of 
serenity and content in the world was 
smaller. 

The spiritual reaction after the war 
was in part the fruit of some illusions dur- 
ing those five years. In the presence of 
unity of purpose and the mystic emotions 
of war, many men came to believe that 
salvation lay in mass and group action. 
They saw the spiritual and material mo- 
bilization of nations, of classes, and groups, 
for sacrifice and service; they conceived 
that real human progress 
could be achieved by working 
on “the psychology of the 
people’—by the “mass 
mind”; they yielded to lead- 
ership without reservation; 
they conceived that this lead- 
ership could continue with- 
out tyranny; they forgot that 
permanent spiritual progress 
lies with the individual. 


Better Living Standard 
HAT high and increasing 
standards of living and 

comfort should be the first of 
considerations in public mind 
and in government needs no 
apology. We have long since 
realized that the basis of an 
advancing civilization must 
be a high and growing stand- 
ard of living for all people, 
not for a single class; that 
education, food, clothing, 
housing, and the spreading 
use of what we so often term 
non-essentials, are the real 
fertilizers of the soil from 
which spring the finer flowers 
of life. 

The economic develop- 
ment of the past 50 years has 
lifted the general standard 
of comfort far beyond the 
dreams of our forefathers. 
The only road to further ad- 
vance in the standard of liv- 
ing is by greater invention, 
greater elimination of waste, greater pro- 
duction and better distribution of com- 
modities and services, for by increasing 
their ratio to our numbers and dividing 
them justly weeach will havemore of them. 

The superlative value of individualism 
through its impulse to production, its 
stimulation to invention, has, so far as I 
know, never been denied. Criticism of 
it has lain in its wastes but more impor- 
tantly in its failures of equitable sharing 
of the product. 

In our country these contentions are 
mainly over the division to each of his 
share of the comforts and luxuries, for 
none of us is either hungry or cold or 
without a place to lay his head—and we 
have much besides. In less than four 
decades we have added electric lights, 
plumbing, telephones, gramophones, au- 
tomobiles, and what not in wide diffusion 
to our standards of living. Each in turn 
began as a luxury, each in turn has be- 


nations. 


years 
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come so commonplace that 70 or 80 per 
cent of our people participate in them. 

To all practical souls there is little use 
in quarreling over the share of each of us 
until we have something to divide. So 
long as we maintain our individualism we 
will have increasing quantities to share 
and we shall have time and leisure and 
taxes with which to fight out proper shar- 
ing of the “surplus.” 

The income tax returns show that this 
“surplus” is a minor part of our total pro- 
duction after taxes are paid. Some of 
this “surplus” must be set aside for re- 
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“THERE is developing in our people a new 
valuation of individuals and of groups and of 
It is a rising vision of service. 
deed if I were to select the social force that 
above all others has advanced these past 
it is that of service—service to 
those with whom we come in contact, service 
to the nation, and service to the world. . .. 
We find this great spiritual force poured out 
by our people as never before in the history 
of the world—the ideal of service” 








wards to saving for stimulation of proper 
effort to skill, to leadership and invention 
—therefore the dispute is in reality over 
much less than the total of such “surplus.” 

While there should be no minimizing of 
a certain fringe of injustices in sharing 
the results of production or in the waste- 
ful use made by some of their share, yet 
there is vastly wider field for gains to all of 
us through cheapening the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution through the elimi- 
nating of their wastes, from increasing the 
volume of product by each and every one 
doing his utmost, than will ever come to us 
even if we can think out a method of ab- 
stract justice in sharing which did not 
stifle production of the total product. 

It is a certainty we are confronted with 
a population in such numbers as ean only 
exist by production attuned to a pitch in 
which the slightest reduction of the im- 
pulse to produce will at once create 
misery and want. If we throttle the 





fundamental impulses of man 0 
duction will decay. 

The world in this hour is witieesj)> 
the most overshadowing tragedy of jo) 
centuries in the heart-breaking |ife-.)\- 
death struggle with starvation by a y,- 
tion with 150 millions of people. In Rus- 
sia under the new tyranny a grou). jy 
pursuit of social theories, has destroyed 
the primary self-interest impulse of the 
individual to production. 

Although socialism in a nation-wide 
application has now proved itself wit) 
rivers of blood and inconceivable misery 
to be an economic and s)ir- 
; 
itual fallacy and has wrecked 
itself finally upon the rocks 
of destroyed production and 
moral degeneracy, I believe 
it to have been necessary for 
the world to have had this 
demonstration. Great the- 
oretic and emotional ideas 
have arisen before in the 
world’s history and have in 
more than mere material 
bankruptcy deluged the 
world with fearful losses of 
life. A purely philosophical 
view might be that in the long 
run humanity has to try 
every way, even precipices, 
in finding the road to better- 
ment. 

But those are utterly wrong 
who say that individualism 
has as its only end the acqui- 
sition and preservation of 
private property—the selfish 
snatching and hoarding o! 
the common product. 

Our American individual- 
ism, indeed, is only in part an 
economic creed. It aims to 
provide opportunity for seli- 
expression, not merely eco- 
nomically, but spiritually as 
well. Private property is not 
a fetish in America. The 
crushing of the liquor trade 
without a cent of compensa- 
tion, with scarcely even a 
discussion of it, does not bea: 
out the notion that we give property 
rights any headway over human rights. 


In- 


A Necessary Stimulation 


(>= development of individualism 
shows an increasing tendency to re- 
gard right of property not as an object in 
itself, but in the light of a useful and nec- 
essary instrument in stimulation of initia- 
tive to the individual; not only stimula- 
tion to him that he may gain personal 
comfort, security in life, protection to his 
family, but also because individual ac- 
cumulation and ownership is a basis 0! 
selection to leadership in administration 
of the tools of industry and commerce. 
It is where dominant private property 
is assembled in the hands of the groups 
who control the state that the individual 
begins to feel capital as an oppressor. 
Our American demand for equality 0! 
opportunity is a constant militant check 
(Continued on page 106) 
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This old print, made 
about 1830, portrays the 
youthful Washington and 
also sets forth an early 
design for a monument 


George Washington—Business Man 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor Emeritus of History, Harvard University 


[OW does it come about that 
George Washington, a mem- 
ber of an agricultural fam- 
ily, living in an agricultural 
state, and concerned primarily with the 
oecupatian and use of land, may be 
‘tyled with absolute truth as the best 
an the most farsighted business man 
ot his time? 
| | have long been pondering that prob- 
em. Among those land-owning squires 
in Virginia, what opportunity was there 
‘0 Cevelop this intense interest in busi- 
less, this sense of the importance of busi- 
less records, of business integrity ? 


Ship Money and Mine Money 


| D HAS been my fortune during the last 
_. tee summers to search out the family 
distory of Washington’s ancestors. The 
late President Eliot, of Harvard, loved 
’ ‘cll of a conversation, half a century 
80, with John Lowell, grandfather of 
‘wrence Lowell, the present president 
ot Harvard. 

hear,” said the capitalist, who pos- 
sed g large fortune drawn from the 
‘nistocratie shipping trade, “that Mr. 
‘ney Shaw has made a great deal of 
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THOMAS LORD FAIRFAX 


While George Washington was 
studying surveying under 
George William Fairfax in 1742 
he met Thomas Lord Fairfax, the 
sixth Lord Fairfax, who engaged 
him to survey his vast land 
grants. During the period from 
1748 to 1752 Washington spent 
much of his time surveying 


money out of mines. Is that the fact?” 
The mines referred to were Calumet and 
Hecla, and he was assured that the rumor 
was true. Whereupon he remarked, “I 
should not like to think that any of my 
money was made out of mines.” 

Something of this disdain of the new 
methods of making a fortune was visible 
in England about 400 years ago. Then 
arose the Henry Ford of his time, the 
road breaker in a new district of indus- 
try—Thomas Kitson of Warton (for gen- 
erations the home of the Washington 
family). He was the first man in Eng- 
land to realize that fortune and fame 
waited on the man who could develop 
the fish industry and the wool industry 
of England. He was willing to make 
money even out of mines. 


An Entrepreneur in Wool 


E ORGANIZED the wool trade, both 
in the raw materials and in finished 
products. He became Sir Thomas Kit- 
son, and he built the splendid country 
seat Hengrave, near Cambridge, which is 
still in excellent preservation. He left 
money to his children. 
Above all, he was a direct ancestor of 
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the George Washington of Mount Vernon. 

From William de Washington, who set- 
tled in the town of Washington, Palati- 
nate of Durham, in 1185, we think we 
have a straight strain of 25 generations 
of Washingtons behind our George Wash- 
ington that can be substantiated; and in 
that set of ancestors, father to son, among 
men of varied talents and intellectual 
powers, I have as yet failed to find a 
single scalawag. I could not find mate- 
rial for a single scandal-seeking maga- 
zine—or even invent it. 


Proud of the Fortune From Fish 


FEW months ago in England I hit 

upon a set of stained glass panels of 
the arms of the Washington family, quar- 
tered with those of distinguished fami- 
lies with which they had intermarried. 
Among those was one, a copy of which 
is now in the White House in Washing- 
ton, which portrays three fish—the Kit- 
son fish. The family was proud of hav- 
ing made some of its money out of fish, 
although Thomas Kitson made most of 
his money out of wool. 
And the said Thomas Kit- 
son was a direct ancestor 
of George Washington of 
Mount Vernon. 

In that long line you 
find other shrewd, hard- 
headed men of affairs. 
You find the lawyer 
strain. You find judges. 
You find for the most part 
landowners, holders of 
considerable estates, 
which they administered 
successfully. That is to 
say, there is in the Wash- 
ington line a strong strain 
of practical, hard-headed, 
active, and highly success- 
ful business men. Other- 
wise it would be impossible 
to account for the manner 
in which Washington 
reached out beyond his 
immediate field as a land- 
owner to greater enter- 
prises; and how eventual- 
ly he became the first 
practical transportation 
man in the United States. 

Washington, of course, 
was a landowner. That 
is, his prime business was 
to run landed estates. It 
was a declining business 
when he took it up, when 
by the death of his father 
and then of his two 
brothers he came into possession of very 
large properties, including the Mount 
Vernon estate and a number of adjacent 
plantations. Altogether he had 9,000 
acres of land, pretty much in one body 
along the Potomac including Mount Ver- 
non. 

That land he carried on as a business 
enterprise, as you would do if you were 
charged with such a responsibility, to 
make 9,000 acres of land pay if you 
could. He was the first Virginian to see 
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that tobacco was played out because the 
land was worn out; that the land would 
not stand the pressure of continued to- 
bacco crops. So he turned to the culture 
of wheat. He built a mill to utilize that 
wheat and he sent it to market. He had 
his own brand. 

According to the customs of the time, 
he put up a distillery in order to make 
a different disposition of a part of his 
product. That is to say, Washington 
sought all the different kinds of agricul- 
ture that could be maintained on his 
farm. He raised blooded stock of a su- 
perior kind. The King of Spain made 
him a present of a very valuable jack, 
and he raised mules and apparently raised 
them to advantage. 

Furthermore, Washington was a nat- 
ural accountant, and the proof is in his 
diaries and in his account books. Al- 
most the last thing that he put on paper 
was a little bit of bookkeeping. He kept 
his records in a clear, legible hand. He 
kept them according to the customs of 
the times. That is, he recorded whatever 





IN THIS ancient stone building, still standing 
in Winchester, Va., the youthful George 
Washington once had his surveying head- 


Here Washington compiled the 
data which paved the way for the development 
of Winchester and its environs into the thor- 
oughly modern community of the present day 








went on. His diaries have been published 
in four volumes but they tell you nothing 
of what Washington thought. He put 
down not what he thought but what he 
did, who his visitors were, if he went to 
church or stayed at home. That is, he 
kept a record to which he could refer to 
show very nearly where he was every 
day and what he was doing. 

He was an analytic bookkeeper, and I 
suspect one of the first in America. Hence 
we find his accdunts very carefully sub- 






divided. We find an account for each 
plantation, a general account, how much 
he gained out of wheat, how much from 
tobacco, how many slaves he had, what 
the expense had been, and so on. He had 
that inextinguishable love of figures that 
affects some men. 

Washington loved to keep books. One 
of his biographers has calculated his losses 
in gaming. He lost 75 pounds in a year 
and he kept the account and added it up. 
But the biographer fails to notice that on 
the other side of the page Washington put 
down his winnings. His winnings were 7() 
pounds. That is, he was five pounds to 
the good, because, after all, he had had the 
fun of it and the fun must have been 
worth at least 10 pounds, 

Washington constantly increased his 
holdings. He was a scientific agricultur- 
alist. There is in existence an interesting 
correspondence between Washington and 
a man named Bloxham, whom he im- 
ported from England to be the manager 
of his estate. We have a letter from Blox- 
ham telling what he thought of George 
Washington, and almost on 
the same day a letter from 
Washington telling what he 
thought of Bloxham, not 
very complimentary on 
either side, but they came 
to understand each other 
and Bloxham lived and died 
in Washington’s service. 


A Creative Farmer 


VV ASHINGTON im- 
ported the best agri- 
cultural implements that he 
could hear of. He was in 
correspondence with Arthur 
Young in England, a great 
reformer in such matters. 
He introduced seeds, he 
planted cuttings, he raised 
trees and shrubs. He yvas a 
creative farmer. At least he 
made a living out of the 
farm, and left it much more 
valuable than he found it. 
Again, Washington was a 
surveyor by profession. He 
began—everybody knows 1t 
—at 16 years of age in the 
employ of his neighbor and 
lifelong friend, Lord Fair- 
fax, to go out and make sur- 
veys. We have copies 0! 
those surveys. We have 
the original drawings that 
he made, and the original 
plats. 

Only a day or two before 
he died he was out surveying a bit 0! 

property. = 
He loved to handle the surveying 1n- 
struments. He loved the exactness of the 
science. He loved to get things right, and 
that is the greatest principle that can be 
put into a young man’s mind, Washing- 
ton as a surveyor has left some entertain- 
ing notes of how he stayed a night in 2 
house of one room, rolled himself up 10 ° 
bearskin before the fire, and was earning, 
he said, sometimes, a doubloon a day 
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sixteen dollars was a good wage. 
~ Purthermore, he was a traveler and 
syplorer. He came north as far as 
\y Hampshire, then turned south- 
ward, to South Carolina and to 
(eorgia. In his early years he visited 
what are now West Virginia and Ken- 
ryeky and Ohio. He visited all of the 
tates there were at that time in an 
att empt to make himself familiar with 
them. I do not know of any American 
of bis time who traveled so widely. 
He had been up on the Mohawk. He 
had been out on the western rivers. 
He was much interested in the scenery 
that he saw in various parts of the 


country. 
An Observant Traveler 


at ERE is an example of his observa- 
| tion. Traveling through Connecti- 
cut in 1789, he found “all of the farm- 
ers gathering, grinding and extracting 
the juice of their apples; the crop, 
which they say is rather above medioc- 
rity; the average crop of wheat—they 
had about 15 bushels to the acre; the 
ferry at Stratford is nearly a half a 
mile and sometimes is affected by winds 
and cross tides. At Stratford they are 
establishing a manufacturing plant.” 

He was an architect in his way. To 

him we owe the noble buildings of his 
time in Washington, both the White 
House and the Capitol. He did not 
select the architects; he depended 
upon Mr. James Hoban, who said, “It 
is a pleasure to find in an infant coun- 
try such a display of architectural 
ability.” Mr. Hoban seemed to be the 
man to draw the plans for the Presi- 
dent's house. Everybody knows that 
those two buildings are among the 
noblest in the world. We Americans 
don’t brag enough about the Capitol of 
the United States. It is one of the 
most glorious buildings ever con- 
structed by the hand of man. 
_ And everybody is aware that Wash- 
ington laid out the District of Colum- 
bia. He selected the ten-mile square, 
und he had it surveyed. What is more, 
he invested his own capital in real 
estate there and began what down to 
our day is the most profitable indus- 
try of the capital city. He built some 
brick houses, intending them to serve 
as residences for the Congressmen. He 
‘ook an intense interest in the devel- 
opment of the District. 

Even more important, Washington 
Was the first man who understood and 
‘ppreciated the significance of the 
West. Americans of his day were 
‘amiliar in a way with the western coun- 
ys but very few of them had ever been 
We _— watershed of the Alleghenies. 

1 1754 he was sent out as the mes- 
Pi of the Virginia government, under 
mk from England, to warn the 
Pe ch to keep out of the Valley of the 
os ee the journey, as everybody 
aa ar sy an account of it in his 
nation Cad Is one of the most fasci- 
ng books of travel ever written by an 
“Merican. We know that it w ; 
, It was actually 
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The care and neatness with which Washington -% his records may be 


judged from this bit of his handiwork, “A Plan o 


Part of Mount Ver- 


non Lands,” as he styled it, done about three months prior to his death 


read by the king of England. It made 
Washington, next to Franklin, the most 
famous literary man in America for the 
time being. 

Washington was not only an engineer, 
he came of a manufacturing family that 
owned iron mines and iron works. The 
Washingtons and their associates seem 
to have been about the first people who 
formed corporations to carry on great 
engineering enterprises. 

George Washington was the first recla- 


mation engineer in the history of the Eng- 
lish colonies. The Spaniards did learn, 
apparently from the Arabs, the arts of 
irrigation; but our English and Colonial 
ancestors knew almost nothing about it. 
Despite this, Washington took hold of 
the problem of the great Dismal Swamp. 
A company was formed; he was its exec- 
utive; he lived there several years, and 
he reclaimed something like half of that 
swamp, which presumably has remained 
(Continued on page 114) 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


RADE and industry in Decem- 
ber ran the course outlined by 
the rally which developed atter 
the mid-year gains in crop pros- 
pects gave guarantee of big, but, except 
in a few instances, not record, crops. 
Industry quieted down somewhat but 
not to the extent shown in the 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet’s 


of the gains made over the two preceding 
years were what might be reasonably ex- 
pected, if we accept the old theory that 
the business world is entitled to an annual 
gain of three or four per cent. 

In weather the year 1928 had the or- 
dinarily unsettled, cold and rainy Spring, 


including the automobile industry and it- 
subsidiaries, but not until Autumn did 
cotton goods seem to show up fairly well 
while the lumber business, the petroleum: 
trade and some other lines were under 
curtailment throughout many months 
The terms “volitional control,” “vol- 
untary regulation,” and simi- 





last half of 1927. The heavy 


lar mouth-filling names found 





industries particularly shone 
by contrast with the semide- 
pression in the latter period. 
Wholesale and jobbing trade 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1928 and the same month of 1927 and 
1926 compared with the same month of 1925 








free employment and mergers 
numerous in 1927 were far out- 
numbered in 1928. But the 
general agreement seemed to 
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the subject of debate. 
A certain amount of diff- 
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In financial lines the im- 
mense speculation in the stock 





dence, born of the knowledge 


market swelled the bank clear- 





that annual reviews have been 

as plenty as the leaves on the trees in 
June, possesses one who wishes to give 
even a brief survey of. the year just 
closed. It can be said that 1928 was a 
better year than was 1927, with its record 
of unsettled weather, its excess of rain 
fall, culminating in disastrous floods, and 
its rather scanty crop returns. And yet 
1928 was hardly entitled to the designa- 
tion of good, but rather to that of “fully 
fair.” It may be set down as being bet- 
ter than most of its predecessors since 
the deflation following the “golden year” 
of 1919. The past year, in fact, was in 
some respects better than 1926, but some 


following a mild Winter which is tradi- 
tionally not the best for winter-sown 
crops. But it had an old-fashioned Sum- 
mer with plenty of heat and plenty of 
moisture which was good for crops, for 
sales of summer goods and for business 
at Summer resorts. 





Metal Industries Do Well 


T was presidential year but that had 
no noticeable effects, perhaps because 

it was a one-sided affair from the start. 
It was a year of good demand in the 
metal industries and related lines, this 


ings, bank debits and other 
measures of movement far beyond all 
previous records, thus putting a better 
than deserved face upon these compar!- 
sons. Incidentally there were doubling 
and quadrupling rates for stock market 
loans, proving that the ‘‘bottomless”’ 
American money box after all had a bot- 
tom and giving rise to talk of possible 
credit strain in commercial and industrial 
lines. ; 
Many big industries showed gains 1n 
output over 1927 or 1926, conspicuously 
automobile and steel, pig iron, cement, 
auto tire, by-produ:t coke, silk, shoe, pe- 
troleum, gasoline, electricity and cigaret. 
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Business Conditions as 
of January 1, 1929 








Most of these, in fact, were 
record breakers. 

On the other side of the ac- 
count, hard and soft coal pro- 
duction, cattle slaughtering, 
tobacco, wool and cotton man- 
ufacturing and building permit 
values were reduced, as were 
also gross railway earnings be- 
cause aggregates of car load- 
ings were below 1927 or 1926. 

It is true that fire losses and 
failure liabilities decreased, 
that exports of merchandise, 
especially manufactured goods, 
increased and that public util- 
ity gross and net and other 
corporation net earnings in- 
creased, but it was none the 
less true also that failures in- 
creased even if slightly, mer- 
chandise imports fell off and 
gold exports were of record 
breaking volume. 





In the Retail Field 


ys trade distribution chain 

and mail-order sales gained 
heavily while department store 
sales were only slightly larger 
and wholesale trade decreased. 
In the number and variations 
ol gains or losses as compared 
with 1927 or 1926 the fact 
seems clearly established that 
even if increases outnumbered 
decreases two to one, never- 
theless there was nearly a 
third of all comparisons that 
may be briefly described as un- 








The Map of 
Last Month 





The Map a 
Year ago 


THE usual end-of-the-year easing off of 
industry occurred in December, though the 
decline was not nearly so great as that noted 
in 1927. Retail trade expanded, but the 
increased competition from mail-order and 
chain stores cut into the profits of inde- 
pendent retailers and department stores to 
a considerable extent. 

Uncertainty existed in the stock market, 
though prices rallied after an early break 























favorable when compared with 
either of the two preceding 
years. 

In the forefront of the doubt- 
ful features as the new year 
opened, the future of the 
money situation seemed to be 
egnceded a prominent place. 
Production control and the ex- 
tension of the merger move- 
ment, it was conceded, prom- 
ised to go forward without a 
check. 














As to Future Plans 


N THE other hand the ex- 
tension of American ex- 
port trade seems possible—at 
a price—and here the shrink- 
age in our wheat export trade 
at a time when our shipments 
of manufactured goods made 
new records seems to contain 
food for thought. 

The feeling seems wide- 
spread that the momentum ac- 
quired in the last half of 1928 
will carry us to a point in the 
new year where a clearer view 
of next year’s crops may in- 
volve the recasting of what- 
ever future plans are now in 
view. 

Differences of opinion may 
exist as to whether this feeling 
is warranted, but the fact that 
it exists is sufficient reason for 
checking those future plans 
anew and giving thought to al- 
ternative plans. 
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HIS is the tale of two states- 
men struggling to be success- 
ful farmers. 
One is Sen. James Couzens, 
of Michigan, a northern Republican. 

The other is Sen. Carter Glass, of Vir- 
ginia, a southern Democrat. 

The scenes of their agricultural efforts 
have been in the states they represent. 
Their farms are 600 miles apart. 

Senator Couzens’ experience has con- 
verted him from an ardent opponent of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill to a supporter 
of that trouble-laden measure—and Jim 
Couzens’ mind is not easy to change. 

Senator Glass’ experience has served 
to intensify his devotion to the Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine of “the least governed is 
the best governed.” He is still opposed 
to the McNary-Haugen bill. 

As general manager of the Ford Motor 
Company for many years, Senator Couz- 
ens won for himself a reputation as one 
of the nation’s ablest business executives. 

As a farmer, he is a “flat tire.” He is 
willing to concede it himself. Tke story 
of his failure in trying to prove it pos- 
sible to operate a farm successfully by 
up-to-date business methods will com- 
mand the attention not only of those 
seeking propaganda material for Me- 
Nary-Haugenism but also of those who 
insist there is no real agricultural prob- 
lem. 

Seventeen years ago, Couzens, then 
the managing head of the Ford Com- 
pany, decided to try his hand at farming 
on an efficient and scientific scale. He 
went about it cautiously and deliberately. 
After looking the situation over with 
the alert eye of a tried and seasoned 
business administrator, he picked out the 
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finest farm land he could find in Michi- 
gan, with excellent transportation facili- 
ties and within easy access of Detroit. 

In all, he purchased 800 acres. Then 
he set about equipping it for dairy farm- 
ing. The barn he constructed was a 
veritable bovine palace. It cost $150,- 
000. It was the last word in comfort 
and sanitation. 


Pedigrees and Profit-Making 


ACH cow had a private drinking 
fountain. Trained dairy farm hands 
kept the barn as clean as a Dutch kitchen. 
So nearly perfect was the sanitation that 
the milk produced on the farm gained a 
wide reputation for its purity. 

Senator Couzens stocked the farm 
with the finest cattle he could buy. Two 
hundred of the most aristocratic Hol- 
steins in the United States formed the 
herd. Some of them had pedigrees so 
exclusive that they cost $2,200 each. 
Couzens, satisfied at a farm so equipped 
and operated by modern busi- 
ness ideas, sat back to watch his 
profits grow. He would prove, 
he thought, that a dairy intelli- 
gently managed and properly 
equipped could be made a pay- 
ing business. 

Difficulties quickly beset him. 
Perhaps the worst of his prob- 
lems was finding an efficient 
manager. At the end of the first 
year of his experiment, the farm 
showed a substantial loss. The 
second year showed no improve- 
ment. Each year, the losses con- 
tinued, ranging from $6,000 to 
$35,000. And this in spite of the 
fact that the Senator never 
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charged off anything for interest on cap- 
ital investment. The plain truth was 
that the revenue from the farm didn’t 
meet operating expenses and taxes. Jim 
Couzens is a determined man. He hates 
to give up but after ten years or more 
of continued deficit he sold off his herd 
of fine Holsteins in despair. 

Then he had a new inspiration. He 
wrote letters to the head of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the mas- 
ter of the National Grange, and the pres- 
ident of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. He asked them to recommend to 
him the ablest and most energetic young 
farmers they knew. When he found the 
right men, he said, he would turn the 
farm over to them, with all its buildings, 
equipment and machinery and let them 
operate it without rental. In addition, 
he would pay the taxes. All he asked 
of them was that they furnish their own 
stock and show a fair return on their 
investment and labor after a reasonable 
period. 

He received approximately 1,000 let- 
ters. He personally in- 
terviewed something like 
100 of the applicants. 
Most of them were farm- 
ers of the highest type. 
He finally selected as the 
most promising of all 
two young brothers. One 
had graduated with hon- 
ors at the Minnesota 
State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Both came from 
the locality in which the 
farm was situated and 
both were familiar with 
the local problems ol 
dairy farming. 

Senator Couzens 
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of Two 


Farmers 
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icked them because they seemed singu- 
larly adapted by their experience, scien- 
‘ifie training, intelligence, and personal 
knowledge of the local situation to make 
the farm a financial success. Then he 
turned the farm over to them under a 
five-year contract on the terms already 
mentioned and wished them success. No 


more worries about the farm for Sena- 
tor Couzens. 
\gain he was wrong. Soon bad re- 


ports began to reach him about the con- 
dition of the farm. 

Within a year and seven months, Sen- 
ator Couzens found it necessary to an- 
nul his contract with the brothers and 
once more the farm was back on his 
hands. In disgust, he had the land 
plowed up. This year the farm has 


produced nothing but hay. 


Converted by Experience 


T E experience made of Senator Couz- 
ens a reluctant convert to McNary- 
Haugenism. When the farm bill was 
brought up in the Senate in 1927, Sen- 
ator Couzens voted 
against the measure. 
It seemed to his inquir- 
ing mind to embody 
thoroughly unsound 
economic doctrine. He 
is still not convinced 
‘hat it is altogether 
vorkable but never- 
theless he voted for it 
vhen it was brought 
i) again at the last 
~ession of Congress, 
“Ty had seen some- 
‘hing of the difficulties 
*l practical farming,” 
he ‘uid. “T had been 
inable to make my 
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farm a paying proposition. I had no solu- 
tion of my own to offer. I was surrounded 
by earnest men who felt sure they had 
a plan to put agriculture on a prosperous 
basis once more. I hated to find myself 
opposing the only solution offered when 
I had nothing to offer myself.” 

Part of Senator Couzens’ agricultural 
troubles are traceable to the rigid super- 
vision carried on by governmental au- 
thorities. For instance, the most dras- 
tic requirements are now enforced for the 
slaughter of suspected tubercular cattle. 

Senator Couzens ownec«. twin cows for 
which he paid four thousand five hundred 
dollars. Not long after he purchased 
them, they failed to pass the tuberculin 
test and the health officer ordered them 
killed. The Senator complied. He re- 
ceived back from the Government the 
allowance of fifty dollars each for the cows 
and pocketed his loss of four thousand 
four hundred dollars. 

Still ‘Senator Couzens is not complain- 
ing. He believes that. the rigid tu- 

berculin tests are justified by the 
rapid shrinkage in the death rate 
from tuberculosis. Although it 
has made milk cost considerable 
more than it did in the days when 
dairy farms were practically un- 
regulated, he would not relax the 
supervision because he believes it 
has resulted in a vastly improved 
national health, especially among 
children. 

His senatorial colleague and 
fellow farmer, Carter Glass, is not 
so well satisfied with the restric- 
tions imposed by the Government 
upon the stock breeders and dairy 
farmers. Hethinksthey have gone 





far beyond the necessities of the situation. 
As the owner of a fine dairy farm, with a 
blooded herd of cattle, just outside of 
Lynchburg, Va., he feels that he is able to 
observe the working of the laws from a 
practical viewpoint. 

The Federal Government, he points 
out, in conjunction with the various 
states, has been spending tens of millions 
of dollars over a period of eleven years to 
extirpate bovine tuberculosis. In that 
period, he estimates, more than 1,500,- 
000 cattle have been slaughtered. He 
calculates the loss at. $269,000,000. 

“It would be interesting if it could be 
exactly known,” he says, “how many 
thousands of these animals were per- 
fectly healthy, but hastily, inaccurately, 
or wantonly condemned by incompetent 
inspectors. The exasperating harass- 
ments and unreasonable restraints are al- 
most as objectionable as the pecuniary 
losses. The property rights of these stock 
breeders and dairymen seem to be of the 
least concern to those who arbitrarily 
make regulations and those who ruth- 
lessly enforce them. 


Terrorized by a “System” 


“PMHE fact is that the Congress of the 
United States, which for this year has 
appropriated $5,728,510 to conduct these 
tests and to slaughter the property of 
American farmers, should appropriate 
the few thousand dollars that would be 
required to appoint a commission of 
courageous scientists, in conjunction with 
legislators of practical sense, to investi- 
gate the whole problem and methods of 
tuberculin testing. 
“This Congress would do if the Amer- 
(Continued on page 189) 
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“THE GOVERNMENT must keep out of business,” 

declares the American business man. 
But how far has it gone into business? And into 

what businesses? These questions must be answered 

if we are to urge government to keep out of business. . 
We asked Professor McCahan to look over the 

insurance industry, to tell how deeply government 

has penetrated it and what is threatened in the future 


The State Goes into Insurance 
By DAVID McCAHAN 


Assistant Professor of Insurance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 


F ALL types of business, the 
two most apt to invite gov- 
ernment control and govern- 
ment operation are public 

utilities and insurance. Perhaps the rea- 
son is that each has a social aspect. It is 
plain in the case of the public utilities, of 
railroads and light and power companies. 
But it is just as true in the case of insur- 
ance, the very essence of which is the dis- 
tribution of the losses of the few over a 
great number. 

By spreading the risk through insur- 
ance, staggering losses are averted which 
might otherwise wreck industries, destroy 
credit, throw helpless wives and children 
on public charity and in other ways dis- 
turb the social order. The whole fabric 
of social and economic life is woven 
through and through with insurance, and 
its elimination in our present stage of 
civilization would spell chaos. 

It is not strange, therefore, that al- 
though insurance carriers are not classed 
as public utilities along with railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, power, light, and 
traction companies, they are nevertheless 
recognized to be affected with a public 
interest. 

Supervision and regulation of insurance 
by the various states is common prac- 
tice. Moreover, leaders among insurance 
men recognize that such activities, when 
sanely conceived and applied, are whole- 
some and in the interests of their business 
as well as for the benefit of the public. 


The Demand for State Insurance 


T is with other and newer forms of gov- 
ernment interference in the realm of 
insurance that I am dealing in this arti- 
cle. There is widesjread advocacy of 
compulsory insurance along certain lines, 
and where the demand for compulsory in- 
surance is heeded and acted upon favor- 
ably, there is apt to follow a subsequent 
demand for a state fund to provide the 
necessary coverage. The outstanding 
field in which headway has been made by 
government along this line is workmen’s 
compensation, but in late years the num- 


ber of deaths and disabilities from auto- 
mobile accidents, with attendant finan- 
cial hardships in many cases, has resulted 
in agitation for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance legislation. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer in this, 
having enacted a financial responsibility 
law which became effective January 1, 
1927. A number of other states have 
passed less comprehensive measures. If 
the 1927 legislative record is any guide, 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
proposals may be expected in the ma- 
jority of the 39 state legislatures which 
meet this year. 


A Rallying Point of Argument 

AS I have said, compulsory insurance 
by legislative fiat inevitably brings 
forth from some people the assertion that 
“the state requires it, therefore the state 
should furnish it at cost.” The arguments 
in support of the numerous bills periodi- 
cally introduced in our various state legis- 
latures for establishing state compensa- 
tion insurance funds usually revolve 
about this one point. But even when 
insurance is not made obligatory by the 
state, its social character is so evident 
that proponents of state enterprise con- 
tend “the state should furnish it at cost.” 

Our high-powered civilization of to- 
day has brought with it many problems 
involving insurance. But let us not jump 
to the conclusion that putting the state 
into the insurance business is the ready- 
made, fool-proof solution. On the con- 
trary, it might pay in the long run if we 
should first sean the pages of state insur- 
ance fund history, dig down for a few 
facts on financial stability, keep an eye 
open for the effects of political control, 
and contrast the quality of the service 
rendered with that obtainable from pri- 
vate companies. 

Within the past two decades 43 states 
and the District of Columbia have en- 
acted workmen’s compensation laws. 
These marked a wide departure in the 


theory governing the relation of an em- 
ployer to workmen injured in industry. 


Under the employer’s liability system 
which prevailed prior to their enactment, 
uncertainty characterized the injured em- 
ploye’s position. He was uncertain as to 
his ability to overcome the legal defenses 
employed against him and to prove the 
employer at fault, uncertain as to how 
long his damage suit would be prolonged 
in the courts, uncertain as to the amount 
he would be awarded, and uncertain as to 
whether he would be able to collect if he 
did get a judgment. His only certainty 
was that if he won the case, his lawyer 
would share largely in the award. 

In the place of this system—unsatisfac- 
tory to employers, employes and the gen- 
eral public—came workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation. It set up a definite sched- 
ule of benefits to which a person injured 
in the course of his employment (barring 
injuries self-inflicted or caused by intoxi- 
cation) should be entitled irrespective of 
fault. And then to guarantee that the 
employe would get the payments prom- 
ised, all but two of the 43 states have re- 
quired that the employer carry insurance 
or establish his financial responsibility. 


The Employers’ Annual Bill 


O date, the legislatures of 17 states 

have created funds for the purpose of 
insuring the employer’s risk. Seven of 
the funds thus created are exclusive or 
monopolistic, in that the employer is not 
permitted to insure with private com- 
panies. Ten are competitive, at least so 
far as private employments are concerned, 
since employers are given an option of 
insuring with them or private companies. 

American employers pay approximate- 
ly a quarter of a billion dollars annually 
for workmen’s compensation insurance. 
About 18 per cent of this goes to the state 
funds mentioned. But the monopolistic 
funds get the bulk of this 18 per cent. In 
fact, even though insurance on public 
employments and contracts on public 
works must be placed with the fund in 
five of the competitive fund states, the 
ten competitive funds together receive 


(Continued on page 204) 








(( APPLIED SCIENCE mothered our modern wonders, but 
ure science was the father. That relation must be kept 
in mind if our material progress is to be maintained 
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Dr. Charles M. A. Stine at work in his 
laboratory at one of the plants of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Debunking Research 


By CHARLES M. A. STINE 


Chemical Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


N 1927, according to a computation 
made recently by the National Re- 
search Council, there was spent in 
the United States approximately 

$217,000,000 for scientific research. At 
the end of the year our country boasted 
‘99 laboratories in educational. institu- 
ions and industries, an increase of 100 per 
cent since 1921. Complete figures of the 
«mounts expended in that year are not 
available, but it is believed that the per- 
centage of dollar increase during the 
period was even larger than the numerical 
*xpansion of laboratories. 


Let’s Stop to Take Stock 


PERSONS with first hand knowledge of 
sie — problems and_ possibilities 
npr n somewhat disturbed, in the 
ght of these figures, by the development 
lee. to confuse cause and effect, 
re — one phase of research and 
piloring another, We could not have at- 
tained this extraordinary growth, of 

1 we did not have in scientific re- 


course, 


search an economic force of the first mag- 
nitude. If this force is to be put to its 
maximum use, however, a widespread 
understanding of it is essential. The 
time has come to take stock of the situa- 
tion, to look backward so that we may be 
guided in the future by actual experience 
in the past. 

In this process the romance of scientific 
accomplishment need not suffer from the 
elimination of the romantic notion that 
the research man is a dealer in miracles. 
That some such idea should have gained 
circulation was inevitable, of course. No 
other nation ever has shown so rapid a 
growth of interest in scientific matters in 
a like period. The great German pre-war 
research machine, often held up as a mar- 
vel of speed, was half a century in the 
building. 

Even since the war, with the terrific 
economic pressure of national competi- 
tion to spur them on, with enormous gov- 
ernmental subsidies, and, in some in- 
stances, compulsory pooling of indus- 


trial resources, it is questionable whether 
the European nations have been able 
to keep pace with this country’s advance. 


A New School of Credulity 


aaa it was to be expected that 
fallacies concerning the function and 
capacity of scientific research should have 
developed, in view of this remarkable 
showing. A new school of credulity has 
developed out of the little knowledge of 
matters scientific which has become public 
property during the past few years. 

To the research worker this manifests 
itself chiefly in the widespread eagerness 
for scientific miracles. Both the general 
public and a great many keen business 
men seem prepared not only to expect the 
impossible, but actually to seek it. Their 
delusion is not of the type that leads men 
to invest funds in the extraction of gold 
from sea-water—a feasible project, by the 
way, but entirely unprofitable—but it is 
no whit less real and from the point of 

(Continued on page 215) 
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As You Walk Down 


By HERBERT COREY 


OU are walking down the 

street. You are walking tri- 

umphantly down the street. 

You are walking down the 
street with starry constellations gleam- 
ing in your eyes and calliopes tooting in 
your ears. The clock in the steeple is 
your wrist watch and you kick the state- 
house from beneath your feet. You hear 
the people say of you as you pass— 

“Yonder goes Mr. Gorgeous. The great 
Mr. Gorgeous, the owner of the Gorgeous 
Department Store, the largest, finest, 
most completely stocked establishment 
between the salt waters. The best ser- 
vice, the most exquisite taste, the slimmest 
floorwalkers in spats and orchids. All due 
to Mr. Gorgeous.” 

“Goodness gracious’—you hear the 
cries of the populace—“what a grand 
man is Gorgeous!” 

- As you walk down the street. 

That’s just too bad. That’s all. Just 
too bad. If you were standing on a street 
corner watching your own parade, which 
is hard to do, you might hear what the 
people actually are saying— 

“The big jughead! Lookutum now. 
Lookutum! Watch um throw out his 
chest. He'll never catch up with it. 
Lookutum toss his feet. The dirty thief! 
He robbed me last week. You oughta 
heard what they :aid to my wife at his 
complaint desk. The big bum!” 

As you walk down the street. 

This is not an original idea. I have few 
original ideas, but am an impassioned 
thief of the ideas of other men. 


The Outside Point of View 
ANNY STRAUSS, the New York 


business specialist who has just incor- 
porated himself for a million dollars, had 
this idea some time before he capitalized 
his cerebration. It costs money to hear 
him think now. He hardly has a thought 
in stock for less than $40. At the time he 
grew careless with his thought in my 
presence he had been giving a large store 
the outside look. One day he listened to 
the Board of Strategy in session. The 
heads of departments rose en echelon and 
pulled down their vests and addressed 
the other strategists: 

“This is the finest store. People love 
it. My, how people love this store. This 
is the finest Board of Strategy. I am the 
finest strategist. People waste my time 
telling me how good I am.” 

The owner of the store wanted to know 
what the watcher thought of it all. The 
watcher said that not many people knew 






“Tookutum! Lookutum! 
The big jughead. Look- 
utum toss his feet” 


the speakers as they walked down 
the street. Practically no one ever 
turned a head to look after them. 
If anyone did turn a head it might 
be in search of a handy rock. The 
spectator might be desirous of sock- 
ing the strategist. The spectator 
might be saying of the strategist: 

“The big bum!” 

It is the outside point of view we need. 
The ability to stand off at an angle and 
look at this strange person which is J as 
though he were You. This isn’t com- 
mon sense. It is more than common 
sense. Common sense will defend the 
methods of the factory, and prove that 
they are good methods and honest meth- 
ods and that every one in the factory 
just burns to be of service, so that after 
every one dies the city council will ruin 
a lot of parks with more statues of every 
one. But if you can get off to one side 
and look at your own performance as 
though you had never seen it before— 

Nature takes care of this automatically 
in our domestic relations. We come home 
in company front, firing salutes, just posi- 
tively tickled to death over some petty 
triumph and we say to the wife that we 


4 


i 
\ aaah, 


think we will lay on the couch. Then 
the wife asks why her life should be 
blasted by association with a man who 
says lay when he should say lie, and she 
runs gracefully to the bookcase and gets 
a volume on grammar and thrusts it into 
our hands and collapses on the very 
couch on which we had planned to lay, 
or lie—we are still neutral in this—and 
we deflate with a pop. We marvel that 
we should be thought capable of listen- 
ing all day long to the merry jingle of the 
typewriter bells. We should spend our 
life in the bottom of a sewer, heaving up 
and down a pick. 


It Pays But It Often Hurts 


jt pays to get the outside point of view 
now and then. It really does. O! 


course, if you get it too hard it hurts. 
His name was Diamond, I think. He 
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the Street— 





has been making overalls and similar 
durable lingerie for the trade for years 
and we met on a transcontinental train 
which had so few customers that we were 
practically foreed into conversation. One 
finds that a snappy eall for more towels 
and a dinner-hour refusal to rescue a rail- 
road from an ill-timed speculation in 
broccoli does not satisfy the need for in- 
tellectual contact. The third and only 
other person in the club car began a 
bright talk about the conference he had 
“ held with the representatives of his 
louse, 

“I always take an entire floor of the 
hotel for these conferences,” said he. 

Mr. Diamond cocked an eye my way. 
“I always travel by plane,” he con- 
tinued. “I have figured it out. I save 
“0 much time. My time is worth $600 
« day. I only spend two hours in con- 
‘erence with my men but I work fast. In 
that two hours I tell them—.” 

Mr. Diamond cocked the other eye at 
me. During the intermission Mr. Dia- 
mond said to the valuable man: 


“‘Why do you call 
those things confer- 
ences ?” 

The other man glared 
at Mr. Diamond. 

Mr. Diamond was gaz- 
ing peacefully out of the 
window. He gazed furi- 
ously at me. I could not 
sustain his flaming 
glance. He tried to put 
his knee in his lap and 
could not because the 
lap had not been ter- 
raced. He silently won- 
dered why Deity should 
not strike this blasphe- 
mer dead. You could see 
him wonder in the cor- 
ner mirror. His cheek 
turned the precise color 
of a turkey gobbler’s 
wattles when he is chas- 
ing a barefoot boy. Then 
he began to get the out- 
side point of view. You 
could see him get that, 
too. By and by he left 
the smoking car. 

Mr. Diamond said he 
had been down in Mis- 
souri to unravel an eight- 
year-old misunderstanding. He had not 
unravelled it, he added. It was the more 
provoking because he had been abso- 
lutely right and—Mr. Diamond added— 
perhaps as mistaken as anyone could be 
without positively going off the deep end. 
He had had a customer in Missouri eight 
years before. A good customer. A good 
customer, if you get me, said Mr. Dia- 
mond. The kind of customer who bought 
overalls by the long ton and saved dis- 
counts by paying cash. Mr. Diamond 
said he felt toward that customer as a 
young author does toward his first book. 
Well, not that warmly, of course. He 
could sleep at night without that cus- 
tomer under his pillow. But I understood. 
I did, indeed. 


Just A Matter of Principle 


HEN the customer made an unfair de- 

duction from one month’s bill. Mr. 
Diamond did not suspect the customer’s 
honesty then or at any other time. That 
customer’s word was so good with him 
that nothing could be better. But the 
deduction was unfair. A carton of over- 
alls had not arrived, the customer said, 
although the original package in which 
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presumably it had been shipped had 
come through safely. Mr. Diamond made 
searching inquiries and satisfied himself 
that the carton had been included in the 
package of overalls and that it simply 
could not have slipped out. The pack- 
age had been receipted for by the cus- 
tomer as in good order. There was no 
evidence that it had been broken open 
en route. Hence the carton of overalis 
must have been slipped out after it 
reached the warehouse of the good cus- 
tomer. 


The High Cost of Being Right 


: Y men are honest” said the good 

customer. “Nothing of this sort has 
ever happened before. Do you insin- 
uate—” 

“Criminy, no” said Mr. Diamond. “I 
do not insinuate anything. I merely point 
out that my men are just as honest as 
your men and that they shipped you 
this carton in good shape, and it reached 
your warehouse and if it did not get to 
your shelves that was your misfortune 
but in no sense my fault and so I must 
ask you to settle the bill in full.” 

“Well, he did settle,’ Mr. Diamond 
said sadly. “He paid that bill by return 
mail.” It was about that time that he be- 
gan to throw up entrenchments around his 
store and to shoot at Mr. Diamond's over- 
all salesmen with globular gray BB shot 
when they came near. Mr. Diamond 
says that he has no doubt to this day 
that he was morally and legally and ethi- 
cally right in insisting that a perfectly 
honest customer settle for a bill which 
the customer was absolutely convinced 
he did not owe. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Diamond in broken 
tones, “I was right.” 

“But how wrong I was,” continued Mr. 
Diamond. “That cost me $24,000, which 
would be the profits of eight years’ pleas- 
ant dealings with a good customer. With 
the best customer—” 

Mr. Diamond seemed unable to say 
more. The third man had returned to 
the club car and had set fire to a portable 
altar which he had previously informed 
us cost $2 each. They came corked in 
bottles, he said, and the tobacco was 
raised under striped silk awnings and 
never rolled except by laughing girls. The 
moment a girl felt that she could not 
laugh any longer she walked out of the 
factory and probably hunted for the 
river. The third man was looking re- 
flectively upon his long cigar as Mr. Dia- 
mond finished his discourse. Presently 
he said: 

“I’m going to quit smoking these damn 
things. I don’t like ’em anyhow. Too 
black and too long. I always used to 
like a pipe. I’m going back to a pipe.” 

Perhaps he had gotten a look at him- 
self from the outside, as Mr. Diamond 
had. One only gets such looks now and 
then, but they usually carry dividends. 

I do not know whether my friend 
Julius L. Schnell, who has been making 
fountain pens in New York City for the 
past 30 years, looks at himself very often 
as he walks down the street. In fact, 
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being almost criminally ignorant of Mr. 
Schnell’s business and intellectual proc- 
esses, I only know of two occasions in his 
life when he looked at himself from the 
outside, but both times the look paid. 

He had just been married in Cincinnati 
to a young lady whom he believes even 
yet, some 30 years later, to be the finest 
woman in the world. He 
had a good job at the 
bench. He played the 
trombone in the band 
and belonged to a bicycle 
club and had saved $800. 
You can see at a glance 
that he was not merely 
considerable of a young 
blade, but that his future 
was as secure as a coon 
ina chain gang. It sim- 
ply could not get away. 
In time he might become 
the secretary of the shop 
chapel. He might even 
go to Columbus and at- 
tend the annual conven- 
tion. Then he came home 
to his bride one night. 

“They fired Old Man Hooley today,” 
he said. “It was a darned shame. Old 
Man Hooley had worked there 42 years 
and some of his inventions had been 
mighty useful to the factory. And they 
fired him just because he used to go to 
sleep at the bench sometimes. Just sleep 
a little you know. Nod—like this.” 

Mr. Schnell obliged with an imitation of 
Old Man Hooley’s nod. 

Mrs. Schnell said that was too bad but 
that Julius should not let himself get all 
worke¢ up about it. It would be bad for 
his digestion. 

Mr. Schnell said that he would, too, let 
himself get worked up about it. In point 
of fact he had already gotten so worked 
up that he had taken his tools and quit 
and planned to take his—their—$800 and 
‘open a shop of his own. He would never 
work for any one else again, he said. 

“T can look ahead,” he said to Mrs. 
Schnell, “and see myself 42 years from 
now, maybe a little sleepy after lunch, 
and some dandy young foreman come 
along and say— 

““Hey you, Old Man Schnell. You 
“Hey you, Old Man Schnell. 
You get your time and get 
out of here. You're fired.” 
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get your time and get out of here. You're 
fired.’ Nobody’s ever going to fire me, 
Mamma. No one but Julius.” 

Mr. Schnell’s second look at himself 
from the outside—the second one that I 
know anything about, that is—came after 
he had been making and selling to manu- 
facturers the essential parts of fountain 


pens for 30 years. It is a palatable and 
totally irrelevant thought that of the 
25,000,000 fountain pens which are made 
annually in this country 2,500,000 disap- 
pear. Mr. Schnell says they are lost; I 
maintain they are thrown out the window. 
He came home one night to his family 
and discovered his daughter in the act 
of pouting. 

“Bessie made me mad today, Papa,” 
said she. 


Common Sense Isn’t Enough 


\ AR. Schnell gazed paternally upon his 
4° 4 daughter and asked, in that infernal- 
ly lofty way that fathers have, what had 
been said to get the goat of his little girl. 

“*T told Bessie,’ said his daughter, ‘that 
my father made more fountain pens than 
any other man in the world and she said: 

“*What pen does he make? I never 
heard of a Schnell pen.’ ” 

Well, there you are. He went right to 
work making his own fountain pen, which 
is something he might have done 30 years 
before if he had had that outside look 
at himself at that time. 

I am going back to 
Manny, which sounds 
like a spiritual but is 
not, although it can 
be sung to just as 
good music as a lot of 
other songs. Manny 
Strauss thinks that 
common sense is a 
grand thing to have 
but it isn’t enough. 
Most of us have com- 
mon sense, maybe. 
But before common 
sense will work it is 
necessary to get off 
at an angle and look 
at it. 

q As you walk down 
: the street. 
The new manager 


She thrusts a grammar before us 
and then collapses on the couch 





of a big store begins with one desk and 
one girl. Memorandums come to him 
Every one sends memorandums to him. 
The new idea is to give a visual jog to 
the managerial brain when possible, ani 
so theymemos come in 40 different colors. 
He only need glance at his desk to see 
that every department head, the garage 
boss, all the buyers, and 
every one else important 
enough to have a colo: 
has slipped him a memo 
- Pretty soon he has two 
desks and four stenogra- 
phers. Then he has ten 
secretaries. He has ceased 
to be a manager. He is 
just one poor little man 
running to get away from 
the storm of memos. 

Would he not do just 
as well if he did not have 
any desk at all? If he 
merely walked around 
through the store and saw 
things and asked ques- 
tions and now and then 
dictated wherever hecould 
find a stenographer? Well, wouldn’t he? 
Is there any law that a manager must 
spend his life clawing through tinted 
memos and trying to keep up with brisk 
young things from the College of Com- 
mercial Science and the Academy of 
Art? Would he not do just as well if 
he spent his time managing instead of 
wallowing in a paper storm? The ques- 
tion has been asked. 

What member of the management of a 
store ever reads the letters the store 
sends out to drum up trade? Oh, let’s 
not be silly. Of course the managers all 
read them. But they read them with the 
eye of the storekeeper and not with the 
eye of a possible customer. ‘Therefore 
they do not see that the possible custo- 
mer may tear up that letter because it 
seems to him that he has been asked to 
stay out. The farmer feels himself ad- 
dressed as a sophisticate, which is alarm- 
ing. The laborer’s wife suspects she is 
being high hatted. The banker’s wife 
looks at the letter that she receives and 
purses her lips. 

“Is this person,” she demands of the 
universe, “trying to get social with me? 
With me?” 

People do not use their brains as much 
as they do their feet. They simply do 
not get off to one side and look at them- 
selves. Once a client asked Manny 
Strauss to present an important propo- 
sition to a governor. The client wanted 
to write for an appointment, but that 
was vetoed. It would be silly to tom- 
tom into the governor’s office. It would 
be much better to assume an unimpor- 
tant and casual air. So they stood in 
the statehouse yard until the governor 
came along after lunch. He shook hands, 
of course. Governors always shake hands. 
That is why they are governors. He 


asked them to come along in. Governors 
always do that, too. a 
Then they gave him the works, sitting 
(Continued on page 197) 
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Planes reduce the traveling time between St. Paul or Minneapolis and Chicago by nine hours 


Pioneering the Air-Rail Routes 


How a new mode of travel sprang from a conversation 


By LAWRENCE G. KING 


OMBINED air and rail travel 
is now an established factor 
in our transportation scheme, 
as newspaper and magazine 

dvertising and the daily experiences of 
scores of transcontinental passengers tes- 
lily. That it will have still greater de- 
velopment in the future is obvious, both 
irom its very nature and from the de- 
‘lopment that it has made in the past. 
_ This development is best traced, per- 
haps, through the history of the air trans- 
}ort company that has been the pioneer 
i this one phase of the many-sided busi- 
Ness of aviation. That company is the 
Northwest Airways, and its planes con- 
hect the three great railroads that con- 
verge at Minneapolis and St. Paul with 
oe railroads to the East, at Chicago. 
These planes reduce the traveling time 
sver the 415 rail miles separating the 
; si Cities and Chicago from the 12 
‘ours required by the fastest trains to 
bree hours and 15 minutes—thereby 
tos ng a full business day for transconti- 
— travelers in both directions. 
. He story of this pioneer air-rail com- 
sd rete back to the Summer of 1926, 
_. ‘1 the eity of St. Paul found itself 
te 7 excellent airport but no air ser- 
=i ha kind—not even air mail. 
H. Brittin, who lives in St. 


Paul and who knows 
the Northwest and its 
possibilities, believed 
that an air line to 
Chicago would more 
than pay for itself. 
After carefully study- 
ing the matter, he 
went to Detroit in 
October of that year 
and laid the facts be- 
fore William B. 
Mayo, chief engineer 
of the Ford Motor 
Company. Mayo 
thought well of the 
idea and the two men 
submitted the data 
they had prepared to 
William B. Stout, the 
aeronautical engineer, 
and four Detroit cap- 
italists, Frank Blair, 
Eugene I. Lewis, Ed- 
ward §. Evans and 
Harold H. Emmons. 

“‘The route is a 
good one and the bus- 
iness appears to be 





UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


Col. L. H. Brittin 


Thereupon those 
present agreed to 
subscribe one-half of 
the necessary capital. 

Armed with facts 
and the assurance of 
at least half of the 
necessary cash, Colo- 
nel Brittin returned 
to St. Paul and laid 
the plan before 
Charles E. Donnelly, 
president of the 
Northern Pacific 
Railroad. In conclud- 
ing his story Colonel 
Brittin chanced to re- 
mark that “in addi- 
tion to mail we can 
probably carry pas- 
sengers who appreci- 
ate speed.” 

For a moment Don- 
nelly was silent. Then 
in his quiet, deliberate 
manner he said, “The 
plan is entirely prac- 
tical and the North- 
ern Pacific will beglad 


there,” said Mayo. “I believe that with to cooperate. Railroad men are vitally 
proper equipment and management we interested in transportation and should 


can operate the proposed line at a profit.” 


be identified with this new step in the 
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science of transportation. American 
travelers want luxury, speed and service 
—and we must anticipate the time when 
they will demand the comforts of trains 
combined with the speed of airplanes. 
We must look ahead to the time when 
plane service will be an important part of 
our transportation system. When the 
time comes to establish an air passenger 
service we will then be ready for it.” 

The idea of a coordinated air-rail pas- 
senger service originated in St. Paul that 
October day in 1926 during the copver- 
sation between those two men. Both be- 
lieved in the fundamental soundness of 
the idea and both realized that the line 
must be established and operated in a 
manner that would inspire and keep 
public confidence in it and in air trans- 
portation in general before any attempt 
could be made to carry passengers on a 
large scale. 

Colonel Lindbergh was then an ob- 
scure pilot who had not yet crossza the 
Atlantic and the great general pulic at 
that time regarded aviation as something 
of an experiment. Colonel Brittin and 
Donnelly therefore counseled each other 
to proceed slowly and carefully. 

Colonel Brittin next called on Louis W. 
Hill and Ralph Budd, respectively chair- 
man of the board and president of the 
Great Northern Railroad. After hear- 
ing Colonel Brittin’s plan Budd said that 
he thought the idea could be worked out, 
and expressed the opinion that there is 
an important_place in transportation 
where speed is needed, a place that must 
be filled by the airplane. He 
promised Colonel Brittin the 
cooperation of the Great 
Northern. 

Mr. Hill, the son of James 
J. Hill, the famous “empire 
builder,” also saw the oppor- 
tunities afforded by regular air- 
plane service. “Yes,” he said, 
“it is our duty to the public te 
go into this new phase of trans- 
portation. We were pioneers 
in railroading here in the 
Northwest and we should take 
an active part in pioneering in 
this new field of transporta- 
tion.” 

Later, when H. E. Pierpont, 
vice president in charge of 
traffic of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul, announced that 
that railroad would join the 
Northwest Airways the suc- 
cess of the venture was assured. 
Business men of the Twin 
Cities subscribed stock and the 
company immediately began 
operations in spite of the fact 
that Winter in the Northwest 
is not the most auspicious time to estab- 
lish an airway. No passenger service was 
offered until midsummer of 1927. Prior 
to that time the new airway carried only 
mail and express between the Twin Cities 
and Chicago by way of La Crosse, Madi- 
son and Milwaukee. Having operated 
under the most adverse weather condi- 
tions for eight months without the loss 
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of a single piece of mail or an accident of 
any kind it was decided to begin a passen- 
ger service on the regular mail schedule. 
- From the first the company has been 
committed to the principle of using only 
the most modern equipment. Colonel 
Lindbergh, the company’s technical ad- 
viser, Charles W. “Speed” Holman, its 
operations manager, and Colonel Brittin, 
vice president and general manager, are 
in perfect accord on the subject of air- 
planes. One of Colonel Brittin’s remarks 
on flying equipment has become an epl- 
gram of the air. 

“There are but two kinds of planes,” 
said he, “those in first class condition, 
and all the others.” 


Popular From Its Start 


NUMBER of Hamilton all-metal 
monoplanes, each capable of carrying 
seven passengers, a pilot and a cargo of 
mail, were purchased for the new passen- 
ger service in 1927. From the beginning 
the service was popular with the traveling 
public. Before another Winter had gone 
by the company realized that it must 
increase both the capacity and speed of 
its planes. Studies were made of the 
possibility of a direct non-stop service 
between the two terminals and arrange- 
ments were consummated with the Penn- 
sylvania and afterward the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads with the idea of estab- 
lishing a through de luxe service between 
the West and the Atlantic seaboard. 
A through schedule was perfected 
whereby passengers could leave New 





Every pilot employed by the Northwest Airways has 
had more than 5,000 hours in the air to his credit 


York, Philadelphia and Washington on 
evening trains that would put them in 
Chicago just after lunch the next day. 
Northwest planes awaiting these trains 
would then take the passengers at an 
average speed of 115 miles an hour to 
the Twin Cities where they would arrive 
in time to catch the late afternoon trains 
westward on the Great Northern, the 


Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul. 

A similar eastbound service would ta). 
passengers from the western trains «, 
riving in St. Paul early in the mornine 
and put them in Chicago in time for ¢},, 
eastbound trains leaving Chicago at no 
and arriving in the East early the { 
lowing morning. The airplane ser 
would save more than eight hours actw.\! 
travel time in both directions. 

The preparations for such an elaborate 
service necessitated a large increase ji) 
flying equipment and personnel. The 
advisory committee decided that an all- 
metal tri-motored plane capable of a hich 
cruising speed would provide the essen- 
tial safety factors, together with the nec- 
essary comfort and speed. The company 
placed an order for a number of the first 
Wasp-powered planes built by the Ford 
Motor Company. These ships have a 
cruising speed of 115 miles per hour and 
a maximum speed of 140 miles an hour. 
They carry 12 passengers, two pilots and 
several hundred pounds of mail and hand 
baggage. 

New single-motor Hamiltons were also 
purchased by Northwest Airways and 
other of its planes were repowered with 
520 horsepower Hornet motors, giving 
each a cruising speed of 118 to 120 miles 
an hour with a load of seven passengers, 
pilot and mail. These planes are used on 
the Milwaukee route and on the newly- 
opened Fox River Valley division, which 
runs north along the west shore of Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay, Wis. 

The direct Chicago-Twin 
Cities service began on Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. Today North- 
west Airways tickets are sold 
at all offices of the five par- 
ticipating railroads and reser- 
vations are made by the New 
York Central lines, though that 
system does not sell tickets for 
this airway. 

“In more than two years of 
flying in all weathers the com- 
pany has never had a serious 
accident, never lost a piece ol 
mail and has never injured a 
passenger,” said Colonel Brit- 
tin gently tapping his polished 
wooden desk. 

But that splendid record, 
which has won for the com- 
pany an astonishingly low in- 
surance rate, is not a matter ol 
luck. 

In building up the organiza- 
tion each man was selected be- 
cause he combined character 
with reliability and unusual 
ability to do his particular job. 
“Speed” Holman, himself 2 
pilot with a remarkable record, combed 
the country for the best pilots. Every 
pilot employed has had more than 5,000 
hours in the air. 

Ceaseless vigilance, expert piloting, ex- 
ceptional executive ability—all combined 
to establish this record, one worthy of the 
pioneer concern in the great new era 
of transportation. 


i 








By cutting rates, Matthew 
Sloan quadrupled the num- 
ber of customers of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 
He has now been put at the 
head of the entire electric 
public utilities of New York 


HE most important principle 

in American business today is 

the principle upon which 
. Henry Ford’s massive success 
is based. Mr, Ford was the first to per- 
ceive that more customers could be won 
by cutting the price of what he had to 
sell, that enough new customers would 
permit him to reduce his costs, that a 
reduction in costs would permit a fur- 
ther cut in prices, leading to still more 
customers and to greatly increased prof- 
its. A perfect cycle.” 

The man who offers this close-clipped 
analysis of the secret of the success of 
Mass production in the United States is 
the man who was the first to apply the 
Ford principle to a manufacturing and 
(distributing business which is about as 
(ifferent from motor car manufacture 
me ‘listribution as any business that can 
he ee He is Matthew Scott Sloan, 
a : " read of the entire electric public 
‘ities of Greater New York; and, among 
other things, a director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
Pa, while ago the financial inter- 
“Is that guide the great electric light and 
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¢€¢BIG BUSINESS can only 
hope to continue to be big 
when it proves that it is 
not only honest and trust- 
worthy but that it is heart- 
ily interested in the welfare 
of the public and the home. 
It must be ready and eager 
to promote the comfort and 
happiness of every individ- 
ual in the community99 


NICHOLAS MURAY, WN. Y. 


AMass Producer of Comfort 


By EDWIN C. HILL 


power companies of the metropolis sum- 
moned him from the presidency of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company and turned 
over to his absolute domination the New 
York Edison Company, the United Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, the New 
York and Queens Electric Light and 
Power Company and the Yonkers Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company. These 
amalgamated utilities, forming the larg- 
est light and power service in the world 
today, serve 2,200,000 customers directly 
and almost directly affect the pleasure, 
comfort, security and general well-being 
of more than 6,000,000 people. 

It is one of the biggest jobs in the coun- 
try in an age of vast corporations and 
able executives. It went to Sloan at the 
age of 47 because, in the nine years of 
his direction of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company, he had shown the hard-headed 
directors of the electric utilities of the 
greater city that he knew what he was 
about when he borrowed the Ford idea 
and put it to work in the electric light 
and power business. Combining that 
principle with one that he had made his 
own from boyhood—the principle that 


no business can expect to grow bigger 
without the confidence and actual friend- 
liness of the community it serves—he ac- 
complished the following in nine years: 

He increased the number of customers 
of the Brooklyn Edison Company from 
142,000 to 770,000 and lifted the gross 
annual receipts from $9,000,000 to more 
than $38,000,000. He did this by reduc- 
ing the rates for electric service three 
times, thus cutting more than $8,000,000 
from the electric light and power bills of 
Brooklyn in less than four years. That 
proved the principle was a profit maker. 

Sitting in his new office on the twenty- 
fourth floor of the great new bell tower 
which the Consolidated Gas Company 
has lifted into the pinnacled skyline of 
Manhattan, he talked to me the other 
day about his work in Brooklyn, work 
that has so forcefully illustrated both the 
value of the Ford idea and the impor- 
tance to a public service corporation of 
winning the publie’s friendship. 

“Tt is true,” he said, “that I was the 
first public utilities executive, so far as 
I know, to make the definite experiment 
of seeking more business through the re- 
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duction of rates. I had studied Henry 
Ford’s operations and methods for a 
number of years, and after I had been 
in Brooklyn a few years and had a chance 
to rebuild the organization under me, I 
made up my mind that the Ford prin- 
ciple was worth trying out in the electric 
light and power business. 

“The result was that we made a num- 
ber of rate reductions. Each one was an 
experiment, undertaken because the com- 
pany was reducing its production and 
distribution costs by various economies 
and because it expected, through attain- 
ing good will and bettering service, to 
increase its volume of business. But there 
was, nevertheless, a possibility of lessened 
revenue if our calculations proved to be 
wrong and the expected increase did not 
materialize. Personally I felt confident 
that the increase would come. 

“What actually took place was that the 
reduced rates strongly stimulated sales 
of current. We more than quadrupled 
the number of our customers and we mul- 
tiplied our gross annual receipts nearly 
five times without any large increase of 
costs. 

“Here is what took place. Whenever 
we reduced rates some woman or some 
man would say, ‘Well now that’s fine. 
That gives me a chance to have an elec- 
tric iron,’ or ‘Now we can afford an elec- 
tric refrigerator.’ The company would 
get this new business and furnish cur- 
rent for it without an appreciable in- 
erease of cost of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution. 

“The average household electric light 
bill is around $3.50 a month. Whenever 
one of our customers installed an electric 
refrigerator he just about doubled that 
bill—and without extra cost to us. It 
was almost clear profit. The same thing 
is true in lesser ratio when the housewife 
installs electric waffle irons, or hair curl- 
ers, or electric washing machines or any 
one of a hundred such conveniences. 


Getting His Money’s Worth 
“TOR the customer, as he quickly found 

out, there was so much added satis- 
faction and comfort in having these things 
in the house that he did not begrudge 
paying his larger bills. He knew he was 
getting his money’s worth. He was so 
pleased usually that he bragged a little 
to his neighbor about it. That brought 
more customers. All of this meant a tre- 
mendously expanding service. It is aston- 
ishing what electric refrigerators alone 
have done to increase the profitable sale of 
electric current, and the surface of this 
business has barely been scratched. 

“The cycle continued naturally. As 
our business expanded under rate reduc- 
tion and our profits increased, we were 
able to make further rate reductions, 
and these reductions led, as in the first 
iustance, to more customers. 

“A short time ago when I left the 
presidency of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany to take over the presidency of the 
electric light and power companies serv- 
ing greater New York City I made at 
once a survey of the new field. I saw 
where important cost savings could be 
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made and within 24 hours after taking 
office had brought about cost reductions 
of $200,000 annually. Subsequently I 
made other cost cuts and have there- 
fore already been able to cut rates for 
the metropolitan district in the amount 
of $4,700,000. 

“That is a large amount but I no longer 
look upon such cuts as an experiment. 
I believe that we will have the same ex- 
perience in New York City that we had 
in Brooklyn, and that the end of a year 
will show a substantial expansion of busi- 
ness with consequently greater profits. 
The technique of production and distri- 
bution of electricity has not been per- 
fected to the extent that we have reached 
the minimum of costs. We have ahead 
of us the possibility of large expansion 
in the volume of sales of current. Fur- 
ther economies and further sales of cur- 


rent mean, taken together, the possibility 
of further rate reductions. I know of 
no more effective means of bringing that 
about than by selling friendliness alone 
with your current. 

“My job in New York City is to make 
friends with the people, to prove to them 
that the companies under my manage- 
ment are interested in their personal wel- 
fare and in the comfort of their homes. 
and to show that our companies are ac- 
tuated by sincere civie spirit. I believe 
that I can increase the number of our 
customers from 2,200,000 to 4,000,000 or 
more.” 

Why was Matthew Scott Sloan selected 
for this job? The great capitalists who 
guide the policies, as directors or trus- 
tees, of such enormous enterprises invari- 
ably have practical reasons for putting 
any man at the head of them. In this 
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Business Men You Have Read About 














YOUTHFUL 


The youngest president 
in the automobile in- 
dustry is E. L. Cord, 
Auburn maker. In four 
years he has brought 
his company into a 
dominant position. He 
is now 34; much more 
is expected of him in 
the future 

















IT’S A BUSINESS 


Running for mayor and 
getting elected isa 
regular business with 
Charles S. Ashley of 
New Bedford, Mass. 
And business must be 
good, too, for he has 
now been reelected for 
his twenty-fourth con- 
secutive term 





TROUBLE SHOOTER 


As guide, philosopher, 
and friend to the wom- 
en workers of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
Miss Avis Lobdell is 
constantly giving first 
aid to their personal 
troubles, physical ills, 
and business worries. 
Even aids lovelorn 


NEW TOP 


E. A. Sperry gyrates to 
the top of the Ameri- 
can Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. He 
is best known as an in- 
ventor on a generous 
scale. He lives in 
Brooklyn, where his 
Gyroscope Company 
produces his inventions 


TOOLS 


Long active in Cham- 
ber activities, Henry 
Buker of Providence is 
the newly elected presi- 
dent of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. Mr. Buker 
is vice president of 
Brown & Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Company 











NEW ORDER 


A billion and one-half 
dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness is done annually 
by those in the new 
Motor and Equipment 
Association of New 
York. N. H. Boynton, 
of Cleveland, General 
Electric lamp sales 
manager, is president 
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. Nicholas F. Brady, George F. 


instance ) : 
the elder, and their associates, 


Bak« I, . 

representing the stockholders, pointedly 
sought for something more than a mere 
atte i of success. They looked for more 


than brains. They picked Sloan, in short, 
pecauise he had proven by his work and 
his contacts in Brooklyn that he under- 
‘ood the publie mind, that he knew how 
+o cet along with individuals as well as 
city governments, and because they 
wanted similar things done in New York 
ty. 
“ his nine years in Brooklyn, Sloan 
had proven in dollars and cents that he 
new how to win the confidence not only 
of the actual paying customers of the 
company but of the whole business and 
social community in which he lived. So 
they said to themselves, “If Matt Sloan 
could do that in Brooklyn there seems to 
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be no good reason why he can’t do it in 
New York City.” 

I asked Mr. Sloan, sitting across the 
desk from him in his new office, to talk 
about his philosophy of friendliness to 
the public as a business getter and a profit 
maker. He replied in the language of a 
man who thinks in straight lines: 

“Big business is not predatory or un- 
friendly to the public. It would have to 
be very stupid to be so in this day and 
age. But it is still up to the big busi- 
ness men of the country to prove their 
friendliness by word and deed. That is 
merely what I tried to do in Brooklyn. 
Big business can only hope to continue 
to be big when it proves to the public 
that it is not only honest and trust- 
worthy but that it is heartily interested 
in the welfare of the public—in the wel- 
fare of the home. It must show that it 
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In the Passing News of the Month 
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DOESN’T LOOK IT 


O. E. Braitmayer is 
celebrating his fortieth 
year with one company. 
The figures should be 
accurate, because Mr. 
Braitmayer is vice presi- 
dent of International 
Business Machines Core 
poration, located in 
New York 














OLDEST? 


The above picture was 
taken on the seventy- 
ninth birthday of Wil- 
liam C, Gaye, one of the 
Star salesmen of the 
Richards-Wilcox Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill. Re- 
cently he won a sales 
Contest, covering his 
territory in a Ford 
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MATCH THIS 


Engineer Ivar Kreuger, 
of Sweden, head of the 
Swedish Match Trust, 
has handled the business 
so well that it now con- 
trols half the world’s 
output. The match 
trust lent $75,000,000 
to the Government of 
France recently 


NEW PREXY 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
recently was installed 
as president of Stevens 
Tech, Hoboken, N. Y. 
Besides being an econo- 
mist and educator Dr. 
Davis has been very 
successful in turbine, 
aeronautical, and min- 
ing engineering 


ELECTED 


L. A. Hubach of Joseph 
Horne Company, Pitts- 
burgh, now leads the 
newly formed National 
Floor Covering Associa- 
tion. He’s for funda- 
mental facts and bet- 
ter trade relations as a 
basis for future trade 
body progress 














OIL BY RADIO 


Oil prospecting has 
been done by many 
methods. Now comes 
D. J. Moran, president 
of the Marland Oil 
Company, who tells the 
Federal Radio Com- 
mission that petroleum 
can best be found by 
short wave radio 
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is not only ready to help the community 
in which it is established but genuinely 
eager to promote the comfort and hap- 
piness of every individual in that com- 
munity. 

“My motto is friendliness—and I feel 
it. The fellow who tries to ‘put on’ such 
things will fall down hard sooner or later. 
I do feel a friendly interest in people 
around me. I sincerely want to see the 
patrons of my company get every bit 
of service they are entitled to, and a 
little more whenever we can give it to 
them, and get it as cheap as operations 
will allow. 

“I begin at home, with my own em- 
ployes. You can’t fool such men and 
women. You have to have the real thing 
in your heart or else they will know that 
you are a bluffer. From the day I be- 
came president of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company my office door was open to 
anyone who had a real grievance. I 
can’t stand this aloof business where the 
great man sits incommunicado in his mag- 
nificent private office with a lot of brass 
rails and glib secretaries barring out peo- 
ple who have a real right to see him. 


Friendliness Did Not Exist 


33 HEN I took charge over in Brook- 

lyn I discovered at once that friend- 
liness simply did not exist, either in the 
concern itself or out among the people 
the concern was depending upon. There 
was a poor morale among our working 
force, and outside the people looked upon 
us as a kind of combination of Jesse 
James and Benedict Arnold. The em- 
ployes had been high-hatted and the cit- 
izens had been ignored. I made up my 
mind to change all that, no matter what 
happened to me. I might go out in a 
short time, but I figured I would have 
at least a year to work in. 

“I started around through the offices 
and the plants and talked to the men 
and women. I learned their names, where 
they lived, how many they had in their 
families, what their problems were; and 
I told every single one of them that if 
they encountered a trouble that was too 
much for them to bring it tome. I made 
them understand that one of the big jobs 
of the president was to do everything in 
his power to make his people comfort- 
able and happy and therefore content 
with their work. That is the thing that 
makes for efficiency. Within a few 
months I got to know practically every 
man and woman in our force by their 
first names, and I had the satisfaction 
of seeing them smile when I came around 
—no shivers at the appearance of the 
big boss, no fear of a bawling out or 
a trumped up criticism, but instead an 
obvious pleasure. 

“In the meantime I had been studying 
our employes individually and in groups. 
When that survey was finished I estab- 
lished a maximum and minimum wage 
for every class. I raised wages every 
six months. When the man or woman 
who got the benefit of the increase showed 
at the end of six months that he or she 
wasn’t up to it, I transferred him to 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Business and National Defense 

















A. J. Brosseau, 


President, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
New York City 


Frederick J. Haynes, 
President, Durant Motors, Inc. 
troit, Michigan 















Carl R. Gray, 


President, Union Pacific 
stem, 


y 
Omaha Nebraska 














Irwin Laughlin, 
Washington, D. C. 
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INDUSTRIAL preparedness has just been discussed 
with the House Military Affairs Committee by manufac- 
turers experienced in war-time production. Through reso- 
lution of its members, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is advocating “educational orders” as part of the 
plan. These would aid manufacturers in peace time to 
solve problems of getting their plants into war production. 

The Chamber’s National Defense Committee, shown 
here, originated the “educational orders” resolution. 
Messrs. Trigg and Haynes of this Committee and the 
following manufacturers presented the need for such orders 
to the House Committee: Alfred Jones, Lancaster, Pa.; 
J. W. Glover, Marietta, Ga.; Edwin B. Meissner, St. 
Louis; H. C. Osborn, Cleveland; H. H. Pease, New 
Britain, Conn.; H. H. Rice, Detroit, and Thomas Elliott 
and John S. Sewell, Birmingham. 
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Counting Tomorrow’s Customers 


How will America’s growth affect your business? 


By W.S. THOMPSON and P. K. WHELPTON 


Directors of Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 


ITHIN recent weeks two 

statements have ap- 

peared in the press to the 

effect that our popula- 
tion will be approximately twice its pres- 
ent size, or about 240 millions in the year 
2000 A. D. One of these statements was 
made by the sales manager of a great 
\itomobile concern, the other by a popu- 
lar writer on economic subjects. 

These men were interested in showing 
how great will be the business opportuni- 
ties of the next three-quarters of a century 
lue to our vast increase in numbers. 
They found what appeared to them good 
evidence of this probable growth in the 
continuation of the curve showing our in- 
rease down to the present. 

But vital statisties, like business statis- 
tics, require specialized and technical 
knowledge for their proper interpreta- 
tion. On the surface they appear to tell 
us many things which in reality will not 





come to pass, and their true message is 
quite likely to remain hidden to one not 
versed in their ways. 

It so happens that the staff of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Pop- 
ulation Problems has been engaged for 
some months in deciphering the meaning 
of birth rates and death rates as they re- 
late to our future growth. The main re- 
sults of this study, assuming that our net 
immigration remains at about 250,000 an- 
nually, are given in the table below. 


A Matter of 55 Millions 


NSTEAD of a total population of about 

240 millions in 2000 A. D., we find that 
facts seem to warrant an estimate of only 
185.6 millions—about 55 millions fewer 
than our sales manager is counting on. 
The probable absence of this vast num- 
ber from our population will unquestion- 
ably affect our economic problems in a 
variety of ways. In what follows we shall 





point out some of the more obvious ef- 
fects of this slowing up of population 
growth on the business life of the country. 

Adequate facilities for transportation 
and communication are essential to our 
healthy economic progress. Also, these 
facilities should be maintained at the 
minimum cost compatible with their ef- 
ficiency, for the costs of transportation 
and communication enter into the costs 
of all goods. 

Now it is obvious that certain kinds of 
transportation must be planned for a 
considerable time in advance if we are to 
have the service available when needed. 
Railways, waterways, and perhaps trunk 
highways belong to this class. 

If, then, we are to have adequate trans- 
portation at reasonable cost we must 
know about how many people are likely 
to need this service. If we build the more 


permanent structures of transportation 
on the belief that we shall have a popu- 




















ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 1920-2000 



















Includes Indian and “Other Colored.” 
*Corrected for undernumeration, hence about 430,000 greater than 
the census figure. 


Native Foreign 

Total’ W hite Born White 

1920? 106,290,000 81,540,000 13,720,000 

1930 123,600,000 96,680,000 14,3 30,000 

1940 138,250,000 110,580,000 1 3,690,000 

1950 151,620,000 123,700,000 12,800,000 

1960 162,670,000 134,870,000 11,770,000 

1970 171,460,000 144,020,000 10,800,000 

1975 175,120,000 147,830,000 10,420,000 
1980 178,200,000 
1990 182,900,000 
185,600,000 




















Negro 





10,600,000 
12,090,000 
1 3,420,000 
14,510,000 
15,370,000 
15,950,000 
16,160,000 
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lation of 240 millions here in 2000 A. D., 
we shall find our country carrying a 
heavy overhead cost in its transportation 
system which will seriously impede its 
economic devel- 
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ficiency of industry can be greatly in- 
creased. This should add to the purchas- 
ing power of consumers as a class. If 
costs of distribution can be lowered as 
fast as costs of 
production there 





opment. 





To plan a high- 
way system for 80 
million autos (one 
for every three in 
our population in 
2000 A. D., ac- 


TABLE II]—Estimated Rates of Increase 
of the Population of the United 
States 1920-1975 


Native Foreign 
Total White BornWhite Negro 


should be no dit- 
ficulty in effecting 
a general incresse 
in purchasing 
power sufficient 
to offset for a de- 


cording to our 1920-30 16.29 18.57 —4-45 14.06 cade or two the 
sales manager), 1930 4° ! —_ 4 > Wa ap a slower increase in 
when we shall cake ae aa a aan numbers. 

have only 60 mil- ;960-70 5.41 6.78 —9.18 3.77 There are some 


lions or fewer, 1965-75 4-68 


would certainly 


5-84 —9.26 3.06 indications, how- 


ever, that in- 








be a great waste. 
Of course there is 
actually little danger that most facilities 
of transportation and communications 
will get ahead of needs, but it has hap- 
pened in the past in the case of railways 
and canals and should be guarded against 
in the future. Fortunately, automobile 
transportation is more flexible than rail- 
way and water and can take up or give 
considerable slack in a short time. This 
is also true of air transportation and of 
most of the means of communication. 

It must also be remembered that cer- 
tain basic economic changes are taking 
place now which bid fair to relieve our 
present transportation system—particu- 
larly the railways—of some of its load. 
The development of giant power and the 
relocation of industry may have a marked 
effect in reducing the ton-miles each of 
us needs his freight hauled. 

In view, then, of the slower future 
growth of our population and the changes 
in our economic life making for great 
changes in amounts and means of trans- 
portation needed, it will certainly behoove 
us to study carefully our future develop- 
ments in transportation if we are to have 
an efficient and economic system at our 
service at all times. 

Another consequence of this slowing up 
of population growth will be the intensi- 
fication of competition in all lines of busi- 
ness. Heretofore the manufacturer and 
the merchant have been abie to count on 
a greatly increased population to buy their 
goods as well as upon an increasing pur- 
chasing power of the individual consumer. 


Fewer New Customers After 1930 


S Table II shows, after 1930 there will 
be a marked falling off in the percent- 
age increase 2: our population. In other 
words, the proportion of new customers 
will decline sharply in the near future. 
If our manufacturers and merchants are 
not to experience a marked slowing up in 
their rates of expansion they will have 
to find some way to make their old cus- 
tomers better customers. They can no 
longer rely on mere increase in numbers 
to carry them forward as rapidly as in 
the past. Only by increasing the pur- 
chasing power of people even more rap- 
idly than in the past. can business be kept 
moving at its present pace. 
Engineers tell us that the present ef- 


creased competi- 
tion in selling 
tends to raise costs rather than lower 
them, and it is not clear that we can count 
on the same increased efficiency in dis- 
tributing goods that we have recently 
witnessed in the making of them. 

It is obvious then that the increased 
competition for business, due in part to 
the slower expan- 
sion of the mar- 


limit the competition among distributors. 

Unquestionably the growing keenness 
of competition will increase the tendency 
towards monopoly both in the production 
and distribution of goods. Business men 
will need to be careful in this matter be- 
cause monopoly is a dangerous thing to 
business as well as to the consumer. Not 
only does monopoly tend to impair the 
efficiency of business but in so far as it 
artificially raises prices it reduces the pur- 
chasing power of the community, which 
in turn reacts on costs and so the vicious 
cirele is closed. 

There is no reason, however, why mo- 
nopoly should be the answer of business 
to the new conditions produced by » 
slower population growth. The more 
farseeing and imaginative men will not 
acquiesce in such a policy. They know 
that an extension of markets rather than 
their curtailment is essential to the 
healthy growth of our economic life. Sueh 
men will devote their efforts to devising 
methods for increasing the purchasing 
power of the community so that more of 
their products will find a market. 

The real con- 
flict between bus- 








ket, is going to 
make life more 
strenuous for 
many business 
men. It is also 


TABLE III—Estimated Percentages of 
Total Population of the United States 
Urban and Rural 1926-1975 


iness men will be 
between those 
who believe that 
they will succeed 
best in a market 


likely to result in Urban Rural limited and de- 
development of iri 54-7 — termined by mo- 
new forms of bus- se rd 43.4 nopoly and those 
iness organization. 1950 64.2 35.8 who think that 
For forms which 1960 66.8 33.2 their success de- 
were well enough 1975 68.7 31.3 mands competi- 


adapted to the 


tive conditions, 








needs of the time 
to survive while 
population was growing rapidly may be 
unable to survive under conditions pro- 
duced by the slowing up of this growth. 

It seems probable that the recent 
movement in the direction of mergers of 
more or less independent plants and 
stores is one of the adaptive movements 
of business to the new situation. These 
mergers have the ostensible motive of 
economy in production, marketing, or 
both. In so far as they actually accom- 
plish this they are certainly adaptive in 
the best sense. There is danger, how- 
ever, that an original motive of increased 
efficiency will become an effort towards 
monopoly and will lead to attempts to 
meet the new conditions by restriction of 
output and trade practices calculated to 








TABLE IV—Age Composition of the Popu- 
lation in 1920 and Estimates for 1975 


,. 1920 1975 

Age White Negro White “Negro 
Groups Percent Percent Percent Percent 

O- 4 11.4 12.1 7.6 9.0 

5-19 29.1 33.9 22.7 26.8 
20-44 38.2 37.8 36.8 38.4 
45-69 18.4 14.3 26.9 21.8 
70 and over 2.9 1.9 6.0 4.0 
All ages 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








between those 
who believe price 
maintenance is the best way to insure 
profits and those who believe that the 
extension of markets through lower prices 
means greater prosperity for all. 

Such a conflict is always in progress, 
but its intensity will be greatly enhanced 
by the decline in our rate of growth. 

In connection with the fact that our 
industrial productive capacity is increas- 
ing more rapidly than our purchasing 
power, we often hear it said that we must 
look to foreign markets for the outlet for 
our surplus products. Certainly these 
should be cultivated assiduously, but we 
should remember that most of the na- 
tions with which we trade extensively are 
also entering periods of slower popula- 
tion growth. Competition for foreign 
trade is even now keener than for home 
markets and with the recovery of Europe 
such competition will become steadily 
more intense. 

In foreign markets we have to meet the 
competition of all the world on an equal 
footing. There are no tariff walls to shel- 
ter us there. Indeed the experience of 


Great Britain indicates that it would be 
most unwise to depend too largely on for- 
eign trade. 

It is a weak reed which may be broken 
by many forces and therefore should not 
be allowed to become a very important 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Meat Marketing Faces a Change 


By HARRISON E. HOWE 


Editor, Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


\LLY, run down to the 
drug store and bring me a 
two-pound steak.” 
Unheard of? Yes, at 
present, but one of these days-after- 
tomorrow you may be issuing just 
such an order, because the mer- 
chandising evolution has already 
overtaken meat products. 

The modern retailer of food prod- 
ucts handles in great part nation- 
ally advertised and trade-marked 
goods in packages prepared at the 
plant. Particularly is this true in 
the chain store, where merchandis- 
ing packaged goods become really 
glorified. This is but natural, since 
such packaging simplifies serving 


the consumer, who through educa- 
tional advertising has had most of 
his questions regarding the prod- 


ucts fully answered in advance. 
The commodity is preweighed in 
the package and described in ad- 
vance by the advertiser. Quality 
is depended upon to do the rest, for 
manuiacturers have learned the 
iolly of spending a king’s ransom to 
persuade the public to buy but 
once. Quality, truthfully por- 
trayed in advertising, must secure 
reorders. The manufacturers re- 
member the rhyme: 


A lion met a tiger 

As they drank beside a pool. 

Said the tiger, “Tell me why 

You're roaring like a fool?” 

“That's not foolish,’ said the lion 

With a twinkle in his eyes, 

‘They call me king of all the beasts 
ecause I advertise.” 

A rabbit heard them talking 

And ran home like a streak. 

He thought he’d try the lion’s plan 

But his roar was a squeak, 

A fox came to investigate— 

Had luncheon in the woods. 

“ When you advertise, my friends 
© sure you've got the goods. 


By — the packages in their vari- 
lood pee wrappers, Nearly every 
tangs, Te Tesented; even eggs and 
a be trade-marked. So may 
— bacon, as well as other smoked, 

‘d, and canned meats. But fresh 


meat products rarely are packaged. A 


Side \f wa A 
ees Ma ef or a loin of pork may be 
on with some approved ink or may 


‘ tag indicating its source, but the 





THIS new wrapper and an equally new 
process by which meats can be frozen 
at 40 degrees below zero without af- 
fecting their freshness may revolution- 
ize meat retailing. Among the inter- 
esting possibilities is the selling of 
“ready-made” cuts by slot machines 








majority of fresh meats offer a real trade- 
mark problem. This problem has long 
been recognized and attempts have been 
made to meet it but with little success. 

In addition to the merchandising ad- 
vantages, such packaging would save 
much waste, for all the favored standard 
cuts could be prepared at the packing 
plant, where skilled men can be assem- 
bled. Such packaging would also be of 
great advantage to retailers, who now 
find themselves required to buy some cuts 
that can be retailed only with difficulty 
or at a relative loss in order to secure 
their needs in the more desirable portions. 

Uniform dependable quality could be 
maintained and packers of all meat prod- 
ucts, including fish and fowl, could make 
it possible for the ultimate consumer to 
purchase trade-marked brands, which 
would grow enormously in value. 

But the realization of such a progres- 
sive step has had to wait upon science, 
as is so often the case in industry. What 
are some of the factors in food preserva- 
tion, control of which is essential if eco- 


nomic distribution is to be made 
without impairing the quality? 

First comes the action of bac- 
teria, enzymes, and whatever else it 
is that can be blamed for “autoly- 
sis.” This is the process which if 
stopped at just the right time gives 
us the ripening of meats that great- 
ly improves quality, flavor and ten- 
derness, but which if it goes too far 
results not in ripening but in rot- 
ting. 


Oxidation Hurts Meat 


NOTHER factor is oxidation, 
caused by contact with the air 
and which is obviously increased by 
the greater extent of surface ex- 
posed when meat is cut into retail 
portions. It is the oxygen of the air 
which promotes discoloration and 
aids spoilage. It also contributes 
directly to rancidity of the fats. 

Still another factor is dehydra- 
tion or drying out. This takes place 
more rapidly when fresh products, 
unprotected, are exposed to low 
temperatures for a considerable 
time. Meat hanging in a refrigera- 
tor gradually but continuously 
gives up its moisture to form the 
frost on the cooling coils. This 
dries out the meat, leaving it with 
“burned spots” and makes it less desirable. 

Scientists have discovered a great deal 
regarding the control of the types of 
bacteria and enzymes that cause ultimate 
spoilage if left unchecked. Simple solu- 
tions of approved chemical compounds 
aid in inhibiting growth of bacteria. In 
some cases, as with fish and meats, the 
surface may be cleaned in sterile solutions 
which leave the flesh unaffected and com- 
pletely disappear when the skin is re- 
moved. 

A very important method in holding 
fresh products is the established system 
of refrigeration, for if held at a low enough 
temperature in storage during shipping 
and while on display, destructive proc- 
esses can be arrested and held almost 
stationary. 

Science has made notable contributions 
to the art of refrigeration. Ice is abund- 
ant, thanks to methods for manufacturing 
it. The mechanical refrigerator, which 
maintains a low temperature at all times, 
is a safeguard against food spoilage and 
(Continued on page 170) 
















Old-fashioned 
house breakers 
took a chance on ==" 
being shot, then 
had to lug their loot 
home afterwards 


ORN of the nation’s prosperity 

and commercial expansion, a 

new industry has grown to 

giant maturity during the years 

since the war. Ranking now as a billion- 

dollar-a-year business, it has not attracted 

the attention due its importance because 
it does not advertise. 

True to the traditions of American 
business acumen, this new industry has 
quickly developed its own personnel of 
technical specialists. From its ranks there 
have emerged leaders to meet its expand- 
ing problems, to vision its future and 
guide its growth. 

The name of this giant enterprise is 
commercial crime. Its leaders, if they 
cared to claim their due professional 
status, might call themselves fraudists, 
fraudicians, bankruptcy engineers, or 
gypsters. By the public they are coming 
to be called racketeers. That is hardly an 
accurate term, for the best minds among 
our commercial criminals rarely employ 
the strong-arm methods associated with 
other forms of racketeering. Truth might 
be better served if we used plain English 
and simply called them thieves. 

The wolves and rodents of commerce 
we have had always with us; only recent- 
ly, however, have they developed the far- 
flung machinery of complex operation on 
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Illustrations by 
Stuart Hay 


a large scale. Criminal enterprise, in tech- 
nique, has kept pace with honest enter- 
prise. Crime has developed the person- 
nel, the capital and the organization of 
modern big business. 

The more common tactics employed in 
stock frauds and insurance frauds are 
fairly well known. The schemes used to 
defraud creditors, which have increased 
as the use of credit has expanded until 
they now outrank all other types of busi- 
ness law breaking, are little known except 
to those who have gained their knowledge 
through painful experience. In the prac- 
tice of credit frauds, crime has reached its 
highest specialized development. 


The Vicious Circle 


HERE are shrewd, high-priced law- 

yers who grow fat as the legal cham- 
pions of credit crooks. Their services are 
by no means confined to defending ac- 
cused felons in the courts. They advise 
and assist in the planning of crimes. There 
are bankruptcy engineers experienced in 
the fraudulent obtaining of credit, in the 
buying and disposal of each leading line 
of merchandise. There are fences, cash 
buyers of credit merchandise, grown rich 
by dealing in the produce of credit thefts 
by dishonest retailers. Their system of 
distribution is thoroughly organized, their 


the Credit Crooks 
Racket 


By STEPHEN I. MILLER 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


source of supply fairly constant and de- 
pendable. 

The extent and efficiency of the sys 
tematic plundering is illustrated by a few 
of the typical methods used: Fence <A, 
hearing that Merchant B is in financial 
difficulties, lays his plans with Lawyer C 
and approaches the merchant with a 
proposition. “It isn’t generally known,” 
he says, “that you are on the ragged edge. 
Your credit is still good. Let me handle 
this bankruptcy, and we will both make 
money. 

“T will send you an expert who knows 
what to buy and how to cover up disposal 
of the goods. Some of the stuff we will 
leave in stock to allay suspicion. Most 0! 
it will be sent to me by circuitous routes. 
When we are ready for the bust, Lawyer 
C will file a petition against you as my 
attorney, on the basis of an assignment. 
He will then be appointed attorney for 
the receiver, and will manage the settle 
ment of the business to our mutual ad 
vantage. Naturally we will then split the 
proceeds.” 

The plan is launched, and manufactur: 
ers in Oshkosh, Battle Creek, Peoria and 
Nashville, whoiesalers in New York, Dal- 
las, Chicago and Atlanta—perhaps 200 in 
all—are defrauded. 

They may lose, in the aggregate, any- 
where from $15,000 to $150,000. _ 

What an improvement on the technique 
of the old-fashioned housebreaker, who 
risked getting shot every time he broke 
into a store for a paltry. hundred dollars’ 
worth of merchandise and then had the 
discomfort of lugging it home under cover 
of night. The modern crook has the goods 
he intends to steal delivered at the door 
of his warehouse by the obliging manu- 
facturer. 

The burglar considers himself a crook, 
and consorts with others of his class. Your 
brazen commercial criminal considers 
himself a business man and rarely loses 
caste until he has received a prison sen- 
tence. The burglar courts heavy penal- 
ties. The business crook is usually pros- 
ecuted under federal laws, tempered by 
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Uncle Sam's traditional benevolence. Five 

‘he maximum penalty for viola- 

ion of the federal bankruptcy or mail 

fraud laws; conspiracy to violate either 

vatute carries a maximum penalty of two 

| here are no heavier penalties for 
iffenses. 

In practice, the limit sentence is almost 
never imposed upon commercial law vio- 
| \ survey of 500 recent commer- 
cases showed an average sen- 
sonce of seven months and 29 days. Time 
yf for good behavior undoubtedly cut 
Jown the average actual imprisonment. 
One wonders how many of these 500 
prisoners profited sufficiently by their 
fraud operations to recompense them 


amply for the time spent in prison. 


years 


years. 


repeated 


Jators. 
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Credit Built Upon Sand 


ONSIDER another example of fraud 

tactics: Fence A arranges to back 
Bankruptey Expert B in a fraud opera- 
tion in another town. He advances money 
which is deposited in a bank to the credit 
of the store established by the crook. The 
money, of course, is withdrawn after it 
has been used to establish a credit rating. 
Goods are bought steadily as long as man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers are disposed 
toextend credit and are promptly turned 
over to the fence. 

The crook, who has operated under an 
assumed name, disappears when he feels 
that creditors are getting suspicious. The 
individual creditors, finding no assets to 
levy against, may simply mark the ac- 
count off their books as a bad debt, with- 
out the formality of a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding. Recently, the cooperation of 
creditors through adjustment bureaus, 
and the interchange of credit information 
between firms, has severely handicapped 
this fraud scheme. 

_ Perhaps the oldest type of credit fraud 
is the so-called “similar name racket.” In 
this case, the crooks operate under a firm 
hame similar to, or identical with, that 







Today the crook has the 
goods he intends to steal 
delivered at the door of 


of a well-rated concern. Goods are bought 
on credit from out-of-town dealers, who 
suppose that they are selling to the estab- 
lished house. In working this scheme, the 
crooks usually employ hit-and-run tactics, 
buying large quantities of goods in a short 
time, disposing of them at cut prices to a 
fence, and dis- 
appearing be- 
fore suspicions 
are aroused. 
As a variation, 
crooks some- ‘ 
times buy out- 
right a firm 
with a reputation 
for prompt pay- 
ment and defraud 
manufacturers and 
wholesalers before 
the change in own- 
ership becomes 
known. 

These are typical 
examples of fraud 
schemes, but few specific cases are, in fact, 
so simple. While each new case seems a 
variant of some familiar scheme, it is 
likely to be found complicated in detail. 
A ring of crooks, perpetrating several 
frauds simultaneously, or successively, can 
help each other to cover up the disposal 
of goods. A large proportion of the fraud 
cases uncovered recently have been inter- 
locking. 

The practice of buying merchandise 
and never paying for it was a flourishing 
business, on a moderate scale, before the 
war. Restricted somewhat during the 
war years, when the Government was the 
largest. purchaser and strict supervision 
was maintained over industry, it came 
into its own during the post-war boom 
days. Deflation and restricted credits 


crippled its activities for a time, but as 
production gathered speed and the credit 
situation was relaxed, credit fraud entered 
upon its great era of expansion. 





his warehouse by the oblig- 
ing manufacturer 












The brazen commercial crimi- 
nal considers himself a highly 
specialized business man 
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On the basis of yearly bad debt surveys 
made by the National Association of 
Credit Men and checked with the Asso- 
ciation’s experience regarding the propor- 
tion of fraud in uncollectable accounts, 
fraud losses of manufacturers and whole- 
salers were estimated at $500,000,000 for 
1927. By no means 
all this loss is rep- 
resented in the an- 
nual total of com- 
mercial failures, be- 
cause many of the 
fly-by-night estab- 
lishments of credit 
criminals fold up 
and disappear with- 
out formal bank- 
ruptey proceedings. 

The whole history 
of commercial crime 
tends to show that 
its levy increases in 
times of prosperity 
and easy credit, and 
decreases in times of depression, present- 
ing a curve very similar to that of income 
taxes. While organized resistance has 
brought about an appreciable decrease in 
the commercial crime tax, information in- 
dicates that credit frauds, stock frauds 
and insurance frauds cost at least $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1927. 





Business Arms for War 


DD to that the toll of a dozen lesser 

kinds of commercial stealing, the cost 

of credit insurance and other losses indi- 

rectly due to frauds, and the total prob- 

ably equaled the $1,308,012,533 paid as 

corporation income taxes to the Federal 
Government in 1927. 

Business, becoming aware of this enor- 
mous tribute levied by the pirates of com- 
merce, was shaken out of its complacency. 
It took its stand valiantly against further 
toleration of crime, and began systemat- 
ically to reduce its fraud taxes. 

Stock exchanges, 
investment bankers 
and other agencies 
took vigorous steps 
to combat stock 
frauds. A campaign 
was carried on to 
warn investors 
against the methods 
of dishonest pro- 
moters. Financiers 
aided in framing 
laws aimed to curb 
fraudulent prac- 
tices. Banks, individually and 
through the American Bankers As- 
sociation, cooperated in the war on 
financial crime. The insurance com- 
panies redoubled their efforts to 
stamp out insurance frauds. 

These efforts were not an attempt 
on the part of business to usurp functions 
of government. They were a part of the 
new order of cooperation between busi- 
ness and government. Recognizing the 
magnitude and complexity of the task to 
be performed in policing its manifold 
operations, business offered its coopera- 
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tion. Government, understanding the 
value of that cooperation, gladly accepted 
the offer. 

One of the most thorough campaigns 
against fraud was that undertaken by 
banks, wholesalers and manufacturers 
through the National Association oi 
Credit Men. This group raised a Credit 
Protection Fund of $1,400,000 to finance 
an organized system of investigation into 
eredit frauds. 


Drastic Measures Needed 

HE wholesalers and manufacturers 

reasoned that protection of credit was 
essential to their business, and that the 
peculiar hazards of their large-scale credit 
granting warranted strong protective 
measures. The staggering total of an- 
nual loss was sufficient reason for such 
an effort. A greater potential menace 
was the increasing extent to which shady 
practices and piratical disregard of law 
were weaving themselves into the fabric 
of American business life. 

They understood that credits are built 
on confidence, and that fundamental 
business integrity is the foundation of 
our credit structure. They saw that the 
increase in frauds and subversive prac- 
tices was insidiously wearing away this 
basic integrity, destroying the 
confidence which it inspired. 

The investigation service set 
up to protect wholesale credit 
was organized on a national 
scale. It had the backing of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men, and the cooperation of 
thousands of member firms. 
Fifty seasoned investigators 
were assigned to strategic 
points, and captained by legal 
staffs in each division of the 
country. Their function was 
limited to gathering evidence of 
frauds, making it possible for 
prosecutors to proceed with 
cases which they had hitherto 
lacked the time and the facili- 
ties to investigate. 

Formerly an individual whole- 
saler or manufacturer would 
come to the United States At- 
torney and say: 

“I want to file a complaint 
against Dealer So-and-So. He 
has bought $500 worth of goods from me 
on credit in the last month, and I suspect 
that he has bought heavily from other 
firms. Now he has closed his store and 
disappeared. No, I don’t know where he 
is. It’s up to you to find him; that’s your 
business, isn’t it?” 

If the authorities succeeded in locating 
the fugitive bankrupt the prosecutor had 
to untangle the involved affairs of the 
defunct concern in order to establish 4 
basis for prosecution. Assuming that he 
succeeded, there was always the possi- 
bility that the complaining creditors 
would elect to accept a compromise set- 
tlement, and cease to aid the prosecution, 

The system tended to make prosecu- 
tors feel they were being used as collec- 
tion agents. The credit thief knew that 
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if he store enough there was an excellent 
chance that he could buy his freedom by 
returning part of his loot. That state of 
affairs naturally dulled the enthusiasm 
of prosecutors regarding mercantile fraud 
cases. 

The procedure instituted by the Credit 
Protection Department is much simpler. 
The counsel of the Association goes to 
the prosecutor and says: 

“Dealer So-and-So violated this sec- 
tion of the mail fraud statute, or that 
provision of the National Bankruptcy 
Act. Here is the evidence. Your man 
skipped town, but we found him and 
have him under surveillance. The Asso- 
ciation members have pledged themselves 
not to accept any compromise settlement 
that will interfere with your efforts.” 

Is it any wonder that prosecutors have 
been able to get more convictions with 
this sort of cooperation, and that credit 
frauds are becoming less profitable? 

Since the establishment of the Credit 
Protection Fund more than 600 criminals 
have been convicted through its investi- 
gations, cooperating with federal and 
state authorities. An analysis of opera- 
tions up to October 1, 1928, showed some 
interesting results. The Department 
had conducted 1,351 detailed investiga- 








“I don’t know 
wherehe is. It’sup 
to you to find him” 


tions of cases believed to be fraudulent 
after preliminary investigations, and had 
checked up on about 2,000 individuals 
believed guilty of frauds in these cases. 
Indictments were obtained against 1,320 
individuals, almost one for every case, or 
about 66 per cent of those believed guilty 
of frauds. 

Convictions were obtained against 545 
of the 722 individuals who came to trial, 
or 75.5 per cent. 

It was forecast then that if the estab- 
lished percentage of convictions were 
maintained in the trial of the 598 persons 
then under indictment, the Department 
would have accounted for 1,000 crimi- 
nals—each a menace to business— 
through investigations already complet- 
ed. That would be an average of 20 


crooks put behind bars for each invest;- 
gator in the field. 

Since possibility of compromise seti|o- 
ments is ruled out, the recovering 0; 
claims for creditors is subordinated to 
the sending of criminals to prison. At 
the end of three years’ operation, how- 
ever, it was found that concealed assets 
recovered for bankrupt estates exceede:] 
by more than $100,000 the cost of oper- 
ating the investigation service. 

This three-and-one-half-year experi- 
ment with a business police force has de- 
veloped three trends. Convictions have 
increased from 75 to 100 per cent each 
year. The proportion of cases warranting 
prosecution among the total number of 
bankruptcies examined each year has 
shown a resulting decrease. A changing 
attitude toward business crime, reflected 
in prompter cooperation of nonmember 
firms, alacrity of prosecutors in pushing 
cases, the increasing tendency of juries 
to convict and of judges to impose stiffer 
penalties has made possible increased e{- 
fectiveness in the drive on crime. 

While the number of credit frauds per- 
petrated. has been decreasing and the 
number of violators convicted has been 
increasing, the prorated cost of obtaining 
convictions has shown a steady decline. 
Two and one-half times as many convic- 
tions were obtained during the third 
year of operation as during the first 
year, with little increase in expenditure. 
The three-and-one-half-year experiment 
has demonstrated that fraud can be suc- 
cessfully combated. The rate of the gain 
gives promise of a time when credit frauds 
in the wholesale field will be reduced to 
negligible proportions. 


The Three Favored Classes 


HREE classes of malefactors are 

singled out for particular investigation 
—receivers of stolen goods, dishonest law- 
yers who connive in bankruptcy frauds, 
and professional “crooked bust” artists 
who have adopted the scheme of getting 
rich by going broke. 

Crooked lawyers are being weeded out, 
“fraudicians” are feeling the hand of the 
law, fences who have been the backers 
and the brains of the crooked bankruptcy 
business for years are being sent to 
prison. There are in federal prisons to- 
day more than 100 fences, disbarred law- 
yers and veteran fraud artists, each of 
whom has cost business many thousands 
of dollars, who never spent a day in prison 
until this business police force got on 
their trails. 

The spirit of “no compromise with 
crime” has been one of the most valuable 
by-products of this, as of other cam- 
paigns against fraud. The firms which 
joined in the movement chose to make it 
war to the bitter end and credit crooks 
have been made aware of the stiffened 
resistance. 

The resolute drive to stamp out frauds 
in the wholesale credit field is only one 
phase of the determination manifested by 
business to square its shoulders and pu! 
an end to organized plundering. The er: 
of business complacence toward crime 
has ended. 
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The Sedan 
Delivery 

$ 
595 

f.o.b. factory, 

Flint, Mich. 

Chevrolet Sedan Dell 
e 
—Introducing a New Order of Smartness 
and Utility in a Low-Priced Delivery Unit 
Meeting the long-existing demand fora | Under the hood is the new Chevrolet six- 
commercial unit with allthe comfortand cylinder valve-in-head motor — whose 
smartness of a passenger car — the new power, speed, smoothness and economy 
Chevrolet Sedan Delivery is being hailed have amazed everyone. The body is built 
by fleet operators everywhere as one of | by Fisher—with all the strength, sturdi- 
the year’s greatest con- ness and surpassing style 
tributions to the commer- for which the Fisher name 
cial car industry. ie _ $525 is famous. And through- 
Adapted from passenger The Phaeton........ $525 out the entire chassis are 
car design—with special hie Cl soca csc ses $595 found those fine car fea- 
regard for the require- IND ils kv cause $595 tures which distinguish 
ments of smart specialty WOMMMIO 640s ceases $675 the Outstanding Chevro- 
shops, department stores, The Sport Cabriolet .... 695 let — resulting in unusual 
and salesmen whose work ce eromeainy sacnnain i comfort, safety, roadabil- 
* n Delivery ........- . ‘ 
requires them to carry piditidiens Cheins... *400 ity and handling ease. 
samples — it introduces 1% Ton Chassis $545 
into the low-price field an > ‘6 eis Chiadite wn Cu OER See this remarkable deliv- 
entirely new combination Prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Mich. ery unit at your Chevrolet 
of beauty, utility andvalue. oka dealer’s today! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
QU £4 ae es cv L Ow ec Co eet 
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Are You Selling for Sales’ Sake? 


High pressure moves goods but also causes trouble 


By ARTHUR H. LITTLE 


“ @ ND now,” said the branch man- 


ager, glancing at his notes, 

“we come to the last item 

on the conference program— 
and the most important. It is the mat- 
ter of high-pressure selling.” 

The sales crew shuffled feet, and 
peeped at the clock. Two-fifteen—and 
no lunch yet! The sales manager con- 
tinued: 

“You'll recall that when the general 
sales manager visited this agency re- 
cently, he spoke to you on this subject 
—and spoke strongly. He talked from 
the standpoint of the company’s welfare. 
He told you of the grief that high-pres- 
sure selling entails. Naturally, he spoke 
very generally. But now I’m going to 
talk to you straight from the shoulder. 

“You all know that last Tuesday I 
had to discharge a salesman. It was a 
tough thing to do. He could sell! It 
was only after I’d talked the matter 
over with the general sales manager that 
I could bring myself to let him go. 


“He Oversold His Customers” 

“WA 7HY did I discharge him? Because 
he oversold his customers. He 

bullied them, high-pressured them. He ad- 
mitted that he couldn’t change his ways. 
Maybe it was his temperament. Any- 
way, he had to be let out.” 

There was no shuffling of feet, now. 
The manager’s audience was interested. 

“I’ve said I’d be frank with you,” he 
went on. “I know the conditions under 
which you work. As you know, I cover 
a territory myself. I know what is ex- 
pected of each one of us. 

“But the point is this: We represent 
a big, reputable concern. Our products 
are good. And they can be sold with- 














The whole works came piling into 
his office yelling, “Instalment sales!” 





Cartoons by J. D. Irwin 





out rough stuff! 
You don’t need to 
hypnotize your 
prospects, nor 
bully them, nor 
browbeat them in- 
to buying some- 
thing they don’t 
want or need. You 
don’t—” 

And right there 
the door burst 
open, and into the 
room strode an 
outsider—an out- 
sider with a bale- 
ful eye. 

His glance 
lighted on the 
agency sales manager immediately. 

“You're the fellow I want to see!” 
barked the newcomer. “I want you to 
send over to my place and take back 
that stuff you sold me!” 

“Take it back!” inquired the man- 
ager, a firm grip on his dignity. 

“Yeh!” said the visitor. “I don’t 
want it! I don’t need it! I never will 
need it! And I never would have bought 
it in the first place if you hadn’t pushed 
me into it. You hammered on my desk 
and holloaed at me!” 

Whereat, the agency manager rose, 
took the caller by the arm, saying, “We 
can settle this between ourselves, quietly,” 
and gently led him out into the corridor 
and closed the door. 

I know the story is true because the 
man who told it to me was not one of 
the agency manager’s salesmen—al- 
though they all have told it many times— 
but the agency manager himself. 

Is it safe to bulldoze the public? Is 
it safe to hammer the buyer’s desk and 
holloa at him—even in a purely figura- 
tive manner? Is it safe, always, to give 
the public what it wants? 

In business enterprises everywhere, 
executives watch the sales curves of their 
respective commodities. Bright young 
men compile statistics on consumption 
capacities and establish quotas. Other 
bright young men, backed by field ex- 
perience and blessed with imagination, 
devise ways and means by which the 
salesmen may meet those quotas, and 
maybe beat them. 

If there’s a slogan or a watchword, a 
battlecry to be heard aloud, it’s this, 
“Sell! Sell wherever and whenever you 
can! Sell the buyers what they want— 











Is it safe to hammer the buyer’s desk 
and holloa at him—even figuratively? 


whether they want 
it or not—and then 
sell them something 
more!” 

But under his 
breath, many an ex- 
ecutive is asking 
himself, “With safe- 
ty to our sales vol- 
ume, dare I speak a 
word of caution?” 

And some execu- 
tives are speaking 
that word. 

Out of the shad- 
ows of a buyers’ 
market with which 
this hectic decade 
began, business 
moved into a battle royal of spending. 
And then, when the spending seemed to 
slacken, business went into a huddle and 
came out with a bright and shining idea— 
instalment selling. They were off again! 
And the credit manager, his ears lam- 
basted by the racket of the shootin’, 
laid down his head and wept. 

Before business, as seen through the 
eyes of the credit manager, went crazy, 
before the days when a man could buy 
a $6,000 house and lot with a down pay- 
ment of $100 and an honest look, the 
credit manager felt, and rightly so, that 
he amounted to something. His voice, 
when he raised it in the councils, drew 
respectful attention. The credit man- 
ager was the brakeman of the train crew 
of business. 


They Pumped Him Full of Hop! 


ND then, one morning—so it seemed 
to the credit manager—the whole 
blessed works, the president, the vice pres- 
ident, the general manager and the sales 
manager, came piling into his office yell- 
ing, “Instalment sales! Instalment sales!” 
And they dragged him from his ledgers, 
pumped him full of some kind of hop 
and, before he knew it, he was joining 
in the reverberating whoopee. 

The metaphor may be mixed. But so 
was the situation; and so was the credit 
manager. And the brakes were off! 

With the economics of instalment sell- 
ing as it is practiced today—whether 11 
is to lead to some bright millennium or 
to some dour disaster—these lines are 
not concerned. Until economists can 
agree one way or the other, I refuse to 
be worried. But— 

“Collections?” a real estate man asked 
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PONTIAC BIGGS | 


C cuties new economies in operation and 
Maintenance with big car standards of comfort. 
safety and performanee at $8745 . . . . . 





Today a new type of low cost motor car 
transportation is available to business 
users. Now for the first time in auto- 
motive history, in a car so low in price, 
business users can obtain economy of 
operation and maintenance combined 
with big car comforts’and qualities. It is 
offered in the New Pontiac Big Six. 


Built by men who know the requirements’ 
of cars used in fleets for business purposes, 
the New Pontiac Big Six is designed to give 
uninterrupted service and to offer even a 
higher degree of that economy which has 
already made Pontiac so popular among 
executives responsible for fleets of business 
cars, 


All the way through, this newest Pontiac 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, 


is a big proved car. Added to those qualities 
that the Pontiac has always possessed are 
18 per cent more power produced by a 
larger engine—added smoothness secured 
by a dynamically balanced, counter- 
weighted crankshaft and the famous 
Harmonic Balancer—bigger axles— wider 
springs—rugged new type internal-ex- 
panding four-wheel brakes and many 
other important features that provide in- 
creased durability and the long life so nec- 
essary in cars used for business purposes. 


Ask the nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer 
for a demonstration, or write the Fleet 
Department at the factory for complete 
information regarding our attractive Fleet 
Users Plan. 


MICHIGAN 


When buying Pontiac Bie Stx please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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When an accident happens, the cut 
whether shallow or deep should be 
washed clean as quickly as possible. 
Put enough soap into boiling water 
to make the water sudsy. When 
the water cools sufficiently wash out 
the wound with a sterilized gauze-pad 
or cloth. Cover with sterilized gauze. 


oR Ser ceury Era 


O wound is so slight that it may not become 
infected and cause death. 


Ifa wound which breaks the skin is not promptly 
and correctly treated, there may be poe ed 
infection from germs that are found anywhere 
and everywhere—streptococcus, staphylococcus 
and saprophytes. 


It should be assumed that all accidental wounds 
may be infected. 


During the World War medical science dis- 
covered that by using pure soap and boiled 
water, fresh wounds, big and little, could 
be thoroughly cleansed, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the danger of infection. In 


other words, the germs were literally washed % 8 &3 The wound must be clean before healing 


out of wounds. 


Small wounds, immediately cleansed and 
properly covered with sterilized gauze will, 
as a rule, heal very promptly without fur- 
ther treatment. But if germs are covered 
over and bound into wounds, or are sealed 
in by drawing the skin together, infection is 
almost certain and serious complications 
may result. 
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According to the latest available United States 
Census figures, septicemia (blood poisoning) was 
the direct cause of 1,178 deaths in the year 1925; 
and a contributing cause in more than seven 
times as many deaths. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will Pot 
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In applying soapy water to a new wound, it is 
best to use a pad of sterilized gauze. Any pure 
soap will do—liquid, soft or hard—but a liquid 
soap as free from alkali as may be obtained is 
best. Otherwise the wound may sting or smart. 
But the slight temporary discomfort caused by a 
liberal application of soap and water is of little 
consequence when compared with the protection 
afforded by a thorough cleansing. 


Common sense must determine how long a 
fresh wound should be washed. But re- 
member always, the washing must be thor- 
ough so that the soap bubbles may do their 
part and lift the germs away from the 
flesh. The water carries the germs away. 


begins. 


Warm water that has been sterilized by 
boiling is safest and the utmost care should 
be taken to keep the fingers from coming in 
contact with the surface of the wound. 


Wash big or little wounds with soap and 
water at once—as First Aid before the 


“= doctor comes, 





be glad to mail to each family one copy of its 
booklet, “First Aid in the Home”. It tells how 
to sterilize cotton or linen cloth when steril- 
ized gauze is not available and gives many 
other valuable First Aid directions. Ask for 
Booklet No.29-U It will be mailed without 


charge. HALEY FISKE, President. 
—~ 


Sid i 
| 
| Saree 





METROPOLITAN , LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


When writing to Metropouitan Lire INsuraNce Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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real 
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He asked me, “How come there’s so 
many red spots? What’s wrong?” 
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self with that other question of how 
much selling pressure is safe. 

A buyer buys for many reasons, not 
all of which are known to the salesman. 
In many an instance the prospect. who 
snaps up the salesman’s offering is buy- 
ing for reasons not always apparent— 





to lag. The sales 
manager called a 


51 
half-million miles, and still are toiling 
on. You'll find authenticated records of 
economy and of day-after-day dependa- 
bility. But overloading—will you find 
any mention oi that? No, indeed! 

When an enthusiastic dealer, seeking 
to help the advertising department, sends 


vertising of speed boats. I quote, in part, 
from a recent speed boat advertisement 
in a national magazine: 


erty, with every re- ; salesman on the 
sale lot chalked brightly in red—bright carpet to find out the reasons. At its rated speed, little Model 13 is as 
red rectangles all over the landscape. “Boss,” the salesman said, “I wish ‘#fe as a ferry. Above that speed, in any 


““There!’ he’d say. ‘Some of the very 
best lots in the whole subdivision—a 
dozen of them, right here along the main 
highway. Or, if you want something 
more moderate in price, look at these— 
just a block back from the highway, 
and these, just two blocks back. You 
can take your choice!’ Impressive, 
wasn’t it? 


Then They Changed the Method 


‘COMES though, that method 
J didn’t seem to work so well. We sold 
some lots, but not as many as we thought 
we ought to be selling. And then one day 
a prospect I was trying to sell a resale 
—a hard-headed looking citizen—asked 
me, ‘How come there’s so many red 
spots? What’s wrong with this prop- 
erty?’ 

““Mister,’ I told him, ‘there’s nothing 
wrong with this property! It happens 
that the people who bought these lots 
originally have been unable, for one 
reason or another, to complete their pur- 
chases. And thus, you see, they’ve merely 
created opportunities for men like you!’ 

““Yes?’ he asked. ‘Well, some of them, 

most likely, have been better men than 
lam! But—well, I’ll think it over and 
come back? 
“He never came. We changed our tac- 
ties. If we'd been wrong in selling those 
red-marked lots in the first place, we’d 
hot continue to advertise the fact to 
luture prospects. Thereafter, when a 
Prospect came looking for a resale, we 
showed him the lots, one at a time—the 
lots themselves. But the red-spotted map 
Stayed out of sight.” 

Can the buyer be trusted? From the 


you’d go out there with me and talk to 
those two fellows. I hate to bear down 
on them. They’re on the level, but 
they’re just starting in business and the 
sledding’s tough. Come on out with me 
and talk to them, and then decide what 
you want to do.” 

The manager talked with the two part- 
ners. And here, as he reported the mat- 
ter afterward, was what he found: 

“Those fellows didn’t need that ma- 
chine any more than they needed a wash 
rack for dirigibles!’ They weren’t big 
enough yet to keep that machine busy 
for more than a fraction of the time. 

“Why did they 


13-foot hull, it is a racing man’s game, and 
racing precautions should be taken by any- 
one who is out with super-power for extra 
speed. 

Drive your speedy boat as you would a 
fast car. 

You can buy a small car today that is 
guaranteed by a responsible maker to do 
75 miles an hour—and she’ll do it too—but 
you mustn’t load babies or grandmothers 
into it on a pleasant Sunday afternoon and 
dash out to do 75 miles an hour on any 
old dirt road just to prove that the maker 
means what he says. 

If you insist on 75 miles an hour, you 
want a clear road, perfectly laid, properly 
banked and adequately policed. 


I turn to another 





buy it? Because 
they liked it and 
wanted it! Before 
forming their part- 
nership, both had 
worked in a big 
garage that could 
afforda varied out- 
lay of equipment. 
In that big shop, 
both these young 
mechanics had 
worked with that 
machine and its 
operation fascinat- 
edthem. Andthen, 
when they’d es- 
tablished theirown 
business and my 














salesman came along to sell them equip- 
ment, they bought that doggoned thing 


and set it up as a toy!” 
Can the buyer who can afford a given 
product be trusted to use it sanely? 





The advertising department acknowl- 
edges the photo—then discards it 


advertisementof the 
same product—a 
full page that bears 
the heading, “Going 
Shooting this Fall?” 
The copy recounts 
the advantages of 
fast motor boats to 
carry the hunters to 
where waterfowl 
may be found. But 
for the buyer who 
might not know 
enough about law to 
keep himself out of 
jail, the final para- 
graph says this: 

Don’t think for a 
minute that anybody 
is making the illegal suggestion that you 
shoot game birds from a power boat. The 
game laws are quite competent to prevent 
that. 


High-pressure selling? When salesmen 
and even agency managers find it hard to 





That question has presented itself to the 
manufacturers of motor trucks. And it 
has been answered. 

Study motor truck advertising. You'll 
find it a saga of achievement. You'll 
read the rugged biographies of motor 
trucks that have run 100,000, 200,000, a 


refrain from hammering on the buyer’s 
desk and holloaing at him, high-pressure 
selling is, indeed, a problem for the higher 
executives. And the growing tendency of 
the executives seems to be to equip their 
selling machines with safety valves. 


‘tandpoint of the eredit manager, that 
{uestion involves two major factors— 
the customer's ability to pay and his 
Wilingness to do so. But from the 
‘tandpoint of the health of sales, it in- 
Volves other factors, and it entangles it- 
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Suspecting that taxes could 
be lowered, business men 
rolled up their sleeves and 
plunged into the job 


Business Is Plugging Tax Leaks 


By MORRIS EDWARDS 


F AMEKICA’S progress toward 

good municipal government may be 

likened to a football game, the part 

of the business man more and more 
is becoming that of the lineman who 
bowls over opposing tackles in order 
that his teammate, the technician, may 
run the length of the field for a touch- 
down. 

For years the technician played a lone 
hand. He had ideas but lacked influ- 
ence. He and his brother technicians 
held conferences and evolved long-range 
ideas and plans which were not, at least 
at that time, put into effect. Patiently 
they pointed out the defects and pitfalls 
of municipal mismanagement. They 
made painstaking surveys and handed 
them to people who said, “Very fine, but 
not practical.” 

The technician was not then nor is he 
now “practical” to any degree that ob- 
scures the ideal. To use the words of 
Richard S. Childs, president of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, in a speech at 
that organization’s recent convention: 


Dreamers, All; But Practical 


: E are told that we are just a lot of 
reformers,” he said, “reformers in 
all the unpleasant connotations which mis- 
use of the word has come to imply. We 
are dreamers, idealists who confess their 
identity without a blush. Practical 
men? Heavens, no! under no circum- 
stances would anyone believe that. 
“We putter around with seemingly 
useless things, dream our pleasant 
dreams and hope perennially for a gov- 


‘ 


Cartoon by Richard Oden 


ernment that will make things better than 
they are. Once a year we meet to dis- 
cuss things which every layman is con- 
vinced make no particular difference to 
anyone. 

“Tf we can get a stickful in the local 
newspapers, we are flattered beyond 
measure. Of course, no practical good 
ever comes from anything we do. 


The New Model Charter 


. A MIDDLE-WESTERN city recently 

adopted a new charter. It was her- 
alded to the world as a new and perfect 
gift to government, something that sprang 
full-panoplied from the brains of prac- 
tical man. And yet, when we got to 
reading the language of that charter it 
had a familiar ring. We found that it 
was almost identical with the model 
charter over which we idealists, dream- 
ers, and reformers had fumed and fussed, 
lo! these many years. 

“A number of states decided to set up 
certain rules to control the contraction 
of indebtedness by municipalities. These 
restrictive laws appeared to have grown 
up overnight. Yet we found that they, 
too, were complete reproductions of the 
model bond law which our committees 
had been tinkering with for years. 

“Our experiences with that municipal 
charter and those bond laws are not 
novel. Each year we find police sys- 
tems, personnel systems, accounting 
methods, budget procedure, auditing 
control, the short ballot, the city man- 
ager plan and other striking improve- 
ments embodied in municipal govern- 


ment. “Many, if not all of them, can be 
traced back five, ten, or 15 years to our 
toying with theories and adapting ideals 
to practice.” 

For many years the popular standing 
of governmental research approached in 
a measure the facetious self-characteri- 
zation of Mr. Childs. The persons in al- 
most any community who were inter- 
ested in good government for its own 
sake a generation ago constituted a cor- 
poral’s guard rather than an army. 

Industrial America was annoyed by 
the shortcomings and unsatisfactory fi- 
nancial arrangements of government, 
but not sufficiently so to do anything 
about it. 

It was when expenditures for all gov- 
ernments reached totals which were con- 
sidered impossibly fabulous a quarter 
century ago that persons other than those 
with an academic viewpoint began to train 
their guns upon tax maladjustments af- 
fecting business. 


United for Better Taxes 


: IS a fine thing that the technician 
and the business man have found com- 
mon ground, even though their motives 
be dissimilar. The one pursues the ideal 
for the thrill of capturing it and putting 
it under the microscope. The other 
wants to use it. Taxes became too high. 
They cut heavily into the profits of busi- 
ness. Having the suspicion that the con- 
ditions which caused high taxes could 
be remedied, the business man was quite 
willing to roll up his sleeves and plunge 
into the job. Today we find him in the 
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midst of it. Individually impotent, the 
business man here as in many other 


fields has turned for effective results to 
his business organization. Today more 
than one-third of the 1,600 organizations 
constituting the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States are wrestling with 
financial problems of local character. 

The advent of the business man to 
this field was greeted in some quarters 
with a measure of amusement. 

“Here’s this fellow muddling his way 
into a situation of which he is ignorant,” 
it was said. “What capacity has he to 
tinker with problems that have stumped 
our public officials? What does a cham- 
ber of commerce know about a city 
budget ?” 

But the business man armed himself 
with all the advice and technical facts 
which he could command. He had a 
practical notion as to what should be 
done. It is pretty hard to tell a practical 
man that he doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Although the crossroads merchant, the 
hardware dealer, the metropolitan bank- 
er, the farmer and the manufacturer 
may not be experts upon finely poised 
principles of taxation, they can be just 
as expert as the experts themselves upon 
questions of expenditures. They are on 
familiar ground when the problem is to 
determine a fair price for a ton of coal, 
road machinery, library build- 
ings, or the thousands of other 
materials and services which the 
government needs. 


They Know Their Costs 


hl IS particularly on the ex- 
penditures side of public fi- 
nance that business men and 
business organizations have 
found their experience and tal- 
ents useful. 

“Why $5,000 for janitor serv- 
ices for a building half the size 
of mine in which the same item 
costs me only $2,200?” the 
business man may very prop- 
erly ask. That type of ques- 
tion is being asked in hundreds 
of communities today by busi- 
ness men intent upon reducing 
cost of government to the mini- 
mum requirements consistent 
with adequate service. 

This narrative would grow 
from its proper length to a 
five-foot shelf of books if it 
undertook to detail the activi- 
ties of all of these business organizations 
which are lending their efforts to making 
government a more perfect and a more 
economical thing. Pictures of busy execu- 
tives invading council chambers to con- 
vince aldermen that they are paying too 
much for crushed stone or school build- 
ings could be reproduced by the dozen. 
But we will deal with only a few typical 
ones, some concerned with tremendous 
metropolitan areas, others with towns 
still striving for their first 10,000 of pop- 
ulation. Take the city of Detroit, one 
of the best examples in the country of 
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an effective tie-up between adequate 
technical facilities and business men’s or- 
ganizations. Roughly speaking, the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research 
(under the able direction of Lent D. 
Upson, an expert on municipal affairs) 
makes the surveys, engineering studies 
and intricate financial analyses and the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, through 
its governmental committee, sells them. 
This governmental committee is an 
unique piece of machinery. Four years 
ago five civic secretaries created the 
nucleus of what since has grown into 
this committee with its present repre- 
sentation of 26 organizations interested 
in municipal administration. The com- 
mittee embraces the organizations of 
building employers, architects, engi- 
neers, automobile dealers, real estate 
men, retail druggists, manufacturers, 
postal employes, purchasing agents, re- 
tail merchants, wholesale dealers and 
credit men, the Board of Commerce, 
Commercial Club, Citizens’ Committee, 
Fire Prevention Committee and the 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 
This committee concerns itself with a 
variety of municipal problems. Prob- 
ably its basic activity is a thorough 
analysis of each year’s municipal budget. 
Portions of the budget are assigned for 
study to the individuals and groups in 
the committee’s membership best fitted 








“THE INFLUENCE of business men and 
business organizations is one of the most 
important factors which has come into the 
nation-wide effort for economical govern- 
ment. 

“With trained experts identifying desir- 
able and economical practices and with 
substantial business groups taking a seri- 
ous interest in the actual adoption of these 
recommendations, the outlook for im- 
proved management of public financial af- 
fairs is more promising than ever before” 


LENT D. UPSON, 


Director, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 








to deal with the specific questions in- 
volved. Recommendations covering the 
entire budget are assembled and pre- 
sented to the mayor and the council. 
The committee’s budget studies led it 
into many specific undertakings. At one 
time it recommended a survey of mu- 
nicipal salaries and the reclassification of 
the civil service. This work has long 
since been completed. In another in- 
stance it detected a substantial waste in 
the use of ponderous court machinery to 
deal with traffic law violations, with the 


’ 


result that a Violations Bureau was set 





up in the Police Department which no. 
takes 97 per cent of the motor vehicle 
law violations out of the courts at a su\- 
stantial saving in administrative costs 
As a result of another study it brought 
about the establishment of a full-time 
budget bureau which maintains a con- 
tinuous check on city expenditures, |; 
made a study of the House of Correc- 
tion and of the industries maintained 
there, working out a cost accounting sys- 
tem which has been very satisfactory. 


Projects Now in View 


ROJECTS which are now in view in- 

clude a study of duplications in cost 
and effort in the collection of city, 
county and state taxes, a survey of the 
capital improvement needs of the city, 
county and schools for the next ten 
years, a study of routine methods of 
street cleaning, and an examination of 
present methods of assessing property. 

Some of- the work of this committee 
and its affiliated agencies cannot be 
passed by as being merely of local in- 
terest. The ten-year capital improve- 
ment program for the city drawn up by 
the expert staff of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, is of national 
value as a pioneer venture in this field. 

The same research organization drew 
up a thirty-year financial plan for capi- 
tal expenditures of the schools. Under 
this arrangement, now being 
considered by the proper au- 
thorities, it is believed that De- 
troit will keep abreast of its 
school building needs during the 
period, pay off a huge bonded 
debt previously contracted, and 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis for 
schools at the end of 30 years 
without the tax rate for school 
building purposes being raised 
at any time above its present 
level. At the end of the 30 years, 
tax rates for school construction 
purposes may be reduced rough- 
ly one-half in perpetuity. That 
sounds like financial legerde- 
main but it is simply a sample 
of what can be done by finding 
the facts, facing them squarely 
and acting upon them intelli- 
gently. 

For the benefit of skeptics 
who are fearful lest business or- 
ganizations may become em- 
broiled in politics through work 
on local fiscal questions, I quote 
the voluntary tribute paid the 
committee’s work by John C. Lodge, 
mayor of Detroit and former president of 
the city council: 

“In my entire memory, covering about 
35 years of public life, this is the first time 
a group of citizens has come before this 
common council and has not advised the 
adding of some pet project to the city 
budget. In my opinion, the work of the 
governmental committee is the greatest 
thing ever undertaken by the Detroit 
Board of Commerce.” 

Detroit is not the only large city 
which is making progress toward a solu- 
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tion of vexatious problems of public fi- 
nance. Chicago, with business men and 
trained technicians back of the move- 
ment, is looking into the dark corners 
of its property assessment methods and 
incidentally discovering some startling 
conditions. 


Taxes Are Being Watched 


NLY recently the Cleveland Chamber 

of Commerce completed arrange- 
ments for having a firm of public account- 
ants make a complete survey of the finan- 
cial system of the city of Cleveland, the 
Board of Education and Cuyahoga 
County. This work, expected to cover 
three years, will bring to light policies, 
methods and opportunities for future 
economy presented in the operations of 
these three units which now involve the 
expenditure of $55,000,000 a year. 

Other cities afford additional instances 
of what can be done about taxes when 
there is a serious intention to improve 
conditions. Within the past five years, 
through its study of county, city and 
school budgets, the Civic Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce has saved Indianapolis tax- 
payers $7,000,000 without crippling any 
necessary municipal function. 

Recent analyses of city and school 
budgets by the Civic Affairs Department 
closely resemble the detailed report 
which an efficiency engineer might pre- 
pare upon the operations of a billion-dol- 
lar industrial concern. 

Purchasing methods, accounting prac- 
tices, control of appropriations after 
they are made, economical use of treas- 
ury balances, plans for building projects 
and other details of public administra- 
tion are examined carefully. Every 
recommendation deals with ascertained 
facts and not conjectures. Even though 
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the possibilities of economy are empha- 
sized, broad-visioned attention also is 
given to what the city needs and to what 
additional expenditures perhaps are nec- 
essary to insure adequate public service. 

Similarly, splendid accomplishments of 
business agencies and technical organi- 
zations supported by business men in 
Columbus, Ohio; Milwaukee, Duluth, 
and St. Paul might be cited. 

Another illuminating example of busi- 
ness men imparting “horse-sense’”’ to 
government is found in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Things were in a pretty bad way 
in that city a few years ago. The major 
industries were becoming uneasy under 
mounting tax burdens. The Youngs- 
town Chamber, lending its assistance to 
public officials who were determined to 
improve conditions, studied various as- 
pects of municipal operations. With the 
passage of five years we find Youngs- 
town operating more economically, with 
tax collections being diminished each 
year in spite of expanding municipal 
services and with the long-time require- 
ments of the city under careful review. 


Small Cities Can Also Save 
ep mgeene section of this effort perhaps 


is provided by one school project. 
Original plans called for the expenditure 
of $925,000 for the construction of a high 
school building. The proposed cost 
seemed exorbitant. The Board of Edu- 
cation, assisted by the Chamber, looked 
into the thing. They ascertained the 
facts as to what similar buildings were 
costing elsewhere. The result was a 
handsome structure with adequate facili- 
ties at a cost of $565,000. 

To many cities, the policy of pay-as- 
you-go is only an alluring prospect. In 
Youngstown it is an accomplished fact. 
The results of this policy, adopted a few 





years ago, were felt this year. Although, 
the city budget called for current ex- 
penditures of $184,000 more for 1929 
than for 1928, taxes are being reduce: 
by $168,000 by virtue of the reduction 
in sinking fund requirements for th, 
payment of principal and interest on 
outstanding indebtedness. The pay-as. 
you-go system there, instead of retard- 
ing necessary construction, has been 
concurrent with the city’s making up an 
accumulated deficit in school housing fa- 
cilities through the erection of five new 
buildings. 

But a large city does not necessarily 
have to be the only place where the 
drive for governmental economy is suc- 
cessful. While Detroit is saving millions 
through rearrangement of school financ- 
ing and Youngstown computes its re- 
trenchments in the hundreds of thou- 
sands, a smaller city, New Albany, Ind., 
focuses its attention upon $200 worth 
of sawdust, $8,000 proposed for an un- 
necessary fire station, and excessive out- 
lays for horse shoes. The result is the 
same in principle and equally gratifying 
in fact. 

A reduction of $14,000 in New Al- 
bany’s 1929 budget, almost exclusively 
through the persistent efforts of the 
Chamber of Commerce, permits a sub- 
stantial reduction in the tax rate upon 
real and personal property. The city 
rate in 1929 will be $1.03 per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation as compared with $1.12 
in 1928, and the county’s rate, by virtue 
of similar economies in its expenditures 
being effected, will be 13 cents less than 
that paid in 1928. 

These are only samples, but they serve 
at least to illustrate that the business 
man has awakened to his practical op- 
portunity for public service on financial 
problems. 








Congress Looks Toward March 


By FRED DeWITT SHELTON 


«“ 


HE dullest session of Congress 
in a decade” is a phrase used 
freely in Washington to de- 
scribe the present legislative 
performance on Capitol Hill. An atti- 
tude of marking time prevails. All 
thoughts turn to the new administration 
and the Seventy-first Congress; and lead- 
ers hesitate to launch legislation now that 
might complicate the problems to be 
faced after March 4. 

One reason for the present scanty 
docket is that the last session witnessed 
an unusual volume of legislative accom- 
plishments. The major issues of tax re- 
vision, merchant marine, postal rates, and 
flood control through acts of Congress 
were taken out of the arena of law-mak- 
ing for the time being at least. 


Congress recently has wound up a few 
left-over jobs such as the Swing-Johnson 
Boulder Dam Bill and the Hawes-Cooper 
prison-made goods bill. No new impor- 
tant legislative projects have been started 
and none is expected. There are still 
six weeks ahead, however, and history 
shows that many things can happen in 
that time to precipitate active issues. 

The Senate is engrossed in a dual con- 
troversy—ratification of the Kellogg- 
Briand multilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war and the bill authorizing a 
cruiser-building program for the Navy 
Department. 


An Extra Session 


THE question asked on all sides is 
what farm legislation will be passed and 


whether an extra session of Congress will 
be called and if so when. The opinion 
now is that such a session will be held 
for the main purpose of passing farm 
legislation. Just what form that legisla- 
tion will take will depend largely upon 
the policies put forward by the new ad- 
ministration. The plans now most wide- 
ly discussed contemplate a new federal 
farm board to administer any new aids 
to agriculture which Congress may au- 
thorize. 

An incentive that prompts many to 
work for the extra session is the desire to 
expedite new tariff legislation. Already 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
is conducting hearings on tariff schedules 
and should be prepared to report to Con- 
gress in the extra session. Business men 
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with an interest in new tariff rates should 
be prepared to give Congress full facts 
and figures about their industries with 
respect to the effects of tariff schedules. 
It is possible that delay in the Senate 
may prevent final passage of a tariff bill 
before the regular session. 


Appropriations 

ON January 3, after a holiday recess of 
11 days, consideration of appropriations 
was resumed. Good progress has been 
made in passage of the regular appropria- 
tion bills, the House having passed four 
before Christmas. They have been kept 
near the estimated total of revenues al- 
though some items have exceeded the 
figures submitted in the President’s bud- 
get requests. Here are some figures: 

The Treasury and Post Office bill totals 
$1,118,290,199, an increase of $21,860,616 
over the present year. 

This includes $56,000,000 for collecting 
taxes and customs. It costs nearly two 
pennies to collect each dollar. The Treas- 
ury is given $13,500,000 to try to enforce 
prohibition. The bill carries about $258,- 
000,000 for the postal service payroll, and 
over $13,000,000 for the air mail. In ad- 
dition $1,219,000,000 is provided for the 
public debt service. 

The Interior appropriation comes to 
$286,468,463, an increase of $13,289,924 
over the current year. The pension fund, 
largely for Civil War pensioners, calls for 
$243,211,00U. Nearly half a billion more 
is spent for World War veterans. 

Appropriations recommended for the 
Department of Agriculture in the present 
bill amount to $143,148,047. This is $565,- 
246 less than authorized for the present 
year. The major item of cost is $82,000,- 
000 for highway construction. 

Expenditures of the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Labor, Justice and the 
Judiciary are lumped in a measure call- 
ing for $111,901,527. 


Service to Business 


THE Department of Commerce gets $58,- 
000,000, an increase of $20,000,000, most 
of which is to pay the cost of the 1930 
census. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce will have about $4,- 
500,000, an increase of $267,000. One 
added item is $25,000, making a total of 
$490,000 for promoting commerce in Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Commercial aeronautics work of the 
Department of Commerce will require 
$968,000 for regulation of aircraft and 
$5,458,620 for air navigation facilities. 

For the Department of Labor $10,724,- 
430 is provided. The biggest item in this 
fund is $8,000,000 for the Bureau of Im- 
migration. 

For the War Department the pending 
appropriation bill provides for $435,128 - 
415. This sum includes $107,000,000 for 
non-military functions such as flood con- 
trol, rivers and harbors, Muscle Shoals, 
Panama Canal and other projects. 


Government Regulation 


IT is noteworthy that a substantial part 
of the legislation now being promoted in 
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Congress proposes new forms of govern- 
ment control and regulation of business. 
Pending measures of that character are 
directed toward coal, motor buses, grain 
and cotton exchanges, the motion picture 
industry, and communications. Several 
new commissions are proposed. 


Trading in Futures 


PLACE on the Senate’s program has 
been given to the Caraway bill, aimed at 
curbing trading in cotton and grain fu- 
tures. It has a good chance of getting to 
a vote soon. There is strong opposition 
to it in the Senate and still stronger op- 
position would be met in the House if the 
bill gets that far. 


A Coal Commission 


CONSIDERABLE attention is being 
given by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to the Watson bill for 
regulation of the bituminous coal indus- 
try by a new federal commission. The 
bill is sponsored by the United Mine 
Workers of America and representatives 
of that organization have carried their 
advocacy of the plan to the Senate Com- 
mittee in vigorous fashion. 

The bill may get through the com- 
mittee stage but further progress seems 
not likely. 


Motor Bus Regulation 


A LITTLE impetus was given to the 
movement for federal regulation of motor 
buses when Chairman Parker of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce recently introduced a sub- 
stitute bill. 

The new feature proposed is the re- 
quirement that application be made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
procurement of certificates of public con- 
venience. Legislation in this session, how- 
ever, is not probable. 


Stock Market Credits 


SPECULATION in the money mart 
has prompted Senator King, of Utah, 
to renew his proposal to prevent use of 
federal reserve bank credit for that pur- 
pose. No legislation on the subject 
seems possible now but the King meas- 
ure is calling forth considerable discus- 
sion and may lead to a rather extensive 
Senate inquiry into the money situation. 


Regulating the Movies 

THE motion picture industry is con- 
cerned about the Hudson bill in the 
House, which proposes a new commission 
to govern the business of producing, dis- 
tributing and exhibiting motion pictures. 
It is an extreme measure but it has little 
chance to pass in its present form. 


Communications Commission 


ANOTHER addition to the galaxy of 
government commissions is proposed by 
Senator Watson, of Indiana, who has put 
forward a bill to create a federal com- 
munications commission. The new body 
would take over the work of the Federal 
Radio Commission and also would regu- 
late communications by telephone, tele- 
graph and cable. Unless present law is 






modified the Radio Commission will come 
to an end this year. 


Immigration 


A NEW phase of immigration has com- 
manded the attention of Congress due to 
the recent court decisions which would 
permit entry of aliens from Canada who 
cross back and forth over the border to 
work in this country. The Secretary of 
Labor has urged tightening of the law 
to correct the situation created by the 
court’s decisions. There is considerable 
sentiment in Congress for such legisla- 
tion. 

One immigration measure winning 
promise of strong support is the Schneider 
bill reported in the House to legalize the 
entry of certain resident aliens who en- 
tered before July, 1921, but who have no 
official record of entry. 


Columbia River Basin 


ADVOCATES of the Columbia River 
Basin irrigation project have abandoned, 


- for the present, efforts to get the project 


authorized by Congress. Instead, they 
have got through the Senate a bill pro- 
viding for preliminary surveys and it 
looks as if the House will concur in this. 
The main push for actual construction 
will come in a subsequent Congress. This 
project involves about 1,800,000 acres. 


Railway Consolidations 


THE latest move in the long-drawn ef- 
fort for a law to permit railways to merge 
is the introduction of a substitute bill by 
Senator Fess which contains a few modi- 
fications to meet minor objections brought 
to light through hearings and discussions. 

Hope for the Fess-Parker bill is fading 
as the short session nears its close but 
current attention is given the subject 
with a view to eventual legislation. It 
appears that all action on railway policies 
is being suspended until the Supreme 
Court decides the St. Louis and O’Fallon 
Railroad valuation case. 


Rivers and Harbors 


PROPOSED new expenditures for Great 
Lakes waterways and other rivers and 
harbors improvements may be blocked 
by the attitude of the President, as ex- 
pressed in his message to Congress, that 
new projects should await comprehensive 
surveys of all needs and that jobs now 
under way should be completed first. 


Tax Legislation 


NO NEW tax rates are contemplated 
at present. There is need, however, for 
a thorough codification of all revenue laws 
—to make statutory order out of chaos. 
Quiet progress in that direction is being 
made. The talk of a Treasury deficit for 
the current fiscal year due to unexpected 
tax refunds and other causes is subsiding 
as prosperity swells the inflow of cor- 
poration income taxes. 


A New Canal 


SENATOR EDGE, of New Jersey, is 
continuing his fight for authorization of 
(Continued on page 177) 
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made by the 
+ 
in 10 Years 
HE present hour sees a great change gram to meet these changed conditions. 
taking place in business. Small busi- Beginning immediately, therefore, we 
nesses are being gathered together into shall offer to business executives a four- 
great institutions. The position of Vice- _ fold service, incorporating the results of 
President in charge of Production,orSales two years of work with leaders of business 
or Finance, in one of these great institu» management and business education. 
tions is a larger responsibility than the From this four-fold service, executives 
presidency of a small business used tobe. | may now choose any one of the following 
There has come an increasing demand for _ courses, depending on their own partic- 
an expansion of the Institute’s pro- ular business requirements. 
1. The Complete Course and Service for General Executives. 
2. A Special Course and Service in Marketing Management. 
3. A Special Course and Service in Production Management. 
4. A Special Course and Service in Finance Management. 
ISenlarged program istooimportant that the training of competent associates 
and far-reaching to be set forth in an __ is their major problem. 
advertisement. Its value to executives is —Executives interested especially in 
admirablysummedupinthewordsofPercy Marketing, Production and Finance, who 
H. Johnston, President of the Chemical want toconcentrate their efforts along one 
National Bank of New York, who con- of these branches of business. 
sidersit ““‘themost significant step taken in — Younger men who desire definite train- 
business education in the past ten years.” —_ ing in the management of the particular 
We have prepared a special booklet de- departments of business in which they 
scribing the entire program, with partic- are now engaged. 
ular reference to the new features. We For convenience, a coupon is provided 
should like to circulate this widely and to _ below. We invite you to inform yourself on 
the following groups of men: this great forward step in business edu- 
—The heads of businesses who recognize cation by mailing it at once. 
To the ALEXANDER Hamitton Institute, 756 Astor Place, New York City 
Please send me the facts about the Institute’s new four-fold service. 
Name Position 
Business Address............-----------------00---<-- 
In Canada, address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Lid., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
ROE RETO ASR AEC sao TL 
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EWS of China has 

bulked large in our 

American newspa- 

pers in the last 
year—in the last several years 
in fact—news that dealt for 
the greater part with war and 
rumors of war and out of which 
the average newspaper reader 
gleaned only a confusion of 
unpronounceable names. But 
now the tumult and the shout- 
ing is dying. 

The time is ripe for a sober 
stock taking, an inventory as it 
were, of what Chinese trade 
and industry is doing and has 
done even through the recent 
war-torn years, of what the 
new Chinese market offers 
America and how these offerings may be 
utilized, of what the future prospects of 
this vast Far Eastern neighbor of ours are. 

My work during the last eight years as 
United States trade commissioner in 
Shanghai has kept me in day by day touch 
with the kaleidoscopic changes that have 
characterized both political and com- 
mercial China during that period and has 
perhaps given me some authority to write 
on the subject I have outlined above. In 
discussing these developments and trends, 
particularly those affecting the mutual in- 
terests of America and China, we should 
first understand that America’s chief con- 
cern in China is and traditionally has been 
friendly trading relations. 

China is a large supplier of America’s 
needs for raw materials. Raw silk which 
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The new interna- 
tional drawbridge 
spanning Haiho 
River at Tientsin 
evidences the mod- 
ern trend in pres- 
ent-day China 


COURTESY AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


Business Jakes Charge in China 


By A. VIOLA SMITH 


United States Trade Commissioner, Shanghai, China 





MACTAVISH & CO., LTD. 


Power pumps eventually must displace such primi- 
tive treadmills as this, still common in parts of China 


feeds America’s silk manufacturing in- 
dustry is by far the most important of 
China’s exports. It is valued at more than 
100 million dollars a year. 

Other important raw materials neces- 
sary to America’s industrial life imported 
from China are antimony, tin, tungsten 
—which is essential to steel manufacture 
—hides, skins, furs and tea. 


China Has Important Trade 


OW many of you realize that the 
tooth brush which you use may con- 
tain bristles gathered in far-off China? 
Musk, the basis for the perfumes you use, 
is a commodity in which China has a 
monopoly. 
China sends into America still other 
products, things like egg albumen and 


yolk—of importance to the 
baking industry—feathers, 
sausage casings, camphor, 
licorice root, grass cloth, and 
vegetable tallow. Last, but by 
no means least, is wood oil, an 
ingredient indispensable to the 
varnish and furniture indus- 
try. China furnishes nearly 
all of this wood oil at present, 
though the United States is 
beginning to produce a sup- 
ply in Florida and elsewhere. 
Last year America purchased 
nearly 90 million gallons of 
wood oil. 

Now on the other side of the 
picture, the United States sup- 
plies to China manufactured 
goods which China has not yet 
developed for herself. Machinery of all 
kinds is going to China as her industrial 
life expands. In point of value, our larg- 
est sales to China are of kerosene, to- 
bacco, raw cotton to feed her cotton spin- 
ning industry, timber, wheat and flour. 

We are sending to China nine to ten 
million pounds of condensed and evapor- 
ated milk a year, valued at about a mil- 
lion and a half dollars, as the dairying 
industry there has not been developed. 
In fact, milk in its natural state has been 
used only to a limited extent by the Chi- 
nese, and plays no part in the Chinese 
diet. But this interchange of goods, and 
in fact every other factor in Chinese life, 
has been subordinated during the last 
several years to the political checker- 
board and the arena of events which has 
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Beauty and Business 


Harmony and beauty are settling forces that lend to mental stimulation. 
Ly, 
; They are essential to fine office environment— /o success. 
E Harmony and beauty are graciously expressed in the artistic designs, 
: richly figured woods and masterful cabinet craftsmanship of all 
é “CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites. 
pd We will mail you, ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’’ and 
ne Floor Pian Material when requested on your letterhead 
Y3 2 
ts THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 

























Office of Mr. Melvin Traylor, President of the First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. Showing the “‘CLEMCO”’ Da Vinci Suite as Installed by Mar- 
shall Field and Company, Chicago. Architects: Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White. General Contractors: Leonard Construction Company. 
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surrounded it. To approximate any de- 
gree of evaluation of the trading possi- 
bilities in China, a knowledge of the con- 
tending forces which have kept the coun- 
try in upheaval since 1911 is necessary. 

Briefly, when the revolution of 1911 
removed the alien Manchu rule, China 
had a military war lord in each of her 18 
provinces. The military struggle which 
was waged during the ensuing years re- 
sulted in the reduction of the number of 
war lords from 18 to five, and finally, in 
recent months, these have been joined 
under a single military and political con- 
trol. 

As for larger trading opportunities, un- 
til China makes some headway in the 
rehabilitation of her finances thus rees- 
tablishing confidence in the investor— 
both native and foreign—no great increase 
in the volume of trade may be expected. 
The best that can be hoped for, perhaps, 
in the immediate future is the holding of 
America’s present position in the trade. 


Trade Is Ever Changing 


ERTAIN changes in trading methods 

—subtle at times perhaps—have nev- 
ertheless been going on, of which it will be 
well for manufacturers to take notice. 
Generally speaking, traders in China did 
not make drastic readjustments to meet 
post-war conditions in 1920 as did Ameri- 
ca. This retrenchment policy did not set 
in until the latter part of 
1922 or the beginning of 
1923. As a result, trading 
firms were just that much 
farther from being in a fa- 
vorable position to cope 
with the depressed condi- 
tions which followed the 
chaotic civil strife. 

The year 1924 roughly 
marks the period when mer- 
cantile interests began to 
recognize that the day of 
the “order taker” was over, 
and that of the “order get- 
ter” had arrived. This 
meant that henceforth en- 
ergetic salesmanship would 
have to be displayed to 
meet keen competition. 

Large trading companies 
in China with a general 
range of commodities have 
found it unprofitable to be 
general merchandisers of so 
many lines, and have ac- 
cordingly shifted to more 
specialized ones. Lines 
which they have found to 
show even a small profit if 
continuous business can be 
maintained are the ones upon which they 
are concentrating. Traders are content 
for the time being to confine themselves to 
established lines that are profitable and 
are not eager to take on new ones. 

Foreign traders are furthermore taking 
the attitude that if a manufacturer is 
sincerely interested in getting into the 
market he should be willing to share the 
expense of a factory salesman—one who 
ean work the line and know its technical 
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qualities. The trader feels that he him- 
self cannot. be expected to be an expert in 
every line or to carry the enormous over- 
head of having a specialist for each line. 
More and more factory representatives 
are being demanded before a trading con- 
cern will consider taking on a new agency. 

The general trading company still has 
a useful function to perform, for it is the 
accommodation agent for the buyer in 
the matter of credits. The attachment 
of factory representatives has served also 
to inject into trading circles a concen- 
trated form of American salesmanship 
which has been good for all concerned. It 
will be readily appreciated that a factory 
representative with a knowledge of the 
production department of his principals, 
together with their sales policy, can fre- 
quently devise ways and means of getting 
business which would not occur to the 
trading concern, or for which the concern 
might not feel like assuming responsi- 
bility. Factory representation has re- 
sulted in many American concerns put- 
ting stocks into China to assure that their 
commodities would have the proper dis- 
tribution. 

Some American interests, such as those 
concerned with petroleum products, rub- 
ber, food stuffs, steel and metals, auto- 
mobiles, cosmetics and tobacco have found 
it advisable to establish their own organi- 
zations in the field, and to put money into 
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COURTESY AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


In Peking the ’ricksha boy is idle while the street 
Cars in the ancient capital do a thriving business 


the market in an intensive educational 
campaign in order to get business. One 
such concern during 1927 showed an in- 
crease of 37 per cent over 1926 business 
despite all the disturbances. This con- 
cern has an advertising allotment of $25,- 
000 a year. 

It is, of course, readily realized that all 
manufacturers are not in a position to 
put their own organizations into the field, 
and for this class of merchants the trad- 
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ing company offers an outlet, particu. 
larly when the manufacturer is willing to 
place a factory representative with tl) 
trading company. 

A few direct manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives for wearing apparel, specialtic- 
and novelties, hardware and the like are 
also available to the smaller manufac- 
turer. This type of representative usuall, 
works on a straight sales commissio) 
basis, paid by the manufacturer. 


Desire Direct Dealing 


Nantes Chinese traders are as a mat- 
ter of pride more and more desirous 
of dealing direct with manufacturers, if 
not direct by mail, then at least with di- 
rect representatives on the ground, even 
though these direct representatives be 
attached to a local trading concern. Rela- 
tively few of the Chinese traders are in 
position to deal direct with the manufac- 
turer, notwithstanding their attempt to 
do so by mail. Many fly-by-night con- 
cerns have sprung up with resultant loss 
to manufacturers, 

Some economic progress is being made 
in provinces where military strife has 
ceased. Considerable road building is 
under way in Kweichow, Kwangsi, and 
Chekiang Provinces. In Kweichow alone 
more than 600 miles of road have been 
completed. But it must be remembered 
that these roads are for the most part 
merely crowned dirt thor- 
oughfares, and that no op- 
portunity for high-powered 
road-building machinery 
exists. Yet the opening of 
highways means an encour- 
aging advance. It also 
means that motor cars are 
going to go over these new 
roads, but first must come 
only the cheaper, lighter 
types of cars. 

The immediate oppor- 
tunities to be offered by 
the building of such high- 
ways can be judged when it 
is known that there are now 
102 makes of motor cars, 
trucks, and cycles repre- 
sented in China, 43 of which 
are American. 


Needs Cars and Roads 


Can. although larger 
than the United States, 
has only 7,500 miles of rail- 
waysincontrast with Ameri- 
ca’s 265,000. And, while hav- 
ing about 18,000 miles of 
poorly constructed dirt 
roads in an uncoordinated 
highway system, there are only 25,000 
motor vehicles in the entire country—10,- 
000 of which are concentrated in the 
Shanghai district. Contrast this with 
America’s 23 million motor cars. 

For iron and steel manufacturers and 
supplies of railway equipment, the recent 
recommendations of the Conference on 
Communications are of interest. These 
urged the rehabilitation of the commun!- 
cations system. They also recommended 
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(Above) Foreman National Bank Building, Chicago. New home of The 


Foreman Banks. 
this Structure, 
Bros., Builders. 


(Right) Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago. 
roost & White, Architects. 


3 Reasons for the swing to Indiana Limestone 


1. Indiana Limestone buildings yield high income be- 
cause they attract tenants. People like to live and work 


in handsome structures built of this fine natural stone. 


2. Walls faced with Indiana Limestone rarely need clean- 


ot caulking or repairs. Exterior upkeep cost is lowest 
any. 
3. Indiana Limestone buildings rank high in investment 


value. Depreciation is less than in less permanent con- 
Struction, 


Indiana Limestone on a low base of granite was used for 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects. Paschen 


Graham, Anderson, 


Indiana 
Limestone 


years is nO more conspicuous trend in modern 
building than the extent to which Indiana Limestone 
is being selected for all sorts of commercial projects. 
Such La Salle Street structures as the Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building and the Foreman National Bank Building 
are proof of the preference bankers have for this fine 
natural stone. Modern production methods have 
brought Indiana Limestone into the price range of less 
desirable building materials. 


Buildings faced with it are economical in exterior 
upkeep and the stone becomes more beautiful as time 
goes on. We will gladly send you detailed information 
regarding any type of Indiana Limestone building. An 
illustrated booklet mailed free on request. Address Box 
740, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 




















INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Genera] Offices: BEDFORD, INDIANA 


Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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to the Central Executive Committee that 
the British and Belgian Boxer Indemnity 
should be reserved as an amortization 
fund for payment of principal and inter- 
est on a series of railway construction 
bonds to be issued by the government for 
the express purpose of completing unfin- 
ished sections of the Canton-Hankow and 
the Lung Hai railways and for necessary 
repairs to sections already in operation. 
And in addition to urging a reclassifica- 
tion of all loans, the Conference went on 
record as urging that the government set 
aside a certain percentage of the increased 
tariff revenue subsequent 
to the enforcement of the 
new national tariff schedule 
for the amortization of such 
loans. 

It is plain enough that 
China is in a state of transi- 
tion. How long it will re- 
quire her to perfect a more 
constructive program can- 
not be predicted, but there 
are evidences of reconstruc- 
tion that will follow along 
progressive lines. The 
Northern Expedition re- 
cently completed has tem- 
porarily, at least, had the 
effect of bringing together 
the leading militarists in 
China under a single mili- 
tary control. 

Many Chinese assert that 
the “revolutionary period” 
as set forth by Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen in his San Min Chiu I 
(Three Peoples Principles) 
has been completed, and 
that an era of “reconstruc- 
tion” is now beginning. 
Others feel a possibility of 
further conflict. 

On the brighter side, however, is the 
strength and courage which the Chinese 
bankers and mercantile interests at Shang- 
hai have displayed during the last year. 
They are taking a concerted stand which 
may signify the first approach toward 
stabilization in China. This show of 
strength began in November of 1927 when 
the local Shanghai branch of the Kuo- 
mingtang Party endeavored to put 
through a petition to dissolve the Chi- 
nese General ChamberofCommerce. This 
resulted in the calling of a national con- 
vention by the Shanghai General Cham- 
ber of Commerce which was attended by 
more than 140 delegates from various 
provincial chambers, and resulted in the 
organization of a National Associated 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 


Business Basis for Government 


HE convention also took the position 

that the Chinese business interests de- 
sired and demanded a voice in the gov- 
ernment’s affairs; urged the abolition of 
illegal and exorbitant taxation; and the 
promulgation of a set of commercial laws 
by which mercantile interests could be 
guided. But the most important recom- 
mendation was to the effect that the 
government should call a national com- 
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mercial, financial and economic confer- 
ence. Following these proposals came 
the attempt of the Minister of Finance to 
raise funds for the Northern Expedition, 
to which the Shanghai banking group in 
effect replied that any further loans must 
be made on a businesslike basis and se- 
cured against customs surtaxes. 

During June, 1922, a National Eco- 
nomic Conference was called at Shang- 
hai by the Minister of Finance in which 
more than 100 Chinese bankers, econo- 
mists, and merchants participated. For 
the first time in years a group of Chinese 





EWING-GALLOWAY, N. Y. 


There are but few banks in western cities that can boast a home 
such as houses the Hongkong-Shanghai Bank at Shanghai 


business men wrestled with many of the 
vexatious and fundamental problems now 
facing China. 

Their recommendations called for dis- 
bandment of one million surplus troops, 
limitation of military expenditure, crea- 
tion of strong central banks, unification 
of national currency, strengthening of 
national credit, regulation of bank note 
issues and abolition of likin (provincial 
taxes levied at inland stations on articles 
in transit). 

An effort was made to block any appli- 
cation of their recommendations, but the 
Fifth Plenary Session of the Kuoming- 
tang Party held at Nanking during August 
endorsed and accepted the financial pro- 
posals of the Minister of Finance. 

There is an even chance, perhaps, that 
some of these measures will become opera- 
tive for the highly significant reason 
that the country has been so drained of 
revenues that both the militarists and the 
government are at the moment depend- 
ent upon the Chinese banking group at 
Shanghai for their future existence. In 
this connection it has been announced 
that the government has engaged the 
services of Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, 
economist of Princeton University, who 
with a staff of experts will serve as ad- 





visors in behalf of the proposed curre,, 
reform and financial readjustment. 

The disbandment of troops, which j)- 
volves rehabilitating a million of Chin. - 
soldiers, unfortunately was not dispose! 
of by the Fifth Plenary Session. Th. 
necessity for some sort of a constitutioy 
under which the party government ¢oi\\\| 
work during its “political tutelage” \ 
recognized and to this end it was jy 
structed that a provisional constitutic) 
be promulgated. 

What part does a trade commissioner 
of the United States Department of Com- 

merce play in all of this? |; 
au is the primary function o/ 
the Department of Com- 
merce, through the field offi- 
cers of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Com- 
merce who are stationed 
throughout the principal 
cities of the world, to find an 
outlet for American ex- 
ports. Their chief duty is to 
keep all ten fingers on the 
pulse of trading conditions 
and report opportunities 
for American trade. In this 
field, I have been stationed 
at Shanghai during the past 
eight years. 


Variety of Duties 


Y duties have covered 

the whole gamut of 
subjects. It may be investi- 
gating the market possi- 
bilities for kitchen utensils, 
for underwear, for railway 
equipment, for radio or 
electrical apparatus, or it 
may be a survey of existing 
highways and the oppor- 
tunity for motor cars. 

Again it may be in the handling of some 
trade complaint, such as inspecting, on a 
rainy day, a shipment of American beds 
which had arrived in bad condition and 
upon which a claim was made. Or, as in 
another case, the position may involve 
watching the unloading, on a hot Satur- 
day afternoon in August, of a large re- 
frigerator which required 17 Chinese 
coolies to transport on bamboo poles 
through the principal street of the city; 
and to witness and supervise the installa- 
tion of this unit in a large British depart- 
ment store—all because the trade com- 
missioner had cooperated with an Ameri- 
ean sales representative in interesting the 
manufacturer and the local concern in the 
possibilities of this refrigerator. Its in- 
stallation meant that the provision de- 
partment of this store was now able to 
display throughout the summer months 
cold delicacies. 

No one can accurately foretell how 
rapidly reconstruction and rehabilitation 
will progress. But for the manufacturer 
who is already in the market, and for 
those who view China as a potential field 
for their product, encouragement is to be 
found in the fact that the banking and 
business interests in China are making 2 
determined stand for stabilization. 
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Dock Construction 
Responsibility 


OR almost a quarter of a century, Dock and 

Terminal Company Engineers have been ad- 
vancing Dock and Pier design until today the ideal 
construction for economy and permanency is con- 
ceded to be the reinforced concrete dock. 


The first reinforced concrete dock in the United 
States was the Cleveland Dock, built under the 
Ferguson Patent. Ferguson revolutionized Dock 
and Pier construction just as Bell revolutionized 
communication by means of the telephone—with 
full Federal Patent Protection. 


The Federal Courts, in five separate decisions, 
upholding the Ferguson Patent, have repeatedly 
afhrmed the basic principles of this construction by 
recognizing superior strength, economy and endur- 
ance as inherent in the Ferguson Dock. 


There is a definite responsibility in the building 
of reinforced concrete docks, and, fortunately, in 
recognizing this responsibility, many Dock and Pier 
owners have saved themselves thousands of dollars 
in construction costs. 


As exclusive holders of the Ferguson Patent, and 
as Consulting Engineers specializing in dock and 
pier construction only, we are in a position to con 
sult with you on your tentative plans and to make 
definite recommendations on the type of construc 
tion best suited to your needs. 


Write or wire us in the interest of safety, security 
and economy. 


The Dock & Terminal Engineering Co. 
Consulting Engineers 


1248 WALNUT AVENUE 4 CLEVELAND, OHIO 





When writing to Tur Dock & Terminat Encrnerrine Co. please mention Netion’s Business 
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“Put me on the stand to deny this before I commit a murder,” Wyncoop exclaimed, starting from his chair 
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Sweet Are the Uses of Adversity 


By RUFUS STEELE 


In collaboration with S. D. Weissbuch 


* WEET are the uses—” But often 
it takes a doubly-endowed seer 
to see it. As a clarifier of men’s 
vision, the aftermath of a land 

boom might rate as nearly perfect. In 
our part of Florida the adversity that 
came with collapsing land prices has re- 
vealed to us priceless truths about human 
nature and economic law. 

Everybody knows there never was such 
a boom as this one, but few outside the 
participants yet know there never was 
such an aftermath. A thousand law suits, 
most of them to collect deferred pay- 
ments from contract holders who had lost 
their appetite for their lots, have revealed 
new claimants for places of honor in the 
temple of Ananias. 

“Colonel Wise, can you come down to 
Judge Brewster’s court and get me out 
of serious trouble,” pleaded the voice of 
Avery Wyncoop, a young real estate sales- 
man of my acquaintance, over the tele- 
phone. Now I never let a land case face 
the certain uncertainties of a court hear- 
ing until I’ve exhausted all other means 
of settlement, but this time the legal ma- 
chinery was railroading my young friend 
toward prison before I even knew I was 
to be his counsel. I hastened to the court- 
room and found the facts, briefly, to be 
these: 

Two years before, Avery Wyncoop, 
then a salesman for the Isles of Delight 
Company, had sold a Mrs. Desmond of 


Illustrations by J. W. Golinkin 


Virginia, on her chance visit to our boom- 
ing town, a lot on one of the Isles for 
$10,000. She had turned in an automo- 
bile appraised at $2,500 as the first pay- 
ment and signed an agreement to pay the 
balance of $7,500 in three annual instal- 
ments. She had ignored the two pay- 
ments that had fallen due and had now 
had Avery Wyncoop arrested on a charge 
of obtaining money under false pretenses. 
The trial proceeded and we spent some 
hours in uncovering the true issues of 
the case. Mrs. Desmond, a woman of 
fashion and charm, crying softly as she 
occupied the wit- t 
ness chair, was 
enough to melt the 
heart of a sterner 
magistrate than 
Judge Brewster. 
The witness de- 
manded the re- 
funding of the 
amount in which 
her car had been 
appraised and the 
imprisonment of 
my client because 
—she at length 
burst out dramat- 
ically—he had 
driven her to her 
lot and sold it to 
her by pretending 
that the new Isles 





























of Delight Hotel was to occupy the ad- 
joining property and thus enhance the 
value of her own. 

“Put me on the stand to deny this be- 
fore | commit a murder,” Wyncoop ex- 
claimed, starting from his chair. “I never 
took her to the island at all. That was 
before either the causeway or the roads 
were built. The hotel wasn’t thought oi 
until three months afterward. 

“Wait a minute,” I soothed him, “and 
there’ll be nothing to commit a murder 
about.” 

In ten minutes I had wrecked the un- 
scrupulous scheme 
of opposing counsel, 
through their client, 
the complaining wit- 
ness, and had de- 
manded dismissal ot 
the charge. Dismis- 
sal was secured on 
the technical 
grounds that the ob- 
taining of the auto- 
mobile was not the 
obtaining of money, 
and that, further- 
more, it had been 
transferred to the 
Isles of Delight 
Company and my 
client had received 
nothing from the 
woman. But what 
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THE TRUCK BUSINESS 

Al SURVEY ond A PLEDGE 5, 
GENERAL MOoToRS TRUCKS 





es for giant strides in com- 
mercial transportation dur- 
ing 1929. Look for a tremen- 
dously increased use of trucks. 


Look for vehicles of increased 
efliciency—and increased effi- 
ciency in their use (two different 
things). 

Look for co-operation more 
active and intelligent between 
makers, sellers, and buyers of 


trucks, « é 


These developments—and more 
—are certain. They are very def- 
initely under way, right now. 
“ “ a 

To further this progress the 
General Motors Truck Company 
is pledged—with every resource 
at its command. 


wif yoe? per 
/ ‘ety, DELI ERY 


q mS for They are available—and valuable 


\ neers 





trucks. 


a Extra values instead of ‘‘Excess Allow- 
ances’’—no “‘padded”’ list prices. 


3 STRAIGHT RATINGS that clarify, 
glumg meaning and efficiency to 


“‘capacity”’ figures. 


4, A real Work-Test backing every state- 
ment made about every General Mo- 


tors Truck. 





—to every owner and user of 
trucks. They are sound reasons 
why it will pay you to find out, 
first hand, what General Motors 
Trucks offer, today! The General 
Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 


A Pledge in Action, Wow: 
¥ complete line of truly modern 


Every truck this company pro- 
duces is modern in the strictest 
sense of the word. 


Values share fairly, with buy- 
ers, the advantages of unusual 
facilities, wisely used. 


There is no “‘water’”’ in their 


prices—no padding in anticipa- 
tion of unsound ‘‘excess allow- 
ances’’ on trade-ins. 


A real work test offer backs 
every statement made about 
every General Motors Truck (ex- 
cept in states where such tests 
are unlawful). 


And another important de- 
velopment—clarifying the pur- 
chase and operation of trucks— 
will be announced soon! 


These are practical advancements 
in commercial transportation. 


Right Duty Equipment 
with i929 
PaepweeAC engines 


10% to 30% iacrease in power 
performance, by advance- 
mentsinthisfamousengine. 


MODEL T-li 
Type 1001—3800 Ibs. 
**S. R.”’ capacity: $625 
MODEL T-19 
Type 2001—8000 Ibs. 
**S.R.’’ capacity: $1015 
Type 2002—8000 Ibs. 
*“S.R.°’ capacity: $975 
Type 2003—6600 lbs. 
**S.R.”’’ capacity: $895 
(**S. R.”? means STRAIGHT 
RATING: the maximum al- 
lowable total gross weight of 
chassis, body, equipment, 
and load.) 
Prices chassis only, F. O. B. 
Pontiac, Mich. 





When writing THe Generat Motors Truck Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





This Real 
Work Test 


Yours, at our 
expense 


We furnish the truck (any 
available model, body, or 
chassis that most closely 
meets your requirements), 
the gasoline, and a man to 
accompany you or your 
driver. Put them at your 
regular work for a practical 
test. (This offer not made in 
states where such tests are 
unlawful.) 





Also—New BUICK-powered models for medium, and heavy-duty; and the BIG BRUTE for heaviest duty 


A TRUCK FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
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I established was the fact that the whole 
scheme was merely one to recover what 
had been paid in, if possible, and to escape 
further payments. 

“I never really wanted the old lot at 
all!” the irritated witness all but 
screamed. “The day I agreed to buy it 
for $10,000 I re-listed it with the com- 
pany for sale at $20,000, just like every- 
body else was doing. Ail I wanted out 
of the transaction was a limousine, which 
I expected to get before the second pay- 
ment would become due. No, I don’t 
really want to see this young man go to 
prison. I’m doing this because my law- 
yers told me if I could scare him and the 
Isles Company badly enough we might 
get something back and certainly I 
wouldn’t have to pay them any more.” 


A Typical Land Buyer? 


JHAT the Court said to that woman 
and her lawyers must have burned 
holes in their ears. She had lied outrage- 
ously and had not hesitated to brand as 
a criminal a perfectly honest young sales- 
man. Yet she was merely doing what an 
unbelievable number of land buyers have 
done or tried to do when they found no 
limousines were awaiting them, but only 
those deferred payments on property that 
had lost its glamour. 

When the boom burst, advantage and 
the courts were, to be sure, 
pretty thoroughly on the 
side of the seller yet the 
magnanimity with which 
many a seller viewed the 
changed situation ought to 
entitle him to a monu- 
ment in the public square. 

“T want to retain you to 
show up old Doctor Fax- 
on,” a land developer 
named Worthing said as 
he seated himself in my 
office. “At the height of 
the boom I took over his 
300 acres adjoining the 
city limits for subdivision 
purposes and agreed to 
pay him $600,000 for the 
blamed old pasture. I 
showed my good faith by 
giving him the down pay- 
ment of $100,000 in cash 
the moment he signed. 
Now I find that the old 
man is crooked and that 
he deceived me.” 

“And what act of decep- 
tion has my old friend 
Doctor Faxon been guilty of?” I asked. 

“Why, he hid from me that back in 
1902 his pasture was sold for delinquent 
taxes and that when he found it out he 
simply settled with the man who had 
bought it from the sheriff and they 
laughed and tore up the tax deed and 
let the thing ride. Yes, sir! Old Doc 
never told me a word about this blot 
on his title. I’m paying for the board 
and time of a witness who can prove all 
this so as to have him on hand when we 
expose old Faxon.” 

“Mr. Worthing,” I 


said, “does your 
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eagerness to show up Faxon as a rascal 
have anything to do with the fact that 
your second payment of $200,000 falls 
due in ten days?” 

“Why—w hy, of course I don’t expect 
to make any more payments, when he 
acted in bad faith and there’s a cloud 
on the title,” flared Worthing. 

“There is no cloud,” I said. “The papers 
show that if any tax sale ever occurred 
it did not affect the title in the least. It 
doesn’t affect your agreement to pay 
Faxon his money.” 

Worthing looked at me hard. “A good 
lawyer could make it bust that contract 
all to pieces,” he said slowly. 

“Let’s understand each other,” I an- 
swered him. “If you try to beat my 
friend Faxon out of his just payments 
I’L offer him my services for nothing. 
You are known as one of the few devel- 
opers who came out of the smash with a 
barrel of money, and I'll make you pay 
every cent you owe him.” 

Worthing hid his face in his hands. 

“Today that land isn’t worth what I’ve 
already paid on it,” he moaned. “And 
here you say the law will make me pay 
that $200,000 in ten days and that final 
$300,000 when it falls due a year from 
now. 

“If you can’t help me as a lawyer, 
for God’s sake help me as a man.” 


He 
ii “Tas 





“My conscience is eating me alive, Colonel Wise,” 


he moaned as he half fell into a chair 


“Now you’re coming to your senses,’ 
I assured him. “Let me talk with Doe. 
He’s a square shooter. Come to this of- 
fice Monday morning.” 

On Monday the developer’s obligation 
to the physician in the sum of $500,000 
was cancelled in my office by Worthing 
handing Faxon a check for $50,000. 
Worthing was hysterically relieved. Fax- 
on was thoughtful and yrave. 

“I’m a little troubled about taking any 
more money from you, Worthing, » the 
old man said. “I reckon Iw ouldn’ t do it 
except to cover the future of my cows. 


You’ve turned so much of the meado 
into boulevards that there’s a shortag: 
of grass, and besides, those prize Jerseys 
of mine are likely to ‘slip on your cement 
sidewalks and break a leg every time j: 
rains.” 

Doctor Faxon’s view was the view that 
thousands of sensible persons have taken 
in these days of readjustment. They felt 
that both sides were equally involved in 
a mistake and were ready to work out a 
compromise. 

They were convinced, as I am, that 
out of the land—out of semitropical land 
in particular—there rises at times a 
curious ground fog that distorts things 
most unbelievably and that makes all 
kinds of steady-going, honest citizens do 
and agree to do many things which, 
when the fog lifts, anybody can see are 
absurd. 

The people who live at a distance, gen- 
eral experience has shown, are the ones 
least inclined to make allowances for this 
deceiving fog. They want what they want 
when they want it, and they mean to 
have it—even if they have to use threats 
of criminal law and the penitentiary to 
get it. 

When Albury Cummings slunk into my 
office some time after the slump hit us 
I would hardly have known him for the 
dapper young man I had kept out of a 
foolish partnership investment 
when he first came to our town 
from Buffalo when things were at 
top speed in 1925. 

“Why, Youngster, what has 
happened to you?” 


Investment Agent 


Y conscience is eating me 

alive, Colonel Wise,” he 
moaned as he half fell into a chair. 
“You once saved me from foolish- 
ly throwing away the $6,000 sav- 
ings I brought down here with me. 
I wish to heaven I’d had the cour- 
age to tell you then that I was 
carrying ten times that much in 
other people’s money to invest for 
them in land. I didn’t tell you 
because I feared you doubted my 
ability to handle investments. 
Now every cent of the money is 
lost. They’re after me red-hot. 
Good Lord, what is a fellow go- 
ing to do?” 

His story was not exactly 
unique—not in our parts. When 
a dozen of his friends in the old 
home town had learned he was 
coming down to where every little land 
investment meant millions in profits, they 
had foreed him to take their savings 
along. Cummings got into the acreage 
game—buyi ing and selling tracts to be cut 
up into lots. Into what he considered 
his best bargain he put the $5,000 en- 
trusted to him by his fiancee’s mother. 
The second best buy was covered with 
the $2,000 his pastor wanted run up into 
four times that amount so he could send 
his four sons to college. 

The family physician, and Albury’s 
father’s former partner in the grocery 
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Puncture Seal; 


automatically + 





department of your firm, - 
— reduce automatically 
the monthly tire repair 
bills for the operating de- 
partment—lengthen the 
life of your present pneumatic tires. 


For this is what the Goodrich Air Con- 
tainer is doing for American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Hinckley & Schmitt, Chicago, IIl., 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa., Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., Boston, Mass., Friend 
Bros., Melrose, Mass., and Dollar Dry 
Cleaning Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Investigate the savings these firms are 
making. Talk to men who are using Good- 
rich Air Containers. Put them on all of 
your trucks, your trailers and your passen- 
ger cars and you will never go back to 
ordinary tubes. 


Insist upon—Goodrich Air Containers on 
all trucks—All Around! 


v » 


I. a tire ran 10,000 miles 
without picking up a single 
nail, the use of Air Con- 
tainer would still be justi- 
fied. The reason is that 
Air Containers fortify the 
tire against most of the 
causes of low mileage. 





THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Established 1870 
AKRON, OHIO 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Containers 


Rurr 
‘NY please mention Nation's Business 





With 3 other 


Cost 


Reducing 
Features 





SIDEWALL BLOWS 
are absorbed by the bridge of com- 
pressed rubber inside the Goodrich 
Air Container. This thick rubber 
bridge supports and protects the side 
walls of the tire against curb blows 
and stone bruises, 








UNDER-INFLATION 


Another strong feature of the Air 
Container—and one that is equally 
important with its puncture-sealing 
qualities—is uniformity of air pressure. 
Under-inflation invites tire cuts as well 
as causing excess tire heat that loosens 
up carcass structure. The Air Con- 
tainer protects the tire against this 
deterioration by maintaining an even 
air pressure. 





TIRE REPAIRS 


An actual survey conducted in 2 New 
England district where Air Containers 
have been thoroughly tested over a 
period of several years shows a reduc- 
tion of 93.7% in transportation delays 
due to tire trouble. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., 
Air Container Department, 
Akron, Ohio. 
We would like to know more about the new 
Goodrich Puncture-Sealing Air Container. 
Will you please have your representative 
call soon? 
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business—12 friends in all had sent the 
young man south with their savings and 
their hopes. -Cummings invested their 
money and his own at the crest of the 
boom. He did precisely what they had 
asked him to do; he used his best judg- 
ment in their behalf. All he wanted was 
one good sweep upward, when he in- 
tended to unload everything, make every- 
body happy, and claim Elvira as his 
proud and adoring bride. 


When the Slump Hit 


UT the sweep upward never came. In- 
stead, the slump set in. His friends 
wrote inquisitive letters. Then sharp ones, 
Then insulting ones. Elvira’s mother 
made her break the engagement. When 
Albury came to me he had received a 
letter telling of a meeting of the 12 in- 
vestors at the pastor’s home in Buffalo. It 
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reap three-fold or ten-fold at somebody 
else’s expense ? Have me arrested for fraud 
and I'll return to Buffalo without extra- 
dition papers but before I go to serve my 
sentence I'll tell the world from the wit- 
ness stand the details of your transaction 
with me and ask the judge, for the pro- 
tection of your families, to have every one 
of you tucked safely away in an insane 
asylum. 

That letter proved just the thunder- 
bolt that was needed to clarify the atmos- 
phere in a certain section of Buffalo. 
Another meeting was held and another 
letter was dispatched to my client. It 
recited that the parties, after mature 
consideration, had decided to regard their 
acreage investments as a closed chapter, 
without prejudice to anybody concerned. 
And those folks, having been jolted back 
into their senses, were sincere in their 





intentions, for Albury Cummings is , \y 
back in his old job in Buffalo. 

Adversity has seemed to bring the mos: 
anguish, curiously enough, to those whox: 
stupendous profits never had any exist- 
ence except on paper. At least, we law- 
yers have had our severest struggles with 
those who have been millionaires merely 
in their minds. The deferred payment 
system projected transactions across the 
years and brought about singular prac- 
tices. Because a man would be worth 
$3,000,000 in three years, providing «ll 
the payments under his sale contracts 
were made to him as they fell due, he 
regarded himself at once as three times 4 
millionaire and loose custom allowed him 
to trade and strut on that basis. 

At the adjustment table we found that 
these imaginary millionaires would fight 
to a finish any proposal that loosened 





was a joint letter from the 
group, informing him that 
unless he found a way 
to restore their money im- 
mediately they would pros- 
ecute him for fraud. 


Yet it wasn’t fear of © 


prison that was driving the 
young man mad as he told 
me his story, but his feeling 
that he had somehow basely 
betrayed his trust. 

“Did you ask them to let 
you bring their money down 
here?” I demanded. 

“Good Lord!” he 
shouted. “I refused it 
every day for a week. I let 
them shove it on me when 
the pastor said it was my 
duty.” 

“How much commission 
did you make on their in- 
vestments?” 

“Commission? On my 
friends? Great snakes! 
Why, I never took a postage 
stamp of commission on 
anything I did for them.” 

“Then these birds are go- 
ing to take their beaks out 
of your heart,” I told him. 
“I’m not going to let them 
eat you alive when you 
haven't got it coming.” 

The letter I drafted and 
made Albury Cummings 
send to his dozen friends in 
Buffalo over his signature 
set up the facts in the case 
and went on something like 
this: 

Tell me truthfully now, 
which of us do you think 
ought to be locked up. 
Should it be the idiot who 
accepted funds that could 
be of no possible benefit to 
him and invested them on 
his best judgment; or the 
idiots who knowing noth- 
ing and caring nothing 
about the quality of the in- 
vestment, took a chance in 
the belief that they could 
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Teamwork 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


It’s all very well to have courage and skill 
And it’s fine to be counted a star, 

But the single deed with its touch of thrill 
Doesn’t tell us the man you are; 

For there’s no lone hand in the game we play, 
We must work to a bigger scheme; 

And the thing that counts in the world today 
Is how do you pull with the team? 


They may sound your praise and may call you great, 
They may single you out for fame, 

But you must work with your running mate 
Or never you'll win the game; 

For never the work of life is done 

_ By the man with a selfish dream, 

For the battle is lost or the battle is won 

By the spirit of the team. 


It is all very well to fight for fame, 
But the cause is a bigger need, 

And what you do for the good of the game 
Counts more than the flash of speed; 

It’s the long, long haul and the dreary grind, 
Where the stars but faintly gleam, 

And it’s leaving all thought of self behind 
That fashions a winning team. 


You may think it fine to be praised for skill, 
But a greater thing to do 
Is to set your mind and set your will 
On the goal that’s just in view; 
It’s helping your fellow man to score 
When his chances hopeless seem, 
It’s forgetting self till the game is o’er 
And fighting for the team. 


From “‘Harbor Lights of Home.” Copyright, 1928, by Reilly & Lee Co., Chicago 
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a stone in the mental pyra- 
mid by which they mounted 
to their place in the finan- 
cial sun. I have sweat 
blood with many a one of 
these unfortunates in get- 
ting him to laugh, to liqui- 
date, to recognize himself 
as a pauper and, with his 
pockets and his thoughts 
freed of all that stage 
money, to hop to it, whist- 
ling, for a fresh start. 


Speculators Left 


§ iiss. speculators who were 
interested in our balmy 
section merely to the extent 
of what they hoped to make 
out of it deserted the mo- 
ment the ship struck the 
sand bar; and thus the 
good men who stuck to the 
ship have had to stomach 
more grief than was right- 
fully their share. They have 
had to go through the mill 
for the other fellow’s mis- 
takes as well as for their 
own. They have, of course, 
expected their reward out 
of the future they felt must 
follow readjustment days; 
but the truth is, many ol 
these serious-faced good 
fighters are experiencing 
unexpected rewards al- 
ready. 

What they have suffered 
has opened their eyes and 
corrected their judgment. 
They are real business men 
now and they can tell you 
the right and wrong of any 
commercial proposition 1n 
a way to make you blink. 
What does it mean? It 
means that they have 
grasped the unchanging 
soundness of the economic 
law and that they now 
function exclusively with 
that law in mind. They've 
been through a great boom, 
with all its false evaluations 






i ngements, and today you 

ll them the most promising 
he world no matter how much 
rote the price. 

and sometimes with so much 

teeth that it is difficult to ap- 
he full progress being made, 

ozag back to normal. Even- 
, on opposite sides of big trans- 
t were left hanging in the air 
ngs honest lawyers hoped they 
oul and occasionally they do 
-hings that entirely eclipse anything their 
dv1se} had hoped. 
Recently I was an open-mouthed spec- 
ror while an old man and a young man 
cho had once been like father and son 
-) each other struck hands for the first 
me in three years. The younger had 
sely done something that deprived the 
of a profit that would have been 
tence for life. The profit fell into 
‘he vounger’s hands and in a few months 

s wrested away from him. 

“Dad,” the young man said with bit- 
‘er tears in his eyes, “I guess I degener- 
ted into the lowest skunk that ever 
rossed your clean old path.” 

“Now let’s forget it,” the old man said. 
You were never a skunk at heart. You 
ust lost your head in the ground fog that 

had most of us going sideways for a right 
smart time.” 

Surely it is a sweet sort of adversity 

t can make man meet man like that. 


e1del 
om} 
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The Aim of Science 


EW speakers bring the brightening 
rays of humor to a scientific meet- 
ing so successfully as does Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson. At the recent coal 
onference in Pittsburgh, he contributed 
‘his effort to define the aim of science: 
‘Not long ago, I strayed into the lec- 
tire room of one of these new orienta- 
n classes that are supposed to set the 
mpasses by which the young genera- 
on can find its way through the modern 
vorld. The teacher asked a nice young 
'v student to state the aim of science. 
“She answered, “The aim of science isthe 
‘uly of Nature so that man may learn 
In accordance with the course of 
Nature.” I could not repress my indig- 
— . at hearing this false and heathen- 
1 definition pass unchallenged in a 
“reat university in this so-called twen- 
eth century, and, although I was 
merely an on-looker in the class, I rose 
. Wrath to propound a counter defini- 
on that ‘The aim of science is to en- 
‘le nan to seize the forces of Nature 
y that he may frustrate the course of 
ature. 


. could have improved on that defi- 
rine by more consideration, but I 
— it hit the mark nearer than hers. 
“tere the ungrateful girl sat in a steel 
and “oncrete building, artificially heated 
viv Jighted by electricity. She is likely 
a ‘en years longer than she naturally 
_ —thanks to the frustration of the 
"Use ot Nature by tha science that she 
In the face,” 


TO live 


slay 
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“Pll reduce your 
material-in-process 
by half 


without affecting production” 






Stated the Loutsville Drying Engineer 


“Explain yourself!” commanded the General Manager. “We're operating on a fairly 
efficient basis as it is.” 


“Nevertheless,” said the L.D.E., “by installing a Louisville Dryer you can get along 
with less than half as much material. That’s because it dries in minutes, while the 
method you now use takes hours.” 


“T get your point,” observed the Plant Superintendent. “But will this faster dryer 
of yours do as thorough a job?” 


“Tf anything,” promised the L.D.E., “it will improve the quality of your product. 
What’s more, it will cut your present per pound fuel expense, and will require only a 
single attendant instead of the five you now employ.” 


“T think,” said the President, “that a Louisville Dryer would prove a sound invest- 
ment. Provided, of course, that this gentleman can convince us of his ability to live 
up to his promises.” 


“That’s not difficult,” replied the L.D.E. “I represent a company that has specialized 
in building dryers for forty years. During that time it has satisfied more than a thou- 
sand manufacturers in fifty different industries.” 


“T am not a salesman but a trained drying engi- 
neer, hence my statements are based on practical 


experience. However, if you wish, we shall be 
glad to guarantee in writing the results which | 5 W 
have promised, and I might add that our guarantee ays 
means something.” P 

to cut drying costs 
The first way is to permit 


Louisville Drying Engineers 
to make a study of your drying 





The upshot of that conference was that the com- 
pany ordered a Louisville Dryer which paid for 
itself in less than a year. If you employ any 


kind of drying process and are interested in effect- problems, They will recommend 

ing like economies, it will pay you to confer with a Louisville Dryer which will . .. 

a Louisville Drying Engineer, either by mail or Cut fuel expense from one- 

in person. No cost or obligation, naturally. third to one-half in many 
Cases. 


LOUISVILLE | 3 bescsssics 


COMPANY. uninterrupted plant operation. 
I ed «6 Cut the number of attend- 
see, ants needed to one in most 
Hull St. and Baxter Ave. instances, ‘ 


i 5 Reduce the amount of floor 
Louisville, Ky. space requiredasmuchas80%. 
Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 


When writing to Lovisvitte Drytinc Macuineay Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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How Business Financed the Farmer 
By MALCOLM C. CUTTING 


N FARMING circles of the West it 
has not become an established cus- 
tom to greet such words as Capital 
and Wall Street and Big Business 

with tumultuous cheers. There is a lurk- 
ing idea in the farmer mind that Wall 
Street and Big Business are too remote 
and too much concerned with their own 
affairs to turn a helping hand toward the 
solution of those economic problems with 
which the farming areas have been strug- 
gling since the war. 

Yet out in the Northwest for four years 
there has been operating an organization 
of financial relief to farmers, financed al- 
most entirely by eastern capital and 
organized with no thought of profit in 
mind. It has done more real construc- 
tive good than any other single man-made 
agency of farm relief in that territory. 
This is the Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion, capitalized at $10,000,000, which 
loaned $5,743,000 to 236 banks four years 
ago, has since loaned $3,500,000 to more 
than 7,000 individual farmers for the pur- 
chase of improved live stock on the in- 
stalment plan, and is still going strong 

Business men today are well aware of 
the importance of farm stability in the 
scheme of permanent national prosperity. 
They have learned that there cannot be 
national prosperity when the purchasing 
power of one-third of the population 1s 
nearly destroyed. 


One Answer to the Question 

HE question among business men, 

usually unanswered, has been one of 
what they could do to help the situation. 
As one answer to that question, and as a 
revelation to farmers who think that the 
Government and Big Business are delib- 
erately unresponsive to their needs, the 
story of the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration may be told. 
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Back in the Winter of 1923-24, the 
famous MeNary-Haugen bill—yes, it was 
existent then—had a rival for legislative 
favor in the halls of Congress. The 
measure was known as the Norbeck-Burt- 
ness bill, sponsored by Senator Norbeck 
of South Dakota and Representative 
Burtness of North Dakota, and provided 
for government loans to farmers for the 
purchase of livestock as a stimulus to 
(liversified farming in the Northwest. 

At that time the Northwest was in the 
depths of agricultural depression. Dur- 
ing the war the farmers in the spring- 
wheat region had sold off their meager 
live stock and plowed up their pastures to 
devote a maximum acreage to wheat. The 
collapse of farm prices in 1920 had been 
augmented by an almost unbroken series 
of poor crops from 1919 to 1923, with 
disastrous effects upon the farming, bank- 
ing and business structure of the entire 
region. 

The Norbeck-Burtness bill was favored 
by the Administration and by a consid- 
erable farming element in the Northwest 
in preference to the McNary-Haugen bill. 
But there was so much disagreement 
among the farmers and their spokesmen 
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at Washington that both bills failed 0: 
passage. 

Then President Coolidge issued a cai 
to the financial and business men of the 
East to perform by voluntary action what 
Congress had not permitted the Govern- 
ment under the Norbeck-Burtness bill to 
do. A conference of business interests 
was called at Washington on February 4, 
1924, to consider the northwestern situa- 
tion and means for its alleviation. 


Business Comes to the Rescue 


T was pointed out that the emergency 

was one which existing agencies, such 
as the Federal Reserve Bank, the Federal! 
Farm Land Bank, and the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, under laws restrict- 
ing their operations, were powerless to 
meet. It was agreed that a private credit 
corporation should be organized, with 
capital of $10,000,000, to aid in stabiliz- 
ing the farming and banking situation in 
the Northwest. 

President Coolidge, Secretary Hoover, 
and Secretary Mellon offered their influ- 
ence and support to the plan. The cap:- 
tal of the Agricultural Credit Corporatio. 
was to be subscribed through ten-yea: 
income bonds of the Agricultural Secur! 
ties Corporation, a holding compan) 
Then came the work of soliciting sub 
scriptions to the fund. 

In New York, Clarence Wooley, pre=!- 
dent of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, and John McHugh, president 01 
the Chase National Bank, promised to 
raise $5,000,000, and they exceeded this 
amount of subscriptions in a few days. 

In Chicago, similar valiant work w:- 
performed by Alexander Legge, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, and Ralph Van Vechten, presiden 
of the State Bank of Chicago, who ha- 


since died. Other cities of the East were 
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LANDSVERK PICTURE SHOP, MINOT, N- DAK- 


During the past four years the Agricultural Credit Corporation has vastly encouraged the raising of sheep 
by distributing approximately 2,000 purebred rams through the Northwest 
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ESSEX 


THE CHALLENGER 


77 


i ae 


a a petites 





(hallenges the Business Buyer 
and the Fleet Buyer too, a4 do//ar 
for dolar Transportation values 
never equalled in motor history.. 


76 [ mprovements Include: Longer, wider, roomier, more luxurious bodies — 
A big adult-size Six with big car advantages—Power increased 24%—Above 70 miles 
an hour top speed—Above 60 miles an hour all day—Even greater economy—New 
type, double-action, 4-wheel brakes, not affected by weather—4 hydraulic shock 
absorbers—Starter and electric gauge for fuel and oil on instrument board— Easier 
steering, greater riding ease and comfort. 


The same qualities which make Essex the Challenger an outstanding favorite with 
individual buyers, is responsible for a wide and grow- 


ing preference among fleet buyers and business users. A 

A pe of our transportation staff will gladly call on BIG FINE 
you and make a survey of your particular requirements. - 7 
He is qualified to discuss costs of operation and main- Sup er-S1X 


tenance by Essex standards, embracing hundreds of 
business uses, and we assure you that you will learn $ 
some surprising achievements in economy and reliability 

from actual operating records. 

HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN and up -at factory 


When writing to Hupson Moror Can Company please mention Nation's B 








given quotas and they readily met them. 

Late in February the Agricultural 
Credit Corporation was formally organ- 
ized with headquarters in Minneapolis. 
A board of 28 directors was appointed, 
representing business, finance and agri- 
C. T. Jaffray, president of the 
Soo Railroad, Minneapolis, was made 
chairman of the board, and A. P. Kemp, 
now vice president of the First National 
Bank, Minneapolis, became president of 


the corpora 


The Cities Lend Their Aid 

pid. vice presidents were appointed, 

including Alexander Legge, of Chica- 
vo: J. R. Howard, of Clemens, Iowa; M. 
O. Grangaard, vice president for North 
Dakota; F. B. Stiles, vice president for 
South Dakota; and C. W. Wilkins, of 
North Dakota, who is vice president in 

irge. R.S. Hume, of Minneapolis, was 
made secretary and treasurer. 

Only 60 per cent of the capital, or 
6,000,000 was called. This amount was 
contributed in 434 individual subscrip- 
tions, ranging from a few hundred dollars 
to several hundred thousand dollars each. 
Of the total amount, New York contrib- 
uted $2,247,000; Chicago, $1,190,000; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, $575,- 
000: Detroit, $420,000; Cleveland 
000: Pittsburgh, $360.- 
000; Philadelphia, $330,- 
000; Hartford, $268,- 
000; and Boston, $155,- 
000. 

Business sometimes 
operates with real speed 
when confronted by an 
emergency. One won- 
ders how long it would 
have taken the Govern- 
ment to get into action 
if the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill had been passed. On 
February 4 the confer- 
ence was held in Wash- 
ington, and offices were 
opened in Minneapolis 
ready for business on 
February 27. Formal 
papers necessary to the 
operations of the cor- 
poration then had to be 
prepared, applications 
for loans were received, 
and the first loan was 
completed and made on March 20. In the 
beginning it was generally thought that 
the corporation could best serve the agri- 
cultural interests of the Northwest by 
helping to stabilize the country banking 
situation. Collapse of farm values had 
loaded the banks with frozen securities, 
many of which represented full value but 
could not be immediately liquidated. 

During the rest of that year a total of 
236 banks were assisted by the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation in amounts 
ranging from $5,000 to more than $100.- 
000. They included 116 banks in North 


culture 


t1ON 
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Dakota, 68 in South Dakota, 31 in Mon- 
tana, 15 in Minnesota and six in Iowa. 
Twenty-five of them were closed banks 


that the corporation reopened. Total 


NATION’S B 
assistance thus given amounted to $9,- 
743,000. 

Was this money just thrown into the 
hopper, ground up in the mill of general 
insolvency, and finally lost? Not that 
anyone could notice. When the corpora- 
tion was first launched, many subscribers 
in the East—and usually the larger ones 
—quietly charged off the amounts on their 
books as a donation, a gesture of friendli- 
ness, to the Northwest. 

But up to June 30, 1928, the total re- 
payments on these loans to banks, made 
on frozen security, amounted to $4,054,- 
000, leaving only a balance of $1,689,000 
unpaid. Some losses occurred, which have 
eaten up most of the interest return of 
six per cent, but the subscribers will get 
their money back. Already 35 per cent 
of the original paid-in capital of $6,000,- 
000 has been returned to subscribers, 
leaving $3,842,241 of bonds outstanding 
to represent the paid-in capital of the 
corporation on June 30, 1928. 

There were some who claimed that the 
loans to northwestern banks did not help 
the farmers; they merely enabled the 
banks to liquidate some of their own obli- 
gations. But in these 236 banks was 
something over $53,000,000 of deposits— 
deposits of farmers and of local business 
men serving agriculture—that was safe- 





LIVE STOCK PHOTO CO., CHICAGO 


A live-stock train last Spring distributed nearly 400 purebred bulls 
in North Dakota on the Agricultural Credit Association’s easy terms 


guarded by the corporation loans. Some 
of these banks were forced to close their 
doors after receiving aid, but the ma- 
jority pulled through and helped to stabi- 
lize agriculture and business and to rees- 
tablish confidence in the Northwest. 

Assistance to banks was not continued 
after the Fall of 1924. That was a year of 
splendid crops in the Northwest, with high 
prices caused by unfavorable conditions 
elsewhere, and the financial situation was 
considerably relieved. Already the cor- 
poration was considering the means 
whereby it might extend aid more directly 
to individual farmers, and so promote 
diversified farming. 

As early as May, 1924, the corporation 
organized a live stock department and set 
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aside $1,000,000 as a preliminary 

for purchase of improved live stock 
northwestern farms. It was decided 
confine such operations to dairy ¢ 
and sheep, as the kinds of stock fro 
which the farmers could obtain the mo<i 
immediate return. Sheep produce iyo 
marketable crops a year—lambs 4)/ 
wool—and dairy cows begin to retur; 
revenue to the owner the day they arr; 
on the farm. 

Then an entirely new method of extey| 
ing credit to farmers for the purchase | 
live stock was devised. The old loanine 
agencies stood aghast at the innovatio: 
it was most unbusinesslike, most. unsa fi 
they said. But it has stood the test 
time, and the first million has been 
creased fourfold. 

The animals are purchased in large Jots 
by expert buyers employed by the cor- 
poration, and are delivered to the farm- 
ers at actual cost plus a small overhead 
charge to cover purchasing and insurance. 
And they are sold to the farmers on the 
instalment plan—just as are radios or 
automobiles—payable 30 per cent the firs: 
year, 30 per cent the second year, and 40 
per cent the third year, with interest on 
the unpaid balance at six per cent. 

In order to assist the greatest number 
in securing foundation stock, each loan is 
limited to $1,000. If a 
farmer has 20 per cent o 
the purchase price in 
cash he can obtain a loan 
of 80 per cent merely on 
the mortgage security ot 
the animals themselves 
and their offspring, pro- 
vided his application 
shows satisfactory re- 
sponsibility. If he can 
supply no cash, but has 
additional security of 20 
per cent to offer, he can 
obtain from the corpora- 
tion the whole purchase 
price, and usually the 
animals pay for them- 
selves in.the three-year 
instalment period. 


Local Cooperation 
Te? operate on this cost 


basis, and avoid the 
expense of field men, the 
corporation had to ob- 
tain the support and cooperation of local 
agencies. Wherever a community showed 
interest in this method of securing good 
live stock, a local committee was formed 
to pass on applications for loans. This 
committee usually consists of a banker, 
a merchant, and a farmer, with the ad- 
vice of the county agricultural agent 
where one is employed. Developmen! 
agents of the railroads help to stir up 
sentiment for more and better live stock. 
“Of course, the farmer with clear land, 
chattels, and large liquid assets did not 
come to us; he did not have to,” said 
Vice President Wilkins in discussing thi- 
matter. “The average applicant showed 
from a nominal to quite a large indebted 
ness in comparison with his assets. The 
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“You haven’t made a loan Seen us 
for three years, Davis. Why’s that?” 


“Well, to tell the truth, I’m not pressed for capital 
these days. No, I’m not boasting. Listen! 

“Six years ago I was doing a rather hit or miss 
business. I never*knew quite where I stood. Then 
one day I got interested in an advertisement for 
Acme Visible Records and sent for their literature. 
About a year later, I installed some of their equip- 
ment for my stock records. 

“And what an eye opener that was! I’d never 
stopped before to get facts out in the open and take 
a bird’s-eye survey of my business. But Acme 
records forced me to look at my facts —all of them 
—every day. 

“I found I’d tried to sell Fifth Avenue merchan- 
dise to mill towns; I’d been letting able salesmen 
Starve in poor territories while jovial bluffers 
loafed in good ones; I’d let production lose touch 
with demand; I’d overstocked raw material by 
20% most of the time and 50% more of my 
finished product than my sales called for. 


“Well, to cut it short, once I plugged those leaks, 


I didn’t need borrowed money. I haven't signed a 
single note since.” x « « « 

Are you playing blind-man’s buff with records 
which are hidden in files and books instead of out in 
the open, visible ? 

Many of the startling things which can be done by 
a business man who 
knows his facts be- 
cause he sees them 
daily, are outlined in 
our new book called 
“Profitable Busi- 
ness Control.” It’s 
a book you’d enjoy 
reading. If you will 
send the coupon 
we will gladly 
mail you acopy— 
without obliga- 
tion, of course. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Gentlemen: 

CT: You may send me your book ‘a You may send your 


“Profitable Business Control” 


Please write me concerning 
your system for handling 





NAME 


representative to see me 
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nearest 


records. 





FIRM NAME 





CITY STATE 





When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Brownhoists. 


McClintic Marshall Co. are using both rail- 
road and crawler mounted cranes in 
construction of this large silk mill in Tennes- 
see. This company owns over 30 Industrial 


the 








Industry will no longer tolerate the conditions 
of a quarter century ago when men worked from 
sunrise to sunset. Man power is too valuable to- 
day to be wasted and the realization of this fact is 
one of the most important reasons for our present 
industrial progress. 


One change that has taken place in practically 
every plant that has a reputation for high effici- 
ency and low production costs has been in the 
handling of materials. Shrewd plant executives 
were quick to sce the almost unbelievable time 
and money savings effected by mechanical hand- 
ling methods. As a result, their labor costs for 
hand handling are kept at a minimum. 


Industrial Brownhoist’s part in industry is to 
help uncover the places where man power or ob- 
solete mechanical methods are being misapplied 
in the handling of materials. Our half century’s 
experience is at your disposal for this purpose. 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 





District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 








When writing to Inpustrta BrowNnHorst Corporation please mention 


Nation’s Business 





large percentage had both their lan: 
chattels mortgaged, and were in wh 
might call the ‘struggling zone.’ W, 
proved a loan to the average app! 
who was not so hopelessly involved 
he could never work out, provided h 
well recommended by the local comm, 
and had buildings, feed, and facilitic- 
handling the animals, 

“Our program was received at firs: | 
the farmers, the local bankers, and })))~\- 
ness men with some suspicion. Here \.\- 
six per cent money being offered to farm- 
ers for the purchase of high-grade |\\:: 
stock on a three-year instalment  })l:: 
They took their pencils and worked tl). 
out. It was possible, they concluded, {0 
a farmer to pay for his stock out of it: 
own earnings in cream, wool, and laml- 
Applications for loans started to come in 

And hew they did come in! That firs 
year 1,020 farmers were supplied with 
live stock under this plan; the second 
year, 1,214 farmers; the third year 
1,737; the fourth year, 2,517. During the 
four years ending December 31, 1927 
6,488 farmers were supplied with 15,927 
dairy cattle and 176,347 sheep at a cos 
of $3,140,021.52. Repayments on th 
instalment plan during this period 
amounted to $1,296,471.49, leaving $1.- 
843,550.03 as the net amount of live stock 
loans in force at the beginning of 192s 


Getting Into Big Figures 


F one adds loans and commitments {1 

1928, the figures become still more im- 
pressive. Most of the loans are made 1! 
the Fall, yet during the first six month: 
of 1928 the corporation delivered 1,45 
cattle and 4,831 sheep to 576 farmers 
a cost of $177,913.96. On the first 
July it already had contracted for t! 
purchase of 40,000 additional sheep, va! 
ued at $550,000. These it expected 
increase to sixty or seventy thousand |) 
the end of the year. It also expected | 
put out 3,500 additional dairy cattle dui 
ing the last half of 1928. . 4 

The most encouraging feature of t! 
whole live stock loaning plan is the | 
that these farmers—most of them alres 
seriously in debt when the animals we! 
purchased—are not only paying their in 
stalments when due, but in many ¢ase- 
faster than they become due. The reaso! 
is because these dairy cattle and shee} 
frequently return more income in a ye:!! 
than the one-third instalment due. 11 
many instances the wool and lambs from 
a flock of sheep in one year have paid fo! 
the entire cost of the original flock. Losse- 
from the nonpayment of live stock loan- 
have been negligible. . 

With its expert buyers, purchasing 1 
large lots, the corporation is able to bu) 
high-grade producing animals at a pri 
which the individual farmer, purchasing 
only for himself, probably could not ob- 
tain. Most of the dairy cattle are bough 
in the specialized dairy sections of south- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin; the shee] 
are obtained mainly from the Montan: 
range. 

They are contracted in advance by the 
corporation, and are shipped directly to 
northwestern farms as the application- 























n NA 
ce approved. Though some of 
rmers taking high-grade live 
the corporation have pre- 
| no live stock on their farms, 
nv other farmers throughout 
- who have been carrying a 
scrub stock on which there is 
profitable return. The only 
ract way in which the quality of 
}_-orade stock ean be maintained, and 
‘quality of serub stock improved, is 
of purebred sires. 


for 10% 


Last Spring an innovation was tried in 
\orth Dakota which caused a real stir in 


» circles and which is destined to 

‘ing effect in the improvement 

ck in that state. Financed 

ointly the Agricultural Credit Cor- 
»oration and by F. E. Murphy, publisher 
‘the Minneapolis Tribune, with the co- 
operation of the railroads and the Greater 


orth Dakota Association, a train load of 
] nurebred bulls was hauled over that state. 
Frequent stops were made and farmers 


me from miles around to select sires for 

heir herds. 

These bulls were from the best purebred 
herds. When the tour was ended, nearly 
400 of them had been distributed over 
North Dakota, on the corporation’s usual 
easy terms of payment. 

Not only will these sires improve the 
herds of the farmers who own them, but 
their influence will be felt in other herds. 
With similar effect, during the past four 
years, the corporation has distributed ap- 
proximately 2,000 purebred rams 
throughout the Northwest. 


Insuring the Farmer a Living 
“WE are not trying to make special- 
ized dairymen or sheepmen out of 
the wheat growers in the Northwest,” said 
Chairman Jaffray to the writer. “Wheat 
always has been, and perhaps always will 
be, the main eash crop of this region. But 
when the wheat crop fails, the farmer 
who has some dairy cows, some sheep, and 
~ perhaps some hogs and poultry, and who 
raises his own vegetables, will be able 
t least to get a living from the farm 
util the main eash crop again returns a 
Good stockmen may get a larger 
income from their live stock than they 
(jo irom small grain, even in the best of 


years 


yNroht 


“Our operations, of course, have not 
veen extensive enough to change the char- 
er ol farming in the Northwest. But 

ver of example works amazingly 
When one farmer gets a few good 
ry cows and has his cream checks to 

‘ every month, other farmers want 
‘the same thing. It has been said 
very flock of sheep we have started 
persuaded at least one other farmer 
{ flock.” 

’ organized, the Agricultural 
orporation is an agency created 

' an emergency in the Northwest. 

ts have passed since it began 
‘lons—five years of splendid ac- 
‘siment for the Northwest. 
is a widespread conviction that 
oration should be reorganized on 
ermanent basis, continuing the much- 
ustalment plan. 
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Many truck 
owners 


eut costs 
last year 


Write for a list of these truck owners . . . truck 
owners who saved $22 out of each $100 that they 
paid for their automobile insurance . .. the Amer- 
ican Mutual has always paid back at least 20% in 
dividends to policyholders each year for the last 


forty-iwo years. 


Added to this substantial saving is American Mut. 
ual service, which has been of such a high type that 
96% of its policyholders renew year after year. 


The American Mutual writes Workmen’s Compen- 
sation as well as automobile insurance... send for 
a representative list of policyholders . . . write to 
them ... their experience will assist you in mak- 
ing up your mind as to whether you are getting 
the utmost protection at the least cost. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mutual 
Liability 


Insurance Co. 


The largest, 
oldest and 
strongest 





merican 
Mutual 





When writing to Tae American Murvust Liapitity Insurance Co. please mention Nation’s Business 











$2 


Gateway To 
100,000,000 


Latin-Americans 


Build your factory where you can most 
efficiently and profitably supply your 
products to these millions of people in 
Mexico, Central, and South America. 

New Orleans, Second Port of the 
United States, is the largest city in the 
South. It is its greatest financial and 
largest manufacturing center---the logi- 
cal point at which to develop export 
business with these friendly and pros- 
petous neignbors to the south of us. 

Mr. Hoover's good-will trip seems to indicate 
beyond doubt that our future relations with Latin 
Americans will be more pleasant and that we can 
look with confidence to a materially increased 
volume of their business. 

Economists and statisticians predict that Mexe 
ico, Central America, and South America wil] 
gtow with, and add to the growth of, the great 
Southern section of the United States. As North 
America develops its natural resources and as 
manufacturers prepare to take care of the growth 
in Latin American business, so will our exports 
climb by leaps and bounds. 

The farseeing manufacturer will prepare for 
this business now. A factory built in New Ore 
leans, the South’s greatest city can get immediate 
domestic as well as export business and grow as 
the countries to the south of us are growing. 

Write For Industrial Survey 
A nationally known firm of engineers have made 
an extensive industria! survey of New Orleans. 
This survey showsthe possibilitie 
ment of manufacturing. 


s for the develop. 
It will 
business executive who is interested. 


be sent to any 
Write to--- 


NEW ORLEANS ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE 
New Orleans, 


Room 301 U8. A. 


“WHERE PRODUCTION & DISTRIBUTION COSTS ARE LOWER” 


When writing to New Orteans 





Natural 


ASSOCIATION 


NATION’S BUSIN 


NEW ORLEAN 







‘ Low 
:~4 Ocean Rates 
New Orleans 


its great nu 

shipping linesaffords 

quick service and 

favorable rates to all 

; Latin American 
. countries. 


with 
ber of 





ae 


Labor Situation ! 


.- Unuspal 


re en Transpor- 
tation Facilities . 


Equable Climate... 


or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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Introducing Ice 
Cream to on 


N American can ge nerally 
good in any business in any part 
of the world. In support of tha 

seemingly exaggerated statement, here 
the story of P. 8. Crawley, who is Ame: 
can clear down to his heels. 

Crawley’s role in life is that of com- 
mercial missionary. Concerned, there- 
fore, more with the temporal than tly 
spiritual needs of foreign peoples, he went 
to China to introduce some of the delec- 
table accessories of the white man’s civil- 
ization. He started with tobacco in North 
China. He is continuing with ice cream 
in Shanghai. What’s more, he is mak- 
ing a good job of it. 

Selling tobacco to the Chinese was ; 
comparatively easy job. It was so eas\ 
that Crawley tired of it. He longed fo: 
some test which would exercise his 
Yankee initiative. 

He found that job in Shanghai. It was 
to educate the Chinese to eat ice cream. 
Simple. It was as simple as trying to 
teach you to relish a baked frog! Fo 
some reason, milk has been absent from 
the diet of the Chinese for nearly a thou- 
sand years. 

But that is running ahead of the story. 

Crawley went to Shanghai. One day 
he visited a friend who was chief steward 
on a trans-oceanic steamer. The steward 
gave his fellow-American two quarts o! 
ice cream from the ship’s stores, which 
Crawley took home as a treat for two 
Chinese guests at dinner that evening. 

When the ice cream was served, the 
Chinamen hesitated to touch it. But 
curiosity and the reassurances of their 
host induced them to aibble a bit. Be- 
fore they were through they had con- 
sumed an entire quart between them. 

The relish with which they ate gave 
Crawley his idea. He decided to intro- 
duce ice creaiz inte China. His friends 
tried to dissuade him. But Crawley’s 
business dander was up. 


Shipping Under Difficulties 


IS first move was to order a shipment 

of ten gallons from a firm in Seattle. 
It was packed in ice and salt. On the ship 
the ice melted, brine filled the tub and, in 
unloading, the tub was tipped, spoiling 
half the contents. The 20 quarts Craw- 
ley managed to salvage he sold at a popu- 
lar Chinese hotel. 

That was mildly encouraging. Craw- 
ley cabled for a hundred gallons more. 
He instructed the Seattle company to pull 
the plugs out of the tubs when they were 
placed in the cold storage room on boar« 
ship. The ice cream arrived in Shang- 
hai in perfect condition. Fine, said 
| Cre awley. 

One inadvertence, however, made the 
| steamship company take a different view 
| The leaking brine had damaged othe: 
/eargo. No more ice cream shipments i 
tubs, came the official fiat. Crawley’ 
re ply was to wheedle a chief engineer into 














« to hold the temperature in the 
om low enough to preserve the 


With the problem solved of getting his 
rom the base of supplies, Craw- 
| more embarrassments. Get- 

: product is one thing and selling 

‘her—or several, as in Crawley’s 

uring the hot season the ice 
to be taken off the ship at thrée 

1 the morning to avoid the heat. 


case. 
eream | 


0 COL nN 


(Coolies waited at the dock to carry the 
product to the storage room. 

So far, so good. All Crawley had to do 
now was to see that his customers kept 
the ice cream properly. He supplied it 
to them packed in tubs during the hot 
months of the first year of his enterprise. 
Because of the intense humidity, the ice 


cream had to be repacked every two or 
three hours. 


Handicaps of Salt and Labor 


N' )\V it happens that salt is a govern- 
1Nment monopoly in China and costs 
about five times as much as it does in the 
United States. The price of the salt was 
one objection of the retailer. Another was 
his insistence that the expenditure of 
energy necessary to crack ice and pour 

lt over it smacked too much of labor. 

This unwillingness of the Chinese to 
perform slight manual labor and the fact 
that the high humidity of the climate 
caused the ice cream to become soft and 
unsalable over night resulted in Crawley’s 
losing most of his wholesale business the 

year, 

Nevertheless, he came back strong the 
next season. On a trip to the United 
States in 1925 he found that electrically 
reirigerated cabinets had been developed 
lor storage of ice cream. He ordered two 
of them. The cost was an obstacle that 
Cy ‘ pounded his brain to overcome. 

he decided to save money by 
In¢ 

l 

} 


1 


’ 


ing and importing the necessary 
an —— the cabinets right on 
This would be neither a true nor a con- 
ncing story of a business pioneer if it 
(id not record that Crawley has passed 
salely over the dangerous spots and is 
reaping the reward of his commercial ag- 
eressiveness. He learned many lessons 
‘hrough that experience and not the least 
ol them, is that the white man and the 
vellow are brothers under their skins. 
Most of Crawley’s wholesale business is 
“one with Chinese and most of the cus- 
tomers in his own retail store are Chinese. 
Ut course, he has had to adapt his 
‘“vertising appeal to the desires of the 
people. For one thing, the Chinese de- 
‘ire boy babies far more than they desire 
inlantile flappers. Crawley suggested 
masculine preponderance in the family 
tee by an advertisement which showed 
‘our boys and only two girls in the ice 
“im eater’s family. In another adver- 
Page: the God of Health and Wealth 
Chines ne ice cream to children. In 
a ht ha racters the reader was adjured 
, — 0 € cream to your children. Eat 
say if. Grow healthy and strong. If 
volt Save health you are sure to have 
vealth.”"—Harry W. Huey. 


3 
Finally 
vf 
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Standard Oil Company employs the 


Telephone Typewriter 





Used between their Chicago office and Whiting (Indiana) 
refinery, some 16 miles apart, it transmits orders in 
typewritten form as fast asa girl can type them! 








All overthe country manufacturers with widely- 








separated offices and plants are adopting Tele- r rT 
ra ... the Telophoas Tepevelien . .. to in- Notable Users 
sure the instantaneous and accurate exchange Pe ea 
of information. : ; ; Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
By means of this remarkable device a typist ae GR Oa 
in your general office can send typewritten in- America, Philadelphia 
structions over telephone wires to far-removed American Can Co.,Chicago 
plants, branches or warehouses as rapidly as Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
she can type them. Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh 
As the sender sees exactly what is being printed Rw ba” Sage 
by the receiving machine, errorsin transmission rs sic = — 
are virtually impossible. Machines can be used "ae Yak 
in either direction, thus making it possible to halts Ceapemntion of 
send a message and receive a reply within afew America, New York 
minutes’ time. General Electric Co., 
A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- New York and Chicago 
vides a typewritten record for filing at both ends. — oer Co., 
It combines the speed and convenience of the Pe meh “ e 
telephone with the authority and permanency pagsaeene — ae 
of the printed word. Armour & Co., Chicago 
Telephone Typewriter service is not expensive, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
and will pay for itself repeatedly by eliminating Brooklyn 
errors, doing away with messengersand speeding Crane Co., Chicago 
up the flow of business. Without obligation, per- Bonbright & Co., 
New York 


mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 


time and money for you. 
i 
' Mail I 
! 


TELETYPE) I for more information 














Sign, pin to letterhead and mail to 
TeLetyPs CorPoraTION (formerly 
J Morkrum-Kleinschmidt Corp’), i 











THE I 1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago | 
| Name and Position: / 


TELEPHONE (6 OS 


/ 
TYPEWRITER! were | 
j / 


When writing to Tecerypr Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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This mansion is built of cinder concrete masonry units, the exterior finished 
with a special oil paint. Mortar joints are visible. The interior is un- 
plastered —its beauty achieved by decoration applied directly to the 
masonry. Residence of Henderson Gilbert, Esq., Bowmansdale, Penna. 
—Alfred Hopkins, New York City, Architect. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE and Firesafety 



























When writing to Porttanp CeMeN! 
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All walls of this attractive city home are of concrete masonry with white portland 
cement stucco exterior, except the tower which has natural stone facing. Residence 
of J. P. Bowen, Esq., Grosse Pointe, Michigan.— Wallace Frost, Detroit, Architect. 











oHomes of Charm and Beauty 
in Concrete Masonry 


For the formal mansion on the country estate-——or 
the town house-—modern concrete masonry con- 
struction offers equal and definite advantages. 


In large homes or small, concrete permits unique 
beauties of design and finish both exterior and in- 
terior. It provides absolute fire safety. It minimizes 
upkeep expense. Its cost per cubic foot is moderate, 
permitting important economies whatever the size 
of the dwelling. 


Householders and architects who are interested in 
the modern trend in the use of concrete for homes 
are invited to write for full information. The 
architectural possibilities of concrete are virtually 
unlimited. Interesting studies and illustrations await 
your request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION ~* Chicago 











‘ease mention Nation’s Business 











I’ve Gotten Ahead 
by Instalment 


Buying 


By W. O. SAUNDERS 


Publisher, The Independent, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Illustrations by Don Millar 


STROLLED down the straggly 

little Main Street of a little saw- 
mill town in Alabama on a Satur- 
day night some years ago. 

Roughneck whites and blacks jostled 
each other on the unpaved street. It 
was a rude and motley c 
our American life. 

No man wore a collar; many indeed 
loitered about in undershirts and over- 
lls. Many were barefoot. 

Ignorance, indifference, and inertia 
were apparent in the workers who had 
come out to spend the money they had 
received for their week’s work in the 
mills, sheds, and logging woods of the 
big lumber company that owned the 
village. 

But the windows of the general store, 

owned and operated by the lumber com- 
pany, were all dressed up; they were 
dressed up with shiny patent leather 
shoes, high silk hats, gold-keaded canes, 
cutaway coats, silk shirts, striped trou- 
sers, and fancy hose. 
i say it was a Saturday night and I 
found that store full 
of white and black vil- 
lagers in sweaty work- 
ing clothes, spending 
their money mostly for 
white salt pork, white 
beans, white flour, corn 
meal, sugar, lard, mo- 
lasses, cheap coffee, to- 
bacco, and snuff. They 
seemed more interested 
in plain and substan- 
tial food than in any- 
thing else in the world. 
They didn’t seem to be 
interested in clothes at 
all. 

But in the windows 
up front were dandy 
silk socks, silk shirts 
marked at $10 to $12 
high silk hats 


ross section Ol 


apiece 





[ was aided in winning 
my wife by an instalment 
jewelry house 
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patent leather shoes, gold- 
headed walking canes, and cut- 
away coats. I didn’t know 
what to make of it. 

Lights were burning in the 
general office of the lumber 
company across the way, so I 
strolled over. The assistant 
manager was going over the 
mail that had just been thrown 
off a night train. 

I confided to him that the ritzy win- 
dow displays in the otherwise common- 
place and. practical general store both- 
ered me. Was there any demand for 
frock coats, gold-headed canes, and high 
silk toppers in a sawmill village? 


How He Solved the Problem 


“(YyUR great problem is labor,” an- 
swered the assistant manager. 

His statement didn’t help me a bit. 
sut he proceeded, after a pause, as fol- 
lows: 

“Negroes and cracker whites don’t like 
to work. When pay day comes a large 
number quit work un- 
til their pay envelope 
is flat and their rations 
run out. We usually 
start work Monday 
with about half a force, 
by Tuesday morning 
three-fourths have 
a drifted back, by Wed- 
F nesday we are working 
with something like a 
full force again. 

“T racked my brain 
over this problem for 
a good many years be- 
fore it dawned upon me 
that primitive people 
are not inclined to 
work because they 
have never acquired 
what Walt Whitman 
called ‘the mania for 


Give 


me 














February, 1999 


Mace 





The general store’s windows were 
dressed up with cutaway coats and 
high silk hats 


owning things.’ Men work for the things 
they love and the things they want, but 
when they have no loves and want noth- 
ing in particular except the bare neces- 
sities of life they will work only enough to 
acquire the bare necessities. 

“Now there isn’t much inspiration or 
incentive to work in a slab of white pork, 
a peck of corn meal, and a jug of mo- 
lasses, unless one is very hungry. And 
so it occurred to me that if I could get 
our workmen to wanting things I could 
get somewhere in the matter of promot- 
ing thrift and industry among them. 

“Most of our laborers are blacks. They 
like to put on dog; they are ambitious 
to be on an equality with white folks 
in the matter of personal appearance; 
or at least to be above other negroes. 

“And so I ordered the company store 
to feature all those highfalutin duds you 
saw in our windows. Next week we will 
show talking machines. Last week we 
had a window full of heavy gold plated 
watches with dazzling chains on them 
big enough to swing an anchor. 

“Every young buck who sees a frock 
coat, striped trousers, patent leather 
shoes, a high silk topper and a gold- 
headed cane is enamoured; he wants to 
dress up in those duds and strut his 
stuff all over town. He consults the store 
boss and finds that it all figures up into 
a lot of money. 

“The outfit he wants may cost him a= 
much as a hundred dollars. And he hasn t 
two dollars left after his Saturday night 
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Photos by raui Hesse 


An early morning scene: Looking from the bulkhead 
down one of the three gigantic piers, where the 
contents of 725 cars can be displayed at one time 
—heated, lighted, and ventilated day and night. 


An interesting corner in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Produce Terminal in New York: wholesale 
buyers inspecting samples of oranges to guide them 
in the spirited auction bidding which’ will follow. 





) acres of fruits and vegetables 


in the heart of New York 


“It’s like taking a tour through 
the orchards and truck gardens 
of all quarters of the Union. 
The place is wonderful”. . . . 


Al 

So said a well-known nutrition authority 
after she had explored the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s immense new Produce Terminal 
in New York City—the world’s largest. 

“T started with Oregon and Washington. 

was shown vast amounts of rosy apples 
and winter pears shipped here from that 
section, 
Siar was taken to California. There 
ome housands of crates of seedless 
erapes and tokays. Not far away were 
oranges of all kinds, and lemons. 
Ri meee too, that the delicious celery 
sean: — the holidays was grown in 
oo aan that the artichokes we now 

smart dinners as a vegetable entrée, 


and the alligator pears which are such a 
delicacy, come from the same state. 


“From the West, so to speak, I traveled 
in this market to the South. There was 
romaine from New Orleans with tomatoes 
from Florida. Oranges, grapes, and grape- 
fruit also came from Florida, and I saw 
spinach, lettuce, and string beans from the 
Carolinas and Norfolk.” 

This colorful scene illustrates a new era, 
both in national agriculture and in public 
health. 

These fresh fruits and vegetables, essen- 
tial to the healthful diet of city dwellers, 
have been brought an average of 1500 miles 
to market. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Produce Ter- 
minal in New York is only one of many 
serving a territory which includes well over 
half the urban population of America. 


The one at Philadelphia is second largest 
in the world. 


Equally adequate to needs of the ¢om- 
munities they serve are others in such cities 
as St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, and Washington. 

At each of these well-organized distribut- 
ing points, speeding cargoes, timed to the 
market’s needs, fan out to spread the na- 
tion’s harvest on consumers’ tables—fresh, 
delicious, healthful. 


A SILENT REVOLUTION in 
transportation practice is summed 
up in the following facts: — 


1 Practically all Pennsylvania produce trains 
run on schedules as punctually maintained 
as those of passenger trains. 


2 Refrigerating stations keep fruits and vege- 
tables always fresh in transit. 

3 A system of “passing reports” enables ship- 
pers to divert goods in transit to markets 
where demand is greatest. 


4 Practically all produce is cleared through 
terminals without a day’s delay. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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\_, OLOR is the star sales- 
man of the day! Design and work- 
manship are more important than 
ever. But the eye and the buy of 
the consumer are determined first 
by the brilliant new COLOR. 


Egyptian Lacquers, sprayed ina 
“mist of beauty” on a thousand 
products, give manufacturers the 
ideal means to satisfy this modern 
color-hunger. A limitless variety 
of flashing colors—every surface 
from satin polishes for wood to 
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high-lustre crackle finishes—and 
applicable to everything from 
locomotives to decorative fabrics! 
Egyptian Lacquers are your best 
salesman in modern color 
competition! 


Sprayed, brushed, or dipped, 
Egyptian Lacquers cover more 
surface, are more enduring, dry 
better, and are more economical. 


For halfa century, this company 
has helped to solve the individual 
finishing problems of industry. 


“THE MAKER WHO IS PROUD OF WHAT HE MAKES 





BRATS IE DOs ON RA 





iting to Tue Eoyptian Lacgver Mrc. Co., Ixc 





, please mention Nation’s 





—a thousand things are 
gloritied this modern,magic way 


e © 38 
The facilities of our “prescription 
laboratories are at your disposal. 


Our library contains helpful 
information. Please write us for 
free specific information con- 
cerning your finish problems! 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MFG. CO., INC. 
90 West Street, New York, N. Y. Completely equipped 
branches in charge of practical men are maintained 
in: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
High Point, N. C., Kalamazoo, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis. 


_ USES EGYPTIAN LACQUER” 








ry 
: 


15 Lacquers 
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When I put a note in the bank I’m 
a subject of interest to the bankers 


pending. All right! The store boss 
explains that the whole works can be 
acquired by opening an instalment ac- 

unt and depositing any amount from 
50 cents to $2 a week until the duds are 
paid for. The buyer can’t take. the 
goods out until the last instalment is 
paid 

“That negro shows up at the mill Mon- 
day morning. He works six days a week; 
has something to work for; he has be- 
gun to want things; he begins to appre- 
iate himself as a person of some im- 
portance. 

“Social work and religious effort 
among these simple people is mostly 
blah; we keep two preachers on our pay- 
roll all the time, but this type of work- 
man won’t work for mansions in the 
skies. Satisfy them with a promise of a 
sweet bye and bye and they are content 


loaf the rest of their days, waiting 


- 
0 


lor that soft snap hereafter. The great-’ 


est social uplifter in the world is the in- 
stalment plan.” 


I Never Liked to Work 


HAT was a good many years ago. 
But the picture of that motley south- 
ern Alabama sawmill town and its popu- 
tion, and what the assistant manager 
the lumber company said about the 
‘nstalment plan being the world’s great- 
st age _ of social uplift, have stuck in 
my mind, 

The whole thing recurred to me the 
other day when I had made my last 
ut in the local building and loan 

tion and sat fondly contemplating 
deed to the house I live in. Pretty 
ich everything I have in life, including 
ic and my spiritual outlook, I owe 
deferred payment plan about 
1 there is much question in these 
Deferred payments have kept me 
ping lor a quarter of a century and 
n industrious and fairly substan- 

' citizen of me. 
‘ver did like to work and I was 
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ever one to spend my money as fast as 
I made it. Money was never more to 
me than something to spend and I 
worked only to get money to spend. 
Saving never was in my line. 

My father before me was never able 
to save enough money to send me to 
school and I faced the world without 
an education. I have acquired culture 
and education of a sort, thanks to the 
instalment plan and persuasive book 
agents who put good books within my 
reach when I was still young. 

And I am persuaded that I never 
would have captured the handsome and 
helpful wife who has stuck by me through 
thick and thin for a quarter of a century 
if it hadn’t been for an instalment jewelry 
house that enabled me to make her a 
gift of a piece of jewelry that she wanted 
very early in my courtship. Now don’t 
understand me to imply that she sold 
herself for a bauble. You see she was 
a big-hearted girl and she knew that I 
wasn’t able to make her the gift. It 
made her feel sorry for me; and that is 
the beginning of the end of a woman’s 
resistance—her affection is but one jump 
removed from her pity. 

Having married the dear girl I should 
have lived in a boarding house the rest 
of my days if it hadn’t been for the 
instalment furniture dealer. I never 
could have saved up enough money to 
furnish a house or a flat outright. 

And I never would have acquired a 
home to put my furniture in if the 
building and loan association hadn’t 
made. it possible for 
me to acquire a home 


by easy payments. — 


The same way in 
business. I never 
could have started in 
business had I been 
compelled first to 
save up the where- 
withal to procure the 
necessary presses, 
type, and other 
equipment for my 
newspaper. The sup- 
ply houses sold their 
stuff on the instal- 
ment plan. 

But these instal- 
ment fellows have 
kept me stepping; I 
don’t like work and I 
would enjoy a good 
long loaf, but the 
deferred pay- @ 
ments have 
prodded me 
through all the 
years, kept my 
nose to the 
grindstone and made a man of me. I am 
very like a negro in that respect. Some 
day we may discover that there is no 
essential difference under the skin be- 
tween white and black and between an 
academician and a yokel. Human nature 
is human nature; desire is our uplifter; 
we strive when we aspire. 

Today I contemplate my chattels: a 



















I resented the persistence dis- 
played by instalment collectors 
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fairly good library, a comfortably fur- 
nished home, a splendidly equipped 
newspaper and commercial printing 
plant for a small town, a reproducing 
piano of the best make, an all-electric 
radio receiver, a sporty six-cylinder mo- 
tor car, an electric refrigerator, an elec- 
tric range—all bought on deferred pay- 
ments. 


What’s a Fellow Going to Do? 


F course, I discovered a long time 
ago that it is cheaper to buy for cash, 
but what’s a fellow going to do when 
he hasn’t got the cash and when he has 
no credit at the bank? In my youthful 
days I was inclined to be lax in my in- 


stalment payments. They were irksome 


and I resented the persistency and re- 
lentlessness of instalment collectors. 

I discovered in the course of events 
that credit itself is a greater asset than 
cash and that the surest and best way 
to establish one’s credit is to meet one’s 
financial obligations. There came a time 
when I wanted $10,000 in my business 
and I hadn’t an idea that my credit was 
good for anything like $10,000. I was 
knocked off my feet nearly when I dis- 
covered that I could borrow $10,000 and 
more for my business and that, without 
collateral and without other indorsement 
than that of my wife, I could borrow 
any reasonable amount from my local 
banks. I had, without thinking any- 
thing about it, established a good credit 
rating. 

I buy less and less on the instalment 
plan today, because I can 
usually get a liberal dis- 
count by paying cash and I 
let obliging bankers pro- 
vide the cash for which I 
¥ pay the legal rate of inter- 

\ or est. 

: « But the instalment fel- 
lows prodded me into ac- 
quiring a credit rating that 
made me a desirable moral 
risk for the banks. 

Now I stay in debt all the 
time because if a fellow 
doesn’t stay in debt he 
won’t have any debts to 
pay, and the only way he 
can maintain a reputation 
for paying his debts is to 
make debts and pay them. 

Sometimes I have a 
sneaking suspicion that the 

world owes me a living. I 
am sure indeed that it be- 
hooves this jully old world 
at least to see to it that I 
always get a living, because 
I am a spending fool. 

I keep the wheels of com- 
merce and industry spinning as far as my 
income goes—to say nothing of keeping 
my banker friends rolling along on bal- 
loon cords. 

And the instalment man taught me how 
to spend—and made it imperative for me 
to stick to productive work and get ahead 
in the world in spite of myself. 

For I tell you, I’m a spending fool. 














| Qha I build 
in 1929? 


What are the leaders saying? 


An army of workmen is rushing the 
American Enka Corporation’s 
$10,000,000 rayon plant to com- 
pletion in Asheville, N.C. 





On Baltimore’s waterfront a 
$15,000,000 cable plant of the Western 


Electric Company is about to rise. 


A large new plant for the Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation is al- 


ready under way. 


All these—and many others—have 
been entrusted to Ferguson Engineers 


for 1929. 

















Do these important moves indicate 
that big business recognizes a strategic 
situation—and is grasping its oppor- 
tunity to build now? 








aS 








Seldom has there been a time 
when the trend of building 
costs has been so clearly 
defined in advance. 


You will find that trend care- 
fully outlined in the February 
issue of the Ferguson Cross 
Section. Write for your copy. 


And if you are thinking of 

6000 key men in important industries building soon it will pay you 
ive thi h icle buildi d 

uikpeaesar sae 0 ian toe F erguson execu- 


We will gladly send it to you gratis. ° 
Write for it on your business letterhead. tive at once. 


Kerguson 


<—- =~ EN GINEERS@O =m 


THE H. K. sien COMPANY 
1650 Hanna Building ‘ : Cleveland, Ohio 


New York - Detroit .- Pittsburgh > Birmingham .- Tokyo, Japan 








When writs ~~ , : 
A u to Tuc H K. Ferevson ComMPANy please mention Nation's Businesa 
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A Public Bill’s 
Private Life 


INCE the first measure was jy) 
duced in the first federal Jeo 
ture by a six-dollar-a-day Congres. 
man—pen and ink free—no less 
a quarter of a million bills have wra; 
their draperies about them and laid «: 
in a last sleep. 

When that enthusiastic citizen with 
idea for the advancement of his natio 
welfare enlists the support of his Co: 
gressman for the perpetuation of his 
brain child upon the statute books, |x 
little reckons the gauntlet to be run. 

From the moment the bill is dropped 
into the “hopper” at the Speaker’s desk 
by its adopted father, Mr. Congressman 
it feels the acid surveillance of obst: 
tionists and the jealous sponsors fo1 
thousand other measures. An additional 
spotlight attaches when the bill clerk 
gives it a number. Th: it number follo 
it through all the days of its life. 


The First Pigeonhole Fight 
Le the subject matter of the meas- 
ure depends its referendum to some 
Committee. And it is in the Committe 
that the fight of the first pigeonhole i 
either lost or won. 

When the tastes of the Committee, by 
surgery or otherwise, however ruthless, 
have been satisfied, that body notifies the 
House and recommends the passage 0! 
the bill. 

What was the Committee’s meat may be 
the House’s poison. The House may 
order more surgery in the Committee, o1 
perform its own operation and pass it on, 
in which case the bill will be invested 
with a blue covering and dispatched to 
the Senate. 

At the thought of having to undergo 
a similar procedure in the Senate the 
blue covering is more than significant 
There again the Committee system is in 
use. Another pigeonhole fight is fought 
The bill may leave the Committee in 1 
mayhemed condition, and after another 
period of waiting, may be further muti- 
lated on the Senate floor. If by any 
chance the Senate accepts the form as 
recommended by the House, it is then 
ready for the President’s signature. 

However, the Senate having seen fit to 
continue the carving, the House may 
either agree to the changes, or appoint 3 
number of chosen gladiators to meet an 
equal number from the Senate in an affray 
over the orphan, that a form acceptable 
to both Houses may be rendered. Such 
a form having been duly accepted, the bill 
is then ready to walk through the valley 
of the shadow of a presidential veto, which 
if it survives, then assumes the dignity 
of a public law. 

Even then its worries are not over, but 
rather will it be harassed ad infinitum by 
contending lawyers and dissecting judges. 
Indeed, some omniscient court may be 
its very downfall on the grounds of un- 
constitutionality —L. L. Gowur.ey. 
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| 
| IN 
| IN Nowhere in all the world will you find expressed in motor cars the dis- 
IN er eer ama | : ) 
LIN tinction, individuality and prestige so inseparably associated with the 
| IN 
| IN new EFleetwoods. § These supreme examples of the coachcrafters’ art 
1 Ky 
BN are offered for that clientele which seeks in a motor car the precise 
LN ‘ ; : ; 

\ interpretation of tts own personal tastes and preference in body styles, 
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color, trim, upholstery and appointments. § That the exacting motor 


car buyer might counsel with professional coachwork designers just 


as he counsels with his architect and interior decorator tin the construc- 





tion and embellishment of his home—General Motors acquired not 


only the plant and properties of the Fleetwood Body Corporation but the 





highly specialized services of those Fleetwood master craftsmen who have 


devoted long years to fashioning coachwork of surpassing excellence. 


The twenty-two exclusive and exquisite Fleetwood models can be had only on Cadillac- 
LaSalle chassis. Many of these models are on display in Cadillac-La Salle show- 
rooms of the larger cities throughout the country; the Cadillac-La Salle Salon, Palm 
Beach, Florida; and at our own Salon and Studios, 10 East 57th Street, New York City. 





FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 


UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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ou know the innate 
strength of tubular 
steel and of I-beam steel 
—each vieing with the 
other for supremacy in 
the field of structural 
shapes. 

The strength of both is inwrought in 
vital structural members of Butler Ready 
Made Industrial Buildings. Witness the 
cross section view (to the right) of a 
purlin from the structural frame. 


Throughout Butler Ready Made In- 
dustrial Buildings, the natural strength 
of steel is multiplied by ingenious shap- 
ing. Even the a steel sections of 
walls and roof are given great rigidity by 
deeply drawn corrugations (cross section 
view above). Placed on 8-inch centers a 
trim, paneled effect is attained. 


Wide, clear spans are an appealing fea- 
ture of Butler Ready Made Industrial Build- 
ings. The span of the Hangar shown in the 
photograph above is 80 feet. 

The completeness, the economy 
of acquiring, the economy of up- 
keep, the fire resistance, the speed 
in erection of Butler Ready Made 
Industrial Buildings — all are 
ewer A apparent from a read- 
ing of our catalog “C”, but you 
will be most impressed by 
their permanent character 
and their flexibility which 
permits enlarging or taking 
down unit by unit without 
the lose of anything more 
than a few dropped bolts. 














BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


eT LR 


READY-MADE 


STEEL BUILDING 
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What Other Editors Think 


By Wm. Boyd Craig 


Maryland Journaland Baiti- 
more Advertiser published 
the Star Spangled Banner 
September 21, 1814 
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ECRETARY OF LABOR DAVIS 

is quoted as saying to the last 

American Federation of Labor con- 
vention that: “The old notion that pros- 
perity is produced only by the buying of 
a wealthy class has been exploded. The 
man who still thinks in this mistaken 
vein is wrong in the very fundamentals of 
his economics. Prosperity is not the 
product of the classes, it is the masses— 
Today our well-paid workers share in the 
wealth now being produced and help 
create prosperity because they have ac- 
quired all that multiplicity of wants that 
once distinguished only the well-to-do. 

“Prosperity is only created and en- 
larged by a liberal wage and for the 
simplest reason. The millions of work- 
ers are the greatest buyers in our markets 
and a liberal wage equips them with the 
simple means of creating a bigger mar- 
ket.” 

Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard, 
says in Commerce and Finance that the 
subject of the economy of high wages has 
ealled forth much loose thinking. While 
not discussing the Secretary’s speech, Pro- 
fessor Carver’s words seem pertinent, 
when he says: 


Bearish on America 


IG men in business make business pros- 

perity. They, more than any other fac- 
tor, increase the productivity of labor. In- 
vesting is, in the last analysis, betting on 
men. So long as big men continue to go 
into industry, so long will it be safe to be a 
bull and unsafe to be a bear on America. 

Direct comment on the Davis speech is 
to be found in The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, which says: 

If there is one thing true about all this 
“prosperity,” above another, it is that pros- 
perity is not equally distributed. Salaried 
men, clerks, common laborers, do not get 
the share represented by earners of high 
wages, which were first obtained by the 
unions during the necessities of war sup- 
plies. 

And even if mass production does enable 
employe rs to continue these high wage 
scales in time of peace, through the in- 
creased use of machinery and its enlarged 
output, thus creating a greater buying 
power for protected and organized labor, 
those who work and who do not receive 
a share of this buying power pay the in- 
creased price which many of the articles 


embodied in the present “standard of liv- 
ing’ bring—and without compensation. |: 
is no longer even questionable that “pro-- 
perity” pertains to corporations that d 
in luxuries—the automobile for the most 
part, the radio, the many musical instru- 
ments, the new style of house furnishing- 
the movie attractions, the increased cost 
of higher education, in a word, the count- 
less dollars that are literally thrown at th 
birds by the well-to-do who now ape tli 
rich. 


New Kinds of Employment 


RUE the automobile and its accessories 

furnish employment to tens of thousands 
in new and novel ways never before expe- 
rienced, but do the other luxuries, “multi- 
plicity of wants,” do so in anything like th: 
same proportion, to obviate the displace- 
ment of the machine and mass production ” 
By no means. And the final result is to dis- 
order, by these high wage favorites in indus- 
try, the normal distribution under an hon- 
est “prosperity.” 

The truth of the whole matter is that 
“prosperity” is largely confined to the mak- 
ers of these new appliances and to pro- 
tected and organized labor, and to almost 
no others. Are the railroads earning the 
admitted quota of returns? Oh, yes! Ou 
national income is “ninety billions of do!- 
lars!” Who, pray, is getting it? Not th 
corporations in the middle and lower brack- 
Not, confessedly, the farmers. No! 
the small merchants. Not the street rail- 
ways, ever crying for increased fares 
Partly, but not altogether, by the publi 
utilities compelled to change their ma- 
chinery constantly and in the toils of com- 
missions, 

A nation earning an enormous incom¢ 
and spending it all is not as well off in th« 
end as one earning a moderate income part 
of which it can save. Making progress” 
Yes. But covering ground like a runaway 
horse! Change is not necessarily progress. 
In fact, we are destroying more good and 
serviceable stuff than we gain by the new 
we produce. 

Look at the serviceable buildings w« 
destroy to make room for skyscrapers; the 
old machines (autos in particular) we scrap 
to make way for the new patterns, swilter, 
more handsome, comfortable; the radios 
that go in the junk heap before they are 
paid for on the instalment plan; the paved 
roadways we build by bonds for the next 
generation to pay for; the talking movies 1D 
their ornate places before the “shadows on 
the screen” are brought up to the plane 0! 
high art; the electrical inventions for the 


ets. 
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This check is 
worthless 


to a crook 


Herr is a check that defies the cleverest check- 
changer. At the first touch of forger’s acid or ink 
eradicator, this handsome check reveals scores of 
impressions of the word “Void.” It leaves the check- 
crook with nothing but a worthless piece of paper. 
Your funds are safe! It is a Todd Greenbac Check 
—self-protected, self-canceling, Able to travel 
safely through the most treacherous hands. 

Todd Greenbae Checks are manufactured by a 
secret process concerned with interlocking designs 





of several colors. Beneath their intricately tinted, 
beautifully patterned surface are hidden more than 
a thousand imprints of “Void” that stand as pow- 
erful defense against an attempt at alteration. Not 
only are these checks among the most handsome ever 

iluced, they are one of the greatest protections 


devised for business and personal funds. They 





rvotect your checks against change of payee’s 

, date and number, and counterfeiting. 

ry sheet of Todd Greenbac Checks is regis- 
Mach sheet is accounted for through every 

‘tage of its making. Todd Greenbac Checks are 
ver sold in blank sheets, but are lithographed 


aud printed only to order, and delivered under seal 





to the customer. 





Although the most individual of checks, one of The intricately patterned surface of Todd Greenbac Checks defies 
exact reproduction. Here a conventional design, unlike the check 
most handsome, and one of the safest, they cost itself, is used for illustration, 

a i 
very little more than an ordinary check. Leta Todd = --————————- 
non ; “2 THE TODD COMPANY 2-29 
representative demonstrate the Greenbac Check Protectograph Division 
Or ye ' : . . 30 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
‘or you. Call him at the Todd office in your city. vinncalindees ate Sc “ly? ? 
0; . z Please send me further information about ‘Todd Greenbac 

‘y 


nail us the coupon. The Todd Company, Pro- Checks. 
‘cctograph Division (Est. 1899.), Rochester, N.Y. Name veces eo a ee 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety Business... a 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. Address. 


TODD SYSTEM = 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


When writing to THe Toop Company please mention Nation’s Business 

























Write for literature 
ulustrating and de- 
scribing ““Y and E” 
Counterheight Steel 
Files. 


<2 
ys as. Pe A. 
a ws 


\ 


Letter and card files, 
cashdrawers,cupboards 
and roller shelves. 


Make a counter 
of your files 


 aeaniple appearance—save 
time and space—with these 
‘“Y and E” steel counterheight 
filing cabinets. They are replac- 
ing oldfashioned railings and 
counters in hundreds of offices. 
They make a handsome counter 
under their one-piece linoleum 
top bound in bronze. Keeping 
records right where they are used 
they aid in handling callers with 
courtesy and dispatch. Phone 
your “Y and E” store or write us. 


YAWMAN4'>FRBE MFG.Q@. 
228 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 


. 


». 
OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES STEEL SHELVING 7 
DESKS ¢ SAFES ¥ OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
¢ 7 BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 97 7 
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home, before they are paid for; the travel 
trips that make vacations so costly and so 
pleasant, before we are educated to the 
point of intellectual appreciation; the na- 
tional games we play and root for, unknown 
twenty-five years ago; and others “too 
numerous to mention”! 


“Vicious Circle Continues” 


T IS a preposterous proposition. More 
wants, more wages; more wages, more 
buying power; more buying power, more 
prosperity ; more prosperity, more wants; 
and the vicious circle continues, unconscious 
of the enormous debts contracted, the enor- 


| mous waste involved, the enormous dis- 


parity in the distribution of the national 
income. One thing may be said of organized 
labor. It knows which side of its bread is 
buttered. Fewer strikes in the past eight 
years! What is there to strike for when 
the cream of everything goes to those who 
receive high wages? “High wages” which 
arrogates to itself the buying power that 
sustains prosperity; and we are told this 
is good “economics”! 

If organized labor under present wage 
scales is creating and distributing “pros- 
perity,” why is the farmer in distress? Why 
doesn’t the patron of prosperity do some- 
thing for him? And for the salaried man, 
the clerk, the common laborer, all the huge 
numbers of the uncommon laborer, all the 
huge numbers of the unorganized? If 





prosperity belongs to the masses because of 
this buying power, why are not all th 
masses prosperous? 

In somewhat the style of Carlyle, the 
Chronicle concludes: 


Close the ports to cheap products ani 
cheap labor, and make the welkin ring 
with shouts of “prosperity”! A famous 
formula. Talk of closer communion with 
the peoples of the world—but buy as litt), 
and sell as much as possible. “Prosperity 
at home—spotted as a leopard—but love fo) 
humanity, that must trade to live! It is 
high time we produced a new theory 0! 
economics that has some logic and truth 
in it. To claim that “high wages,” dispro- 
portionately high, of organized labor is th: 
cause of “prosperity” is the last straw. 

It is hard enough to pay war wages after 
ten years of peace. It is hard enough to be 
compelled to join those who cultivate a 
“multiplicity of wants” for needless things, 
and pay the high prices that do not come 
down appreciably for plain things, for indis- 
pensable commodities, though these are 
compelled to reduce because of the drain 
of luxuries on the whole economic body— 
pay the continuing high prices for rents and 
sustenance and education, religion, and cul- 
ture. But let us have a common sense 
analysis of this whole question, and no 
longer be lured by faise appearances and 
befuddled by the claim of organized labor 
as the father and patron of prosperity. 








All Work’s Romance 


By REGINALD W. KAUFFMAN 


Y Grandfather said: “My Grandfather said: ‘My Grandfather used to say: 
“Mine was the Epic Age of Trade, and that was its golden day! 
We carried our guns where we carried our goods, unto coasts both wild 


and new; 


’Twas Die-or-Buy or Sell-or-Die; ‘twas Merchant and Soldier, too. 
But here meseems the world declines; all high emprise foresworn, 
Tamed trade is a trifle of ink and quill, the due of the dullard-born.”’ ” 


And my Grandfather said: “My Grandfather said: ‘In 1784 

The ports that we’d served till ’76 stood shut for an after-war. 

We whalers smuggled our oil to Cork with the Revenue-Reds at heel, 

And rolled rum down out o’ Spanish Town ’mid a shower o’ lead and steel. 
Better and braver was barter then. Today, on a three-legg’d stool, 

It posts its bills and its ledgers safe as a queasy lad at school.’ ” 


So my Grandfather said: “My father’s firm its big career began 
In Perry’s wake and opened wide the markets of Japan. 


He dies in his bed and says 


, near dead: ‘I’m sorry, my boy, for you; 


You're clean bereft: there’s nothing left that enterprise can do.’ 
He wasn’t right, but he’s right come now. I built a railroad west 


Across the plains—and what remains? 


We old folks got the best!’” 


And my own dad? That panic-year he pulled the business through! 

It cost his life; had it cost his wife, he’d have done what he had to do. 

I think that he loved the game, and yet, when he signed his will, said he: 
“Adventure’s done for you, my son. Life’s not what it used to be. 
Commerce is standardized,” he said. “The savor of trade was mine; 

But a signature is enough henceforth—if you follow the dotted line.” 


Well—me? I’ve followed the dotted line. 


And that dotted line ends—where? 


It has no end! Past foe and friend, past hope, and past despair, 

By wire and wireless, under seas and through the clouds, it goes, 

And what adventure it will meet no man no moment knows. 

So thanks to God for the past, and thanks for the Voice that says “Advance!” 

While forward still at the Hidden Will we ride with the leveled lance: 
Because we trust— Because we must— Because all work’s Romance! 
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A Pleasant Office 


oe fe easy with Art Metal 


The practical beauty 
of this fine furniture 
inspires better work 


USINESS men, we offer you 
office comfort... and smart- 
ness along with keen efficiency. 


These qualities are combined in 
Art Metal Steel office furniture. The 
Practical beauty of this equipment 
inspires better work. 


Nor were these qualities achieved 
Overnight, They have developed, 
‘Ss your own business has grown, 
ver a period of time. Art Metal 
has had forty years’ experience de- 
Signing office equipment. 


When writing to THe 


Art Metal engineers appreciate the 
needs of modern business. They 
plan to perfectly fill these needs. 
And their designs are wrought from 
enduring steel by master craftsmen. 


The results are desks with trim 
clean lines . . . smoothly working 
files . . . fire-safes that protect valu- 
able records... sanitary, fire resist- 
ing steel shelving. All units are fin- 
ished with special enamels in natural 





Art Meta Construction Company please mentio? 

















wood grains or rich olive green. 


Add to this the fact that steel 
does not splinter, warp or break, 
First cost is last with Art Metal. 


Office layout booklet... free. Send 
for “Office Standards.” This new 
booklet contains helpful data on 
office layouts. We'll gladly send 
you a copy free along with any of 
the catalogs listed below. Just men- 
tion the ones you wish. 


1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelvings; 3. 
Horizontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan 
Files; 5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright File 
Units; 7. Counter Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. 

The Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE ee SAFES 


Nation’s Business 


AND FILES 
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(Continued from page 17) 
did most pious souls of the period, in- 
cluding the teachers of religion, was not 
enlightening or helpful, but provoked 
blasphemy and led to unfaith and deeper 
mystification. An omniscient God willing 
so many misfits and wastes, or an omnipo- 
tent God willing epidemics and such in- 
‘redible suffering, could be conceived by 
a sensitive mind only to be hated and 
despised. The prevailing religious expla- 
nation of the social order was fantastic 
and in the most literal sense noncredible. 

Even those who professed to believe it 
in reality did nothing of the kind. Ina 
sort of spiritual hypnosis they repeated 
words which meant nothing to them, re- 
flecting no emotional consciousness. 
Otherwise they must have been maddened 
and eared only to “curse God and die.” 

Such an explanation of the social sys- 
tem as the Socialist philosophy afforded 
gave to the believer a tremendous sense 
of understanding and power, the con- 
sciousness of holding the keys of knowl- 
edge with which to unlock the mysteries. 
It endowed him with the confident as- 
surance of being infallible. In supreme 
disdain of obstacles of every kind, of 
persecution, of ridicule, of defeat upon 
defeat, disaster upon disaster, men so for- 
tified press on and see only victory. They 
even fall to death and defeat with the 
light of victory in their eyes and the 
shouts of triumph upon their lips. 

That is the secret of the phenomenal 
growth of the international Socialist 
movement up to the World War, the cata- 
elvsm which shattered it as it shattered 
monarchies and empires and much else 
beside. The comprehensiveness of the 
Marxian philosophy and the complete- 
ness and finality of its explanation of the 
social structure endowed the movement 
as a whole, and individual Socialists, with 
the superb audacity and splendid arro- 
gance universally characteristic of the 
propaganda of the movement. 

If I have not failed in this attempt to 
sketch the intellectual background, it 
will not be difficult for the reader to un- 
derstand the complete dedication of my 
life to the propagation of the gospel of 
Socialism. 


Consecrated as to a Priesthood 


| eps countless thousands of others, my 
life was consecrated to the cause as 
10 a priesthood. To it was devoted every 
gift and power I possessed and it was a 
joy to discover ways to increased ser- 
vice and greater sacrifice. Through storm 
and stress, bitter persecution and more 
bitter neglect, I gave myself unreservedly 
to the cause as millions of others have 
done, finding proud bittersweet joy in 
pain and ignominy and poverty borne 
for its sake. 

There is an exhilaration of the spirit de- 
rived from suffering in the interest of an 
unpopular cause which must be accounted 
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Why I Am No Longer a Socialist 


among the most exalted experiences of 
the human soul. They who have not 
had that experience have missed one of 
the sublimest of all spiritual satisfactions. 
Not to have dared for the weak against 
the strong, or stood alone for an idea or 
ideal unmoved by derision and unde- 
terred by fear, is to have missed a goodly 
part of the human heritage. 

That the World War brought about 
a tremendous expansion of industrial capi- 
talism cannot be successfully denied, or 
even rationally questioned. All over the 
civilized world there arose a demand for 
new capital unprecedented in its magni- 
tude and unparalleled in the assurance of 
profitable returns to investors. In many 
nations the number of investors grew be- 
yond anything ever dreamed of before. 

In the decade since the end of the war 
the capitalist system, which according to 
the Socialist philosophy was doomed to 
inevitable early extinction, has become 
much vaster and more stable than ever 
before, and less vulnerable alike to eco- 
nomic crises and social revolt. Never in 
the history of the world was successful 
social revolt so nearly impossible and un- 
thinkable as it now is in the foremost in- 
dustrial nations of the world. 


Socialism’s Inescapable Dilemma 


— are the great facts which doom 
the Socialist movement to its tragic 
fate of complete and disastrous failure in 
those countries where production is most 
highly developed and where the highest 
levels of civilization have been reached, 
and of making headway only in those 
countries where opposite conditions pre- 
vail, where production is in the most prim- 
itive state and the level of civilization 
correspondingly low. Its dilemma is in- 
escapable. 

Long before this catastrophe put an 
end to every rational hope for the tri- 
umph of the Socialist movement within 
computable time, the philosophical and 
sociological generalizations which com- 
prised the Marxian synthesis, so-called 
“scientific” Socialism, had become dis- 
credited and increasingly difficult to be- 
lieve or to defend. 

In every country the theoreticans and 
expositors of the movement were en- 
gaged, like so many theologians, in whit- 
tling the Marxian theories to correspond 
with facts too obvious to be either denied 
or ignored. From the writers of the 
most learned and abstruse dissertations to 
the humblest pamphleteers and popular- 
izers, they were occupied in the old and 
familiar task of making the heterodox 
seem orthodox, trying to make the ob- 
solete formularies cover new discoveries 
and the facts of life which were unfor- 
seen and undreamed of when the formu- 
laries were devised. 

Here and there a few Socialists, recog- 
nizing the futility of this procedure, 
frankly discarded the Marxian theories 


and in an empirical spirit advocated 
essential program without regard to 
Marxian or other theories. By this met|)- 
od they escaped most of the glaring ¢ y)- 
tradictions of Socialism, the violent ay- 
tagonism of its philosophy to the attest 
facts and experiences of life, but they Jos: 
the driving power essential to succes: 
They lacked the sanction of deeply roote! 
and unshakable faith. 

It would be an interesting study for 
competent historian to trace the in{li- 
ence upon the course of the internation. 
Socialist movement of the inherent con- 
tradictions in its philosophy in the firs: 
place, and, in the second, of the contradiv- 
tions of life itself which the system in- 
volved. Take, for example, the theory «i 
increasing misery, as it is called. Accord- 
ing to this famous Marxian theory, in 
every country where capitalism exists so- 
ciety is divided into two classes with di:- 
metrically opposed and irreconcilable in- 
terests, the employing and wage-paying 
class and the employed and wage-receiv- 
ing class. 

Inevitably wealth becomes concen- 
trated into the hands of a very small 
employing and wage-paying class, all th: 
rest of the population belonging to th: 
wage-receiving class. Wages being gov- 
erned by the “iron law” of an irresistibl: 
tendency to fall to the level of the cost 0! 
a bare subsistence, the great mass of thie 
people, all except the numerically insig- 
nificant capitalist class, must sink deeper 
and deeper into poverty, misery and de- 
gradation. Then, when the lowest pos- 
sible level of misery and degradation i: 
been reached, social revolt will take place; 
the capitalist or employing class will | 
overthrown, the degraded and impover- 
ished masses will be on top and Socialism 
will by them be inaugurated. 

Now, obviously, if that theory is soun| 
and the ideal social state is to be erecte:! 
only when the conditions described hav: 
been reached, the sooner the process 0! 
degradation is effected the better, for tl 
sooner will the agony be over and tli 
glorious consummation of Socialism be 
realized. Obviously also any and 
measures which tend to ameliorate th: 
lot of the workers and to improve their 
conditions of labor and living, their 1- 
comes and their homes, must be mis 
chievous and bad. 


Haters of All Social Reforms 


HAT logic controlled the policy « 

British Socialism in the days of ™) 
youth. That is why we busied ourselve- 
distributing leaflets bearing the signi!- 
cant title, “To Hell With Trade Union- 
ism!” and appropriately printed in red 
That also is why we inveighed against ii 
insurance in our propaganda with all th: 
bitterness of which we were capable. Lit: 
insurance was a protective device agains’ 
poverty, an ameliorative measure de- 
signed to avert the poverty and degrada- 
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he School of Hard Knocks 


Aids the Laboratories of Science 


HE truck of quality cannot 

be built on a drawing board. 
Neither the laboratory nor the 
shop alone can produce it. The 
task is accomplished only by 
sound experience, ripe engineer- 
ing, and practical skill—a combi- 
nation that comes of years of 
truck making. 

At the two large plants where 
International Trucks are manu- 
factured, every scientific test for 
quality and precision is a routine 
matter. All the knowledge the in- 
dustry possesses is expertly ap- 
plied. But these are not enough... 


Experimental models of stock 
construction must be tried and 
punished to prove out designs 
and materials. International Har- 


vester Truck manufacture has 
always embraced a strenuous 
policy of test and trial. A constant 
succession of trucks go to the 
testing fields to devote themselves 
to a life of violence in a school of 


hard knocks. 


The trucks in this service are 
sent at high speed headlong into 
embankments, plunging across 
railroad tracks, over hurdles and 





The new Heavy-Duty models, sizes from 

2% to 5-ton, and the new line of Speed 

Trucks, ranging from % to 2-ton, are now 

on view at 170 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada, 


barriers, through ditches and up 
hills. They suffer tortures in axle, 
engine, clutch, and gears, brakes, 
bearings, wheels, and frame. 
Their drivers have learned pre- 
cisely how to submit every chassis 
member to hammer-like blows 
and to racking stresses and strains. 
Hours here mean more than years 
of ordinary service. 


The findings of this endless 
program of test and trial go back 
into the engineering laboratories 
and the shop, and so new and 
sturdier Internationals are born. 
Every owner of an International 
Truck owns greater transporta- 
tion value because of the high 
standards set for performance at 
the International plants. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED) 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























When buying an INTERNATIONAL TrucK please mention Nation's Business to the dealer 
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tion without which our Utopia could not 
be reached. 

In the same spirit and under the com- 
pulsion of the same Marxian dogma we 
opposed every form of thrift, all philan- 
thropy and social reforms calculated to 
lessen social misery and improve the con- 
ditions of life and labor. We regarded 
all these things with the hate and hor- 
ror which religious fanatics might feel 
towards deliberate human thwarting of 
the clearly manifested design of God. 

But there was another dogma which 
we had received from Marx, a dogma 
which was not reconcilable with the other. 
The class struggle theory was a dogma in 
the strictest sense of that word. It was 
doctrine received direct from the founder. 
Socialism, according to this dogma, must 
be achieved through the successful re- 
volt of the exploited wage-earning class 
and that revolt of necessity must depend 
upon the development of a comprehen- 
sive and irresistible class consciousness by 
the wage-earners. That class conscious- 
ness is an infallible and unerring instinct, 
a certain guide. 


Dilemma of Socialism 

UT mark what happens: the class con- 

sciousness of labor finds its expression 
in unionism, in cooperative societies, in 
constant and determined striving for bet- 
terment, for higher wages, more leisure, 
better conditions in general. To identify 
itself with the class consciousness of the 
workers, the Socialist movement must 
turn its back upon the dogma of the ir- 
resistible increasing misery of the masses, 
ind, by implication, upon the concept of 
social revolution. 

Thus we see the movement torn by the 
conflict of two opposing forces, tossed 
from the pole of impotent fatalism to the 
opposite pole of frenzied opportunism. 
tight here in America in the decade pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the World War, 
the Socialist movement reflected this 
great contradiction, both by its internal 
dissensions between its “Impossibilists” 
and its “Opportunists” and by its floun- 
dering policies. 

I should invite well-merited contempt 
if by silence upon the point I conveyed 
the impression that the discovery of the 
contradictions inherent in the Marxian 
system, and of its other and graver weak- 
nesses, occurred only after a quarter of 
a century of blind belief and of service 
based upon that blind belief. 

In point of fact, a very considerable 
part of the service given to the movement 
during so many of the best years of my 
life was devoted to the task of so restating 
the theories and so modifying them by 
interpretation as to make them credible 
and overcome the impotence of doubt. 
From the memorabilia of those years it 
would be easy for any critic to gather 
material proving that my. own intellec- 
tual groping reflected the contradictions, 
the uncertainties and the compromises of 
the movement itself. But no critic could 
make anything like the demonstration of 
this that shapes itself in my mind in the 
hours of retrospection. 


feat > 
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For this fact I do not apologize, nor 
would I expunge it from the record if 
that could be done. Rather let it stand 
as part of the picture. I was part of the 
movement, bone of its bone and flesh of 
its flesh, sharing to the full its vicissitudes 
of gain and loss, hope and despair, its 
illusions and delusions, its romantic ad- 
ventures and its remorseful retreats. It 
may help to make the movement intel- 
ligible as a political phenomenon to re- 
gard it from the personal point of view, 
as the sum of many individuals like me, 
a human thing. 

For an explanation of the fact that 
with many others I clung to the move- 
ment long after I had discovered the in- 
adequacy of the Marxian system, the fact 
that its major dogmas and theories were 
irreconcilable with the tested criteria of 
life and therefore untenable, let me re- 
vert to the idea that we were consecrated 
as to a priesthood. 

I think that our experience was pre- 
cisely that of the priest who finds him- 
self doubting dogmas which he once un- 
questioningly believed and rejecting the- 
ological beliefs which he once accepted as 
the very essence of his faith, yet honestly 
and honorably remaining in the priest- 
hood. He discovers that his real faith is 
deeper in its roots and higher in its reach 
than the theological formulations. His 
very doubts are the results of the pro- 
fundity of his faith. He clings to the 
Church and to his priesthood, and by re- 
interpretations born of his ampler faith 
and experience revivifies obsolete creeds 
and infuses new meanings into the old 
formularies, placing the spirit above the 
letter in his loyalties. 


Socialists Grow Conservative 

O we of the Socialist movement, its 

priesthood, infused into our statements 
of Marxism ideas and ideals which Marx 
rejected and scorned. In our presenta- 
tion of the faith, while retaining the or- 
thodox formularies, we embraced much 
that was heterodox, because it was true 
and essential to credibility. 

Up to a certain point—its certainty un- 
affected by the fact that it is not always 
clearly definable because it involves the 
imponderable factors of personal mo- 
tives and beliefs—this is as commendable 
as it is natural, and requires neither eva- 
sions nor compromises. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, the doubts and denials of doc- 
trines and theories of cardinal importance 
did not disturb one’s fundamental faith 
in the program of the movement and the 
certainty of its realization. 

I resigned from the Socialist Party, in 
1917, because of the adoption by it of a 
policy of active opposition to the war. 
That policy I then regarded as both 
shameful and stupid, a judgment which 
I would not now change if I might. 
Through the retrospect of the years the 
revolt of my intellect and conscience 
against the stupidity and shamefulness of 
that policy is as complete as ever. Time 
has not mitigated the judgment that the 
policy was thoroughly bad. 

In resigning from the party, however, 





I had no thought of withdrawing from 
Socialist movement itself. With ot}. 
who had resigned from the party in pr 
test against its policy of opposition to {| 
war, I joined in the organization 0; 
body called the Social Democratic Leo 
through which we hoped to dosomethin«: 
remove the stigma which hac been place! 

n Socialism by the majority of the p.i 
which we had left. Through it also \. 
hoped to maintain a place in the intern. 
tional Socialist movement and its coun- 
cils, just as other similar groups were «v- 
ing in the European countries. 


1 


A Gradual Conversion 
CANNOT ascribe to any specific even: 
or date my definite rejection of the So- 

cialist philosophy and program. I can- 
not tell exactly when I ceased to call my- 
self a Socialist and realized that, for good 
or ill, | must henceforth defend that capi- 
talist system which I had so long assailed 
and resist the very changes I had so Jong 
and earnestly advocated. There was no 
flash of light, no sudden conversion like 
that which befell Saul on the way to 
Damascus. The new conviction came 
gradually and almost unperceived. 

It was no longer a matter of doubt: 
concerning doctrine, of finding old for- 
mularies inadequate and of expanding 
them by interpretation to fit the require- 
ments of faith. Here was a sweeping re- 
jection of the faith itself, a conviction 
that the Socialist philosophy was wrong 
in its entirety, the movement misguided 
and the program dangerous. On the other 
hand there was a revaluation of thie ex- 
isting capitalist system that was equally 
comprehensive and radical. With all its 
imperfections and shortcomings admit- 
ted, that system now seemed to me ¢ 
hold the greatest hope for mankind. 

I have already made it clear, I think, 
that this radical change of mind, which 
imperatively demanded a reordering oi 
my life, was not a sudden conversion due 
to a specific experience or event. It is 
not so easy to explain clearly just how 
the change came. While I was in Italy 
during the World War, in 1918, I still re- 
garded myself as a Socialist and as such 
I contributed to Mussolini’s paper. 


Doctrines Grew Obsolete 


RECALL with what passionate hope 

for its fulfillment I listened to the glow- 
ing prophecy of a great renaissance of So- 
cialism as it fell in burning words from 
the lips of that great Italian patriot and 
Socialist, Leonidas Bissolatti. It was as a 
Socialist, and largely as a result of Bis- 
solatti’s urging, that on my return to 
America I began the systematic wariare 
against Bolshevism which took so much 
of my time for the next two or three 
years. ; 

I still regarded myself as a Socialist 
when I was in Sweden in 1920, yet I re- 
member that during a brief stay in Lon- 
don on my way back from Stockholm | 
found myself telling some old Socialist 
friends that the war had demolished our 
philosophy, and made our program as ob- 
solete as the implements of the Stone 
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£ SALES FRANCHISES ARE AVAILABLE IN CERTAIN TERRITORIES FOR WELL FINANCED DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 











What a simple 
thing it is to fly! 


Are you, even in this advanced era, a bit skeptical of 
flying? That’s only natural. Perhaps you’ve never seen 
aviation in its simpler aspects. Air circuses and exhibi- 
tion flights have given you a false impression. You’d 
feel the same way about automobiles if you associated 
them exclusively with the motordrome. 















But think of this: There’s no longer any radical dif- 

ference between owning and operating a plane and 
owning and operating a motor car—except in time 

outstripped and distance annihilated. That’s what 

the American Eagle has done for flying. Famous 

for never a structural failure—it’s far and away 
the preferred plane for every commercial and / 

private use. Safe; speedy; serviced by the man- { 

ufacturer exactly like your automobile. foe. . 

ny ree American Eagle planes are powered with 

* oe motors from 40 to 225 h. p., and priced 

from $1850 to $7995. Illustration shows 

Model A-329, the lowest priced Wright J-5 


Whirlwind cabin monoplane ever built. 





Tomorrow, all this will bethe merest common- , 3 
place. Today, it’s still news. Not everybody 4 
will believe it—only those men whoareeager 4 

to make the most of the age they live in. You & 
belong to that vital minority. That’s why we 
rise this advertisement where you’d 4 
find it. That’s why we want to tell you more [masre R OF THE SKI ES 

about this new everyday way of flying. : Os SNR RE 

See the American Eagle dealer nearest 
\ou—or write us direct. 


AMERICA EMG EE MIRC ALT CORP cancas cerv-munssounr 


When writing to AMERICAN EaGie AIRCR! 



























THESE LOSSES 
FOLLOW 


Property damage 
Replacements at pres- 
ent day high prices 
Lost customers 


Scattered skilled 
employees 


Lost profit on unfilled 
orders 


RE frequently brings sweeping 
losses unthought of when in- 
surance papers are drawn. 


You cannot afford to let any part 
of your plant be unprotected. 


The wise and safe thing is to 
have our experts make a fire hazard 
survey of your property now. They 
will recommend the most efficient 


type of extinguishers to be located | 


at the danger points. 
Grene Manufacturing Company 


supplies America’s foremost in- 
dustries with all types of fire equip- 
ment—a type for every hazard. The 
dependability of this equipment 
has made it the choice among 
safety engineers everywhere. 


Write for a copy of “What Price 
Nightmare?” 

Gree Fire Equipment is sold 
through Auto Accessory, Hard- 
ware and Mill Supply jobbers and 
dealers. 





PYRENE MFG. COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Branches: 
Adlanta - Chicago - Kansas City - San Francisco 


Makers of Fire Equipment since 1907 
Makers of Gene Tire Chains 


a? 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 








Age. Since then I have not called my- 
self a Socialist or regarded Socialism as 
being otherwise than obsolete. 

Doubtless the fact that my life was no 
longer merged in the movement as it had 
been for so many years contributed to 
the change of conviction, at least to the 
extent that the separation from the move- 
ment made possible greater objectivity 
of mind than could have been obtained 
otherwise. But the war and its immedi- 
ate effects upon the social and economic 
life of the world were primarily responsi- 
ble. 

To those critics who have indulged in 
jibes and sneers because I have turned 
my back upon the things I once believed, 
I here make answer that I should be 
ashamed of my intellect if it ignored the 
tremendous changes wrought by the 
greatest war in all human history and be- 
lieved that a program formulated before 
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that event, for adoption in the then . 
isting conditions, could apply to the ] 
war state. To believe that the curs 
prescribed for colic must be equally 
fective for cancer would be less absi; 
The most serious indictment that , 
be brought against the Socialist m: 
ment, and the most crushing criticism 
its program, is the fact that the ¢; 
mendous revolution brought about by 
war has made no impression upon eit) 
The propagandists of the movement ; 
using the same arguments as we ma 
20 years ago, in the same language, 3: 
offering the same old program. Could 
there be a more impressive demonst! 
tion of the fact that Socialism is not yr 
lated to hfe? Or a more destructive ex- 
posure of the irrelevance and futility o: 
its program? 
Part IIT of “Why I Am No Longer a So- 
cialist” will appear in the March issu 








Wooing Shippers 


By PAUL L 


REIGHT terminal stevedores now 

have their peer in a “box-busting” 

machine in the Chicago laboratory 
of the Wooden Box Bureau. The box 
manufacturers are doing a smashing busi- 
ness nowadays, breaking up perfectly 
good boxes. 

They want to find out just what kind 
of box you need to furnish best protec- 
tion for your shipment and they have a 
machine rigged up that can toss a box 
farther and tumble it harder than the 
huskiest platform athlete. 


They’re Important Items 


REIGHT rates are important items 

for the shipper. When he finds that 
one material for packing his product 
weighs more than another and thus in- 
creases his freight bill he is prone to turn 
to lighter packing. The wooden box peo- 
ple know this. But they also know what 
freight handlers can do to shipments. 
Railroads complain about damage claims. 
And customers complain about getting 
damage adjustments instead of goods to 
sell. 

So the producers of lumber-made con- 
tainers, capitalizing, are out to discover 
just how light a quantity of wood will 
give the necessary protection to each 
commodity that is shipped. They have 
gathered data on just how a freight 
handler lifts a packing case, where he 
drops it, and how often. In a huge re- 
volving drum in their laboratory this 
“goods in transit” picture is simulated 
through a long line of freight items. Be- 
ginning with the selection of the nails 
and the lumber, careful specifications are 
worked out for boxing or crating each 
article. 

For a long while a box was a box, and 
those who wanted to ship goods that 
needed protection saw to it that their 


by Box Smashing 
- GRADY 


goods were securely encased in woo 
Then came the day of competitive con- 
tainers and shippers had their ears bom- 
barded with sales arguments about sav- 
ings to be accomplished through the use 
of one or the other of the different make: 
of wooden boxes. 

The manufacturing of wooden boxes 
and shooks for boxes had gone on from 
time immemorial and with it had gone 
on the deadly old-school selling system. 
Finding fault with and verbally smash- 
ing competitors’ boxes was the order oi 
the day. 

The fight was waged only against other 
wooden boxes and little attention was 
paid to the unostentatious invasion of the 
market, around 1906, by other material. 
While salesmen for lumber containers 
were vying with one another, the sub- 
stitute manufacturer was calling upon 
the shipper, offering him a service in 
package engineering. With the close oi 
the World War the lumber people, over- 
produced, suddenly realized the threat to 
their market contained in the introduc- 
tion of these substitutes. 


Sniping Proved Ineffective 


HERE were plenty that knew thi 

merits of wooden containers, and indi- 
vidual salesmen for the wooden box mant- 
facturers began a desultory fight to ge' 
back their old fields. 

But much missionary work had been 
done by the new opposition. Individual 
sniping was proving a tedious and diff 
cult method. 

Someone conceived the idea that 
“When it’s Saturday at the corner groc- 
ery it is also Saturday for the grocer 
down the street.” If by joining forces 
the wooden box people could convince 
the customers that this was buying day 
for wooden containers they could make 
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Remarkable savings being made by Machine Bundling 
on cost of packing in Cardboard Cartons 


B’ DISCARDING expensive cardboard 
cartons and bundling packages by 
machine, thousands of dollars are be- 
ing sav ed by such concerns as Bristol- 
My ers (Ipana Tooth Paste), Lorillard 
Tobacco Co., Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
| Unguentine), the Royal Baking Pow- 
ler Company, the Forhan Co., etc. 


Ipana Costs cut 46% 


the first bundling machine was 
1 in the Bristol-Myers plant to 
[pana Tooth Paste, a survey of its 
rmance made by the A.C. Nielsen 
Company, Engineers, showed a reduction 
in packing costs, and that if run 
icity, one machine would save a 
f $14,970 annually! As a result of 
Bristol. Myers Company ordered 3 
f our machines. 
qually remarkable savings have been 
mé le: it n many other plants. 
Th he largest saving, of course, is in ma- 
. In place of expensive cardboard 
containers, you use strong, inexpensive 
Wrapper-paper and end-seals. 
.- instead of having toemploy numbers 
of hand packers, you need only one oper- 
r for the machine. The cartons are fed 
to sthel bundling machine automatically from 
the cartoning machines. Working at full 








The packages may be bundled 
in dozen or half-dozen lots 


C4 


— 


speed, one bundling machine will take care 
of the output of two cartoning machines. 

There is also a reduction in shipping 
weight—the wrapper-paper is so much 
lighter than the cardboard container— 
resulting in lower transportation charges. 

Machine bundling enables a manufac- 
turer to economically pack dozen and 
half-dozen lots. Investigations show that 
in many lines dealers favor these small- 
unit purchases—especially chain stores. 


Suitable for Many Products 


Machine building is suitable for many 
products—tooth paste, shaving cream, 
gelatine, tea, tobacco, cigarettes, toilet 
goods, etc. 


Send us your Product —Get costs 


Send us a dozen of your packages, so that 
we may show you how our machine would 
bundle them; we will also give you cost 
figures to compare with your present costs. 

Write also for copies of the Nielsen Cer- 
tified Surveys made in the Ipana Tooth 
Paste and Unguentine plants. ‘These sur- 
veys show in detail the savings made by 
machine bundling. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York: - + 30 Church Street 
Chicago: 111 W. Washington Street 








PACKAGE MACHINERY COM ANY 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our ‘Machines 






: sn en * 
When writing to Packace Macutnery CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 
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Sixteen fundamental 
the Budget should be 


clearly set forth in this 


nearest office. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
WINSTON-SALEM 
WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 
ERIE 
ATLANTA 
MIAMI 

TAMPA 
CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 
HUNTINGTON 


AKRON 
CANTON 


TOLEDO 
sT 
MEMPHIS 


OMAHA 
DENVER 





‘Budget Control”’ 


What it Does and How to Do it 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


Budget in business, just how each part of 


the principles of its effective operation—are 


Originally printed four years ago, twenty- 
five thousand copies of ““Budget Control’’ 
have since been distributed. The favorable 
reception widely accorded it by business 
men, educators and the press, has led us 
to provide a second edition, enlarged and 
brought up to date. There are forty pages 
and six exhibits. Mailed on request of 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


CLEVELAND 


COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 


Lou's 


KANSAS CITY 


reasons for a real 
prepared, and then 


little book. 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FORT WAYNE 
DAVENPORT 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 

















Get Our Prices 
on Big Run Printing 


If you buy printing in large quantities ... if 
you are interested in obtaining work of superior 
quality and excellence at a price as low, if not 
lower, than that usually asked for on ordinary work . 

it will pay you to investigate our Offset Litho Grou 
Pian for forms, letterheads, packages, inserts, Group 
and direct mail advertising. Ma ass production enables 
us to produce the very finest color and black offset 
lithography at a cost lower than you would expect. 
Make us prove it. Send us your specifications today 
for estimate. 


MENDLE PRINTING CO. 
Offset Lithographers and Printers 
Third and Locust Sts., Dept.B St. Louis, Mo. 


| Of lawn that chokes out weeds be 


| Soe 








for Perfect Lawns! / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety —- 
0} 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
—and in 4 few weeks you have 
it lawn like the deep green pile of a 
carpet. Read al is unusual 
fs in our our ilustrated booklet ““Bent Lawns.’ 
od on request. 


_ O.M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
188 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 








Reprints of any article in this num- 
ber of Nation’s Business will be sup- 
plied you at cost upon your request. 























it grocer’s Saturday for the entire jni\))-- ‘ 
try. 
The idea took hold and another t).), ( 
association came into being. , 
In turn, the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers realized : r 


the interests of those promoting a gr: 
demand for wooden boxes were to a | 
extent wrapped up with the interest: 0; 
those promoting a more extensive us: 
lumber. Forces were joined with :! 
trade extension campaign of the Nation. 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. Re)- 
resenting the promotion interests of hot) 
groups the Wooden Box Bureau wa: 
formed. 


The Laboratorian’s Objectives 


ND now the bureau is smashing boxe: 
in a box laboratory. Package enci- 
neering is being carried to the nth degree. 
Specifications that will meet safety re- \ 
quirements, while insuring minimum firs’ 
costs and freight charges, are the objec- 
tives of the box laboratorian as he 
watches each commodity-freighted box 
tumble down the huge testing drum. > 
The old bickering concerning kinds oi 
wood is gone. Before each test a careiu 
job of crating is done. The wood that 
suits the purpose is the wood that gets 
the recommendation. The nails are care- 
fully selected. Eighth-inch lumber or 


| inch-and-a-half may be required for. the 


particular job. Slats on the side or othe 
reinforcing, where the nails should be put 
metal binding straps or none, how to C 
crate and where to brace—these are a 
few of the details that must be worked 
out. ; 
Then the wheel turns. The box comes ( 
tumbling down. On corners and sides, 
flat and on end it is tossed and tumbled \ 
until the package breaks. Comparison 
is made with experience data and if a saie 
performance is recorded the specifica- 
tions are written and the style of packag- 
ing recommended. 


Putting Specifications to Test 
N THE West Coast some of these 


specifications have been put to prac- 
tical test. Shipments originating in San 
Francisco have been routed to Southern 
California, thence, with a goodly number 
of stops and reshipments up the coast to 
Portland and by water back to San 
Francisco. The wooden box people say 
their specification stood up and they de- 
clare they obtained some competitive 
data by making companion shipments 
cased in competitive material. 

The wooden box people are out to get 
business. If it takes a laboratory, 
ganization and test shipments by air, rail ’ 
or water they are ready to make the bit 
for customers—a bid between their own 
and competing material; no longer a 
fight between or among themselves. Any 
shipper can get a prescription for the 
crating of his wares. The wooden box 
people are willing to smash as many 
boxes as they deem necessary to prove 
their contention that you can ship more 
safely and more cheaply in wooden con- 
tainers. 


or- 






The New China 
Sends Greetings 


‘I economic progress made by 
. new China that is emerging 
m the political confusion of the 
dicated in the message trans- 
‘he National Chamber of Com- 
(hina to the Chamber of Com- 
the United States. 
| essage was presented to Presi- 
- William Butterworth by Dr. David 
ni. general secretary of the Na- 
Committee of Y. M. C. A. of 
n behalf of Mr. 8. S. Feng, chair- 
‘he Chinese National Chamber. 
‘is message the Chinese National 
Chamber expresses its gratitude for 
= early recognition of the new 
al Government in China, and also 
jgnature of the United States to 
tariff treaty with that Govern- 


, records the hope that the United 
~: tes Government may take the lead in 
n with the revision of other 
In conclusion, the message gives 
e that conditions are being stabi- 
n China, and that the Chinese peo- 
assuming full responsibility for 
reconstruction of their nation, 
The full text of the message follows: 


American People from the 
nal Chamber of 
Commeree of China 
|, On behalf of the Chinese people, we 
to express to you our profound grati- 
for your friendship which led your 
Government to accord its early recogni- 
, to our new National Government in 
Nanking, and also to sign the new tariff 
ty with our Government last summer. 
It will be of great interest for you to 
ow that a number of other foreign 
ers have since been following your 
good example by concluding similar trea- 
tes with our new Government. 
2. We sincerely hope that your Gov- 
nment will soon again take the lead to 
gree to revise all the existing treaties be- 
n our two republics so that at a very 
y date our relationships will be placed 
an equal and reciprocal basis. 
It is true that these treaties do not ex- 
ve until a few years later. However, we 
‘ delieve that treaties are made for the 
tent of men and nations, and men and 
ons are not made for treaties. 
As parts of the treaties between us have 
eady become obsolete and useless our 
‘0 Governments should feel absolutely 
® to agree to revise them for mutual ad- 
tage at the earliest possible moment. 
Pes We take great pleasure in informing 
: great American people that (a) China 
~ how one united nation; (b) there is no 
iN il war in China; (ce) a strong na- 
' Government has been established at 
“De, our new national capital; and 
our people are assuming full respon- 
*s lor the reconstruction of our na- 
nd at the same time we shall greatly 
© your sympathetic understanding 
eration. 


I 


anal 8 ; 
‘igned) §. 8. Feng, Chairman. 
il ¢ hamber of Commerce, 

, China. 
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KEEP 
VITAL 
RECORDS 


When the Board 
rectors meets 
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The night before the next board meeting. Where are the 


production schedules, the sales and financial reports, 


records of decisions made and all the rest of the papers 


that are the tools of the meeting? They belong in a Fire 


Resistive Safe. The result of the work of many people for 


days and weeks is too important to be thrown in a desk 


pending its use. 


Let us measure your degree 
of risk and recommend the 
protection necessary. 


The cost of Diebold Fire Resist- 
ive Safes to hold the records of 
any business, large or small, 
is negligible compared to the 
cost if they are lost, burned, or 
stolen. You can get a Diebold 
Safe labeled by the Underwriters 
laboratories to exactly meet your 
needs as to style, size and in- 
terior arrangement. 

Send for our book, ‘‘Protection 
of Modern Business Records.”’ 


It will be valuable to you. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


IEBOLD 


ASK YOU R. 





“ 








When writing to Diesotp Sare & Lock Company please mentio Nation’s Business 
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when your catalog arrives, 
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AIL your catalog in a frail envelope, and you 

take the chance that it will arrive in the same 
condition as the man who “rides the rods’’— or it 
may not arrive at all. But mailed in the Improved 


you put inside. Your mailing clerks like to handle 
it because the flexible clasp bends without break- 
ing, and is firmly anchored at four points through 
double thickness of paper so that it will not tear out. 





Columbian Clasp Envelope it will ar- 
rive clean, fresh and crisp as the man 
who travels Pullman. 

The reason is easy. The Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelope is made 
from tough, wear-resisting, dirt-resist- 
ing paper. 
all conditions. Clasp and flap punch 


Its seams hold fast under 


always line up perfectly. 
The stock of thisenvelope prints well 
—the buff color harmonizes with what 


[mprove 











The Improved Columbian Clasp— 
the standard catalog envelope. 
Pleasing to the eye, yet made of 
tough and hard-to-tear paper. Flex- 
ible clasp bends without breaking, 
always lines up with flap punch— 
and is firmly anchored at four points 
in a double thickness of paper. 
The name—Improved Columbian 
Clasp—and the size number, are 
always printed on the lower flap. 








THR imrROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No 93 


a2 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO SPRINGFIELD. Wass. 





Next time you order catalog enve- 
lopes, tell your stationer or printer to 
send the Improved Columbian Clasp. 32 
convenient stock sizes make it unneces- 
sary to wait for the one you want. Size 
number plainly indicated on bottom flap 
of each envelope—easy foryouto reorder. 
Your printer or stationer can supply you. 
UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 

The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the count) 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


When writing 


to Unirep States Envevore Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Mass Producer of Comfort 


ontinued from page 39) 

jepartment where I thought 

do better. When a man went 

one department as it was pos- 
Je for him to go I put him in another 
Janaptment where he had more scope for 
his special abilities. 
“s} ysed to put printed notes in their 
yay envelopes telling them in simple lan- 
“ave how important good service on 
sart was to the public, therefore 
“company, and therefore to them- 
established a sickness pay roll 
and group insurance. I installed com- 
doctors and nurses. I put in a 
afeteria where the office people could 
cellent food more cheaply than else- 
‘ere. I encouraged athletics and got 
the bovs and girls to organize baseball 
basketball teams, and whenever pos- 
sible, which was usually, I attended the 
games myself, threw out the ball, and 
rooted with the best of them. 


The Helpful Meter Men 


‘| TURNED my attention to the com- 
munity itself after I felt that I had 
von the friendship and confidence of my 
mn people. My first thought was for our 
rs. I sent out meter men who 
their business and who were told 
ir first business if they wanted to 
ith our concern was to be polite and 
friendly to the people. If a 
' asked them to do .some little 
‘side of their job, I expected them 
t very thing. Maybe something 
| gone wrong with her stove or with 
vire or she needed somebody to 
bulb or two, little things like 
le '. That sort of thing changed the 
| the homes toward the Brook- 
n Company. It proved that 

h ere friendly. 

i told our service wagon men to look 
they went through the streets 
" ii hever to overlook an opportunity of 
z out. If a truck got stuck or 

y's car stopped running it would 
4 ‘vy take them a minute or two to give 
‘sistance, and the minute or two lost 


] 
i 


oe 


2 
Ma 


2 e made up, I was positive, in good 
- | quickened service by stirring up 
‘ organization to the necessity 

P ‘ responding immediately to any trou- 
‘ call. If there weren’t enough trouble 
men vould put on more. We had a 

u. ‘ol 20 minutes as the longest time 

| ‘ook to answer a call. 

y _-\oWw [believe in advertising. There’s 


Te 


‘on why a business man shouldn’t 
oe his willingness to serve or tell 
eat he has done along that line. Every 
ab when we sent bills to our Brook- 
'stomers I had enclosed a printed 
which told the customer of some 
incident. of ‘helping out’ as I have 

ned. I wanted to drive home 

_» ‘every customer of Brooklyn Edi- 
~ | “ac to the whole community the as- 
e that we were eager to serve, even 


outside the line of our duty and business. 
And I did drive it home. It helped im- 
mensely to make new customers. We 
began to expand astonishingly. 

“Advertising doesn’t cost much in con- 
sideration of what you get in return. 
That is the opportunity to talk to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people and to say 
just what you want to say in a style that 
is easily understood. Some of it always 
sticks. I went into advertising to sell 
my company as a friendly institution in 
public service. Day by day I advertised 
the legal and economic facts which govern 
rates and standards of service, the par- 
ticular problems the company was up 
against, and what was being done to solve 
those problems and to further the wel- 
fare of the community. That advertis- 
ing was read because it was sincere. It 
rang true. Thousands of men and women 
wrote to tell me so. 

“While I was advertising the friendly 
spirit of the company and telling the 
public just what we were doing and plan- 
ning to do to give them better, cheaper 
service, I also ran a series of advertise- 
ments describing Brooklyn’s big indus- 
tries. This pleased manufacturers and 
business men and made more friends. I 
was a fairly busy man, but I always found 
time to enter into the civic life of the 
community. I gave my time, work, and 
money, the last the least important. I be- 
came director or trustee of a number of 
leading Brooklyn organizations, commer- 
cial, educational, benevolent, and social. 
Whenever it was appropriate or desired 
I talked my philosophy of friendly ser- 
vice. 


Knew It Was Good Business 


“TT DIDN’T have to figure about all of 

this being good business. I knew it 
was good business. When I first got into 
the public utilities work, I made up my 
mind that the first principle of success was 
to win the people’s friendship. Everybody 
knows that can’t be won and held by 
bluffing—by patting employes on the 
back and making a lot of wordy speeches. 
You have got to radiate it straight from 
the heart. You have got to like people 
to make people like you. In Brooklyn 
this policy multiplied our business and 
our profits. At the same time, through 
building up morale among our employes 
and an understanding of the meaning of 
good service, through economies and gen- 
erally improved efficiency, we were able 
to reduce our rates three different times 
and to increase the number of meters on 
line more than five times. 

“It is my ambition to put into effect 
throughout the field of light and power 
service in New York City exactly the 
same principles and methods of friendly 
service which did so much for company 
and consumers in Brooklyn. It is my 
hope to bring about such economies of 
operation and distribution, such increased 


efficiency generally, and such an improved 
conception among the employes as to 
how much better off they are personally 
when they give the best that’s in them 
willingly and sincerely, that we can re- 
duce rates throughout New York City. 


The Problem of Power Sales 


" POWER sales, the wholesaling of elec- 
tricity to factories and other large 
users, are and will continue to be a highly 
competitive business in this country. 
Electrical utilities can only obtain this 
business when they show that in stand- 
ards of service and dollars and cents cost 
it is to the advantage of the prospective 
customer to deal with them. Further 
electrification of industr~ requires the 
selling of utility service to prospective 
customers whose problems are difficult 
to meet. 

“To progress fast and far the electrical 
industry will have to find ways to get 
these more difficult prospects on our lines. 
I am confident that it can be done and 
will be done. 

“Domestic or household service pre- 
sents a different situation. There the 
electrical utility has no direct compe- 
tition, and it is this fact which underlies 
all the loose statements about monopoly, 
‘the trust,’ and gouging prices. People 
want electricity in their homes and it is 
the business of the electrical utilities to 
furnish service to as many customers as 
possible at as ‘ow a price as possible. 
It is not only their business, it is also 
their duty since they are public service 
organizations. 

“They have been doing this more and 
more as the underlying philosophy of 
true friendliness to the public has taken 
hold. They are serving at present ap- 
proximately 19,000,000 homes in the 
United States. The average price for do- 
mestic electrical service the country over 
is now 15 per cent lower than it was in 
1913. If the price of electricity for house- 
holds had increased since 1913 in the same 
proportion as the general cost of living the 
average price would be 15.3 cents a kilo- 
watt hour instead of 7.4 cents. If that 
7.4 cents, the present average price, were 
computed in values of the 1913 dollar it 
would be only 4.2 cents today. 

“The United States uses as much elec- 
tricity, almost, as all of the rest of the 
world put together. Yet in percentage 
of homes electrified we ave behind some 
countries. This is due %o the great size 
of the nation and to large areas of sparsely 
settled territory. This means that the 
electrical utilities still have a big job to 
do, both as business organizations and as 
public service agencies. They have a 
selling job to do in the field of household 
use of electricity. They will have to do 
that job when and as they can by carry- 
ing still further the rate reductions that 
have already been stimulators of their 
business.” 
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American Individualism 


(Continued from page 22) 

upon capital becoming a thing to be 
feared. Out of fear we sometimes even 
go too far and stifle the reproductive use 
of capital by crushing the initiative that 
makes for its creation. 

Some discussion of the legal limitations 
we have placed upon economic domina- 
tion is given later on, but it is desirable 
10 mention here certain potent forces in 
our economic life that are themselves pro- 
viding their own correction to domina- 
tion, 

The domination by arbitrary individual 
ownership is disappearing because the 
works of today are steadily growing more 
and’ more beyond the resources of any 
one individual, and steadily taxation will 
reduce relatively excessive individual ac- 
cumulations. The number of persons in 
partnership through division of owner- 
ship among many stockholders is steadily 
increasing—thus 100,000 to 200,000 part- 
ners in a single concern are now not un- 
common. 


Large Capital of Small People 

HE overwhelmingly largest portion of 

our mobile capital is that of our banks, 
msurance companies, building and loan 
associations, and the vast majority of all 
this is the aggregated small savings of 
our people. 

Thus large capital is steadily becoming 
more and more a mobilization of the 
savings of the small holder—the actual 
people themselves—and its administra- 
tion becomes at once more sensitive to 
the moral opinions of the people in order 
to attract their support. The directors 
and managers of large concerns, them- 
selves employes of these great groups of 
individual stockholders, or policyholders, 
reflect. a spirit of community responsi- 
bility. 

Large masses of capital can only find 
their market for service or production to 
great numbers of the same kind of people 
that they employ and they must there- 
fore maintain confidence in their public 
responsibilities in order to retain their 
customers. 

In times when the products of manu- 
facture were mostly luxuries to the aver- 
age of the people, the condition of their 
employes was of no such interest to their 
customers as when they cater to employes 
in general. 

Of this latter, no greater proofs need 
exist than the efforts of many large con- 
cerns directly dependent upon public good 
will to restrain prices in scarcity—and 
the very general desire to yield a measure 
of service with the goods sold. 

Another phase of this same develop- 
ment in administration of capital is the 
growth of a sort of institutional sense in 
many large business enterprises. The 


encouragement of solidarity in all grades 
of their employes in the common service 
and common success, the sense of mutu- 
ality with the prosperity of the com- 


munity are both vital developments in 
individualism. 

There has been in the last 30 years an 
extraordinary growth of organizations 
for advancement of ideas in the com- 
munity for mutual cooperation and eco- 
nomic objectives—the chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations, labor unions, 
bankers, farmers, propaganda associa- 
tions, and what-not. 

These are indeed variable mixtures of 
altruism and self-interest. Nevertheless, 
in these groups the individual finds an 
opportunity for self-expression and par- 
ticipation in the molding of ideas, a field 
for training and the stepping-stones for 
leadership. 

The number of leaders in local and 
national life whose opportunity to service 
and leadership came through these asso- 
ciations has become now of more impor- 
tance than those through the direct lines 
of political and religious organization. 

At times these groups come into sharp 
conflict and often enough charge each 
other with crimes against public interest. 
They do contain faults; if they develop 
into warring interests, if they dominate 
legislators and intimidate public officials, 
if they are to be a new setting of tyranny, 
then they will destroy the foundation of 
individualism. Our Government will then 
drift into the hands of timorous medi- 
ocrities dominated by groups until we 
shall become a syndicalist nation on a 
gigantic scale. 

On the other hand, each group is a 
realization of greater mutuality of inter- 
est, each contains some element of public 
service and each is a school of public 
responsibility. In the main, the same 
forces that permeate the nation at large 
eventually permeate these groups. The 
sense of service, a growing sense of respon- 
sibility, and the sense of constructive op- 
position to domination, constantly recall 
in them their responsibilities as well as 
their privileges. 

In the end, no group can dominate the 
nation and a few successes in imposing 
the will of any group is its sure death 
warrant. 


Self-Interest and Service 
ODAY business organization is mov- 
ing strongly toward cooperation. 

There are in the cooperative great hopes 
that we can even gain in individuality, 
equality of opportunity, and an enlarged 
field for initiative, and at the same time 
reduce many of the great wastes of over- 
reckless competition in production and 
distribution. 

Those who either congratulate them- 
selves or those who fear that cooperation 
is an advance toward socialism need 
neither rejoice nor worry. 

Cooperation in its current economic 
sense represents the initiative of self- 
interest blended with a sense of service, 
for nobody belongs to a cooperative who 
is not striving to sell his products or serv- 





ices for more or striving to buy |) 
others for less or striving to mak: 
income more secure. 

The cooperative’s members are {i- 
nishing the capital for extension of their 
activities just as effectively as if they di 
it in corporate form and they are simply 
transferring the profit principle trom 
joint return to individual return. Thei 
only success lies where they eliminat: 
waste either in production or distribu- 
tion—and they can do neither if they 
destroy individual initiative. 

Indeed this phase of development o: 
our individualism promises to become 11) 
dominant note of its twentieth century 
expansion. 

But it will thrive only in so far as i: 
can construct leadership and a sense 01 
service, and so long as it preserves 1) 
initiative and safeguards the individuality 
of its members. 

The economic system which is the re 
sult of our individualism is not a frozen 
organism. 

It moves rapidly in its torm of organi- 
zation under the impulse of initiative 01 
our citizens, of growing science, of large: 
production, and of constantly cheapeninz 
distribution. 


Social System Must Grow 


A GREAT test of the soundness of a 
social system must be its ability to 
evolve within itself those orderly shifts i 
its administration that enable it to app|) 
the new tools of social, economic, 2nd 
intellectual progress, and to eliminate th 
malign forces that may grow in the appli- 
cation of these tools. 

When we were almost wholly an agr 
cultural people our form of organizatio! 
and administration, both in the govern- 
mental and economical fields, could 
simple. 

With the enormous shift in growth 
industry and commerce we have erecte! 
organisms that each generation has (e- 
nounced as Frankensteins, yet the suc- 
ceeding generation proves them to be con- 
trollable and useful. 

The growth of corporate organization-. 
of our banking systems, of our railway- 
of our electrical power, of our farm co- 
operatives, of our trade unions, of 01! 
trade associations, and of a hundre: 
others indeed develops both beneficen' 
and malign forces. 

The timid become frightened. But our 
basic social ideas march through the new 
things in the end. 

Our demagogues, of both radical an: 
standpat breed, thrive on demands for th 
destruction of one or another of the= 
organizations as the only solution for their 
defects, yet progress requires only 
guardianship of the vital principles of 01 
individualism with its safeguard of tru: 
equality of opportunity in them. 

Copyright, 1922. Part Three of “Amer- 


can Individualism” will appear in tlh 
March Nation’s BuSINEss. 
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THE BATTERING RAM OF 





Millions of Southern Pines are growing 


in the South today. Protective 


and reforestation insure a 
supply of this wonderfi 


LAr 


When writing to SourHERN Pine Association please mention Nation's 








Ae Ad 


BB escancs of immeasurable 
strength laid prostrate billions of trees. «+ + 
For centuries this went on in the Gulf Coast 
region. In long intervals of calm new for- 
ests came «++ bigger, sturdier, mightier than 
before. Then again «++ the hurricane : :« 
and the giants, broken, twisted, strew the 
earth as dead weeds in a wind. But, while 
the winds waited, even greater trees grew 
out of the debris -- + hurricanes came and 
met their match. Nature won +: the for- 
ests held, survivors of the fittest. 


Teday Southern Pines are strong and 
durable because they had to be. Their 
strength is inherent ... made so in centuries 
upon centuries of combatting the battering 
ram of tropical storms. 


AND 


TIME 





From these triumphant Southern Pine 
trees comes lumber supreme in strength 
as proved by 500,000 government tests. 
It is available for your new home, your 
factory, your church, school, your barns, 
bridges —any structure worthy of long- 
time service. 


Cut true and square, seasoned dry to 
meet every requirement, graded more ex- 
acting than ever, conforming to Americaa 
Lumber Standards ... and, so every user 
may know positively he obtains the grade 
he wants, the piece bears indelibly the mark 
of the expert grader and the trade-mark of 
the mill which manufactured it...and back 
of it all, the certification of grades of the 
Southern Pine Association. 


Ask your Retail Lumberman for Grade-Marked, Trade-Marked Southern Pine 


SOUTHERN PIN 


E ASSOCIATION 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


*Long Leaf Southern ~_ on neuen coms See rigidity and ae 
beauty ee ananelalaal hadbcedh amaoe 











See eae Os 
here 


“SPA” identify the grade. 
one of 13 grade marie appear 
og ok le om Southern 


Business 
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+--+ WITH SLEEP 


Taking it for granted that a watchman 
stays awake and protects property is like 
taking a gambler’s chance — 


PART OF THE TIME YOU'LL 
LOSE! 


You pay for protection—but do you 
always get it? 


Detex Watchclock Protection solves 
this problem. A Detex Watchclock 
System furnishes any business, small or 
large, with a reliable means of check- 
ing watchmen. 


Itis a most efficient and inexpensive way 
to keep watchmen awake and compel 
regular rounds. 


Thousands of business firms, all over 
the world, have this assured protection 
and would not be without it. 

Write for complete information. 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 


oe it x 


WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


29 Beach Street 80 Varick Street 
Boston N. Y. 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN: ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Pepresentatives in all large cities in America and Abroad 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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NEWS 


OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 
By Willard L. } Hammer 


Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce founded 1874 
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f Tue SouTHern Pine 
Southern Pine Association has been 
Tries Export trying, successfully it 
seems, to encourage 
export trade in the pine industry. When 
the directors made the appropriation to 
carry out the work, officials of the Asso- 
ciation sought and acquired reliable infor- 
mation to enable them to conduct their 
foreign advertising campaign efficiently. 

The plan was based largely on sugges- 
tions made by exporters of pitch pine in 
this country and by importers in the 
foreign countries. 

Folders have been prepared and mailed 
to a selected list of importers in the for- 
eign field. The responses received show 
much interest in the campaign. Requests 
also have been received for more folders 
in foreign languages for distribution in 
the dealers’ foreign trade territories. 


30TH THE New Or- 

leans Association of 
Commerce and the 
Galveston Chamber of 
Commerce have recently printed in their 
official publications editorials to the effect 
that the worst enemy of a chamber of 
commerce is the do-nothing. The Gal- 
veston editorial calls attention to the New 
Orleans one and says it is equally appli- 
cable to that city. 

We believe that the situation may be 
fairly general and therefore print the sub- 
stance of the editorial as it appeared in 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin: 

The worst enemy Galveston faces in 
its march of progress and advancement is 
not one that nature has placed in its path, 
nor is it destructive propaganda that 
might be circulated by rivals or scheming 
individuals. 

The strongest enemy of development 
and growth of the community is one that 
lives and thrives among us. 

You wonder how this is possible and 
who these enemies are. 

They are simply the members of the 
community who adopt a passive and dis- 
interested attitude towards the common 
welfare of the city—place selfish personal 
interest above all—and know nothing of 
what is going on around them. 








The Enemy 
at Home 





They do only what is required of them 
as citizens. They avoid participation i 
community enterprise and community 
activity. The ordinary garden variety 
even: goes further. He is the first one to 
utter bitter reproach and caustic criti- 
cisms if things are not done to suit his 
fancy, while he himself does nothing but 
voice epithets against those who are try- 
ing. 

The quicker the progressive busines: 
men of Galveston realize that “you can’ 
grow against your city—you have to grow 
with it” and that “whenever anyone places 
his own personal interest above the city’s 
interest, he is trying to grow against the 
city” the better the community is going 
to be. The active man should accept the 
job of correcting this attitude on the spot 
He should seek the “offenders” and 
straighten them out. 





SERVICE to the State is 
V. P. I. Helps more than a mere slo- 

Industries gan at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, for it 
has undertaken to advance in a materia! 
way the growing industrial development 
of Virginia. No longer is the institution 
content to confine its efforts—importan' 
as they are—to classroom instruction 
It intends to place its resources for re 
search and experimentation at the dis- 
posal of business, both large and small 
Already a successful beginning has been 
made. 

Until recently Virginia has been con- 
sidered largely an agricultural state 
Great efforts on the part of organizations 
and institutions, in which V. P. I. took « 
leading part, were directed toward de- 
veloping better agricultural methods 
With the present expansion of industry 
in Virginia, a similar need exists in a! 
industrial way. This need is being partly 
met by the Engineering Extension Div'- 
sion of V. P.I., which is offering, in addi 
tion to classroom instruction that wi! 
aid industry through trained personnel, 
a practical service which will even morc 
quickly and closely assist industry. 

The primary object of the Engineer 
ing Extension Division is to eliminate the 
rule of thumb and to substitute scien- 
tific accuracy. In many cases, industry 
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CITY S §0orongs 








A New  : 
Major '\. Fe 
Oil Field fee 


—— cone 
On Dec. 4, 1928, at 3:15 p.m., Oklahoma City got 
oil just 6 miles from the heart of her financial dis- 
trict. A gusher flowing at the rate of 10,000 barrels 
per day is indicative of the tremendous petroleum 
development expected in the new field. 
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Natural Gas for Fuel at 15 to 20 
Cents Per 1,000 Cubic Feet 


For more than 21 years, Oklahoma City and its territory have 
had unlimited supplies of natural gas available to industry at 





KLAHOMA CITY has for years participated 
from a distance in the discovery and develop- 
ment of other Oklahoma oil fields. Now the dis- 
covery well is flowing liquid gold at more than 400 
barrels per hour and crews are working furiously 
setting up rigs for the drilling of at least 30 addi- 


Building has shown 
a steady, consistent, 
gain year after year 
in Oklahoma City. 
1928, as did 1927, 
shows a 50% in- 


very low rates. Any manufacturer whose processes 
require applied heat will do well to study this phase 
of Oklahoma City’s advantages, for this cheap fuel 
will be instantly available to him here at a saving 
that can be translated into profits. 


Industrial Sites Abound 


tional wells immediately. crease! 

Ouldhens Su ~ ne 1926... $10,024,228 at Reasonable Cost 

ot mee 7 din ys os of the State, is already one | 1927 ___ 16,238,714 Ideally situated industrial sites, with excellent trans- 

With 4 ing markets of the Southwest territory. 1928 ...... 25,000,000 portation facilities, are plentiful in and adjacent to 
ith oil to add impetus and momentum to its al- (Approximate) Oklahoma City. Cost of ground has been lower here 


ready remarkable growth, industries located here 
will prosper accordingly. 


As key city to a billion dollar market, center of a 





Estimated 1929 Build- 
ing Program 


$29,000,000 


for a decade than in any city of similar size in Amer- 
ica. As greater industrial decentralization comes, 
this property in the heart of raw material resources 








state larger than any state east of the Mississippi River, Okla- 
homa City has the following sources of wealth: Zinc—Largest 
Production in U. S.; Lead—2nd Largest in U. S.; Cotton—3rd 
Largest in U. §.; Winter Wheat—2nd Largest in U. S.; Petroleum 
—Largest Production in U. S. 


Oklahoma City is the logical point from which te serve this 
wealthy market. Already 75% of all commodities sold in the 
state are distributed from here. Forty per cent of all goods 
manufactured in the state are made here. 


Center of the Great Cotton and Winter Wheat Area 
These two great resources, so easily available to Oklahoma City’s 
oe area, are the fundamental factors of this City’s wealth. 
poe uniformly high value of cotton crops is shown as follows: 

26—$94,575,000, 1927—$102,663,000, 1928—$102,660,000. Winter 
— values for the same period were: 1926—$87,019,000, 1927— 

046,000, 1928—$65,558,000. The total value (1928 only) of 


Oklahoma’s manufact 
reached $1,465.150,0001 farm, mineral, and forest products 


Oklahoma City Offers 
Specific Opportunities to 
These Industries 


Automobile Assembling Plants 
Box and Barrel Factories 
Canning Industries 

Clay Products 

Commercial Bakeries 

Creamery and Cheese Factories 









is certain to increase in value. 


Grain Reservoirs Needed 


Exceedingly safe investment opportunities are offered to induse 
tries using grain as raw materials. The grains grown here in 
1928 are shown in total bushels or tons: 
Wheat ...... 59,062,000 Bushels Oats. ......... 26,026,000 Bushels 
CCOGR secenttins 70,886,000 Bushels oS ee 1,435,000 Tons 
Miscellaneous................ 34,524,000 Bushels 


Cereal manufacturers are offered an exceptional opportunity. The 
raw material used is produced here. The finished product is used 
here. A Southwestern branch factory here would pay. 


There are numerous other specific opportunities for industry, 
some of which are listed at the bottom of this advertisement 
Interested readers are invited to communicate with the Industrial 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce for free Market 
Survey Service as well as any other data of special interest. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE OR WIRE 
The CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jobbers 
Furniture Factories 
Grain Elevators 
Iron and Steel Fabricators 


Dry Goods and Clothing Manu- 
facturers and Jobbers 
Farm Machinery Factories and 


Leather and Shoe Factories 

Oil and Gas Industries 

Oil Machinery 

Smelting and Glass Industries 
Yarn and Knitting Mills 


When writing to Oxranoma City CuampBer oF CoMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 











Always Ready for 
New Office Needs 





ee. ee 
No matter how soon new office layouts 
are needed—they can be obtained with 
Circle A Partitions. These sectional and 
movable office walls are rearranged at an 
astounding rate of speed. A complete in- 
dustrial plant can be changed around in 
a few days’ time—at little cost, with no 
litter, dirt or confusion. Construction is 
so simple — assembled with tongue and 
groove joints forming solid, substantial, 


good-looking walls. 


There’s a wood and style for every use; 
from the inimitable beauty of genuine 
Walnut and Mahogany to harmonious 
Gum or Birch—Cabinet or Commercial 
design. Circle A Partitions spell sure sat- 
isfaction — economy of space and over- 
head. (They must be good to be the 
choice in such huge plants as those of 
Westinghouse, Bell Telephone, Warner 
Gear, Robertson Aircraft, Timken, Gen- 
eral Electric, etc.) Write for complete 
illustrated details. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


IRCLE A 
PARTITION 


Sectional-.: Movable 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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can’t afford to pay for scientific accu- 
racy, or at least thinks it can’t. Part of 
the program of the extension workers is 
to teach industries, especially the smaller 
ones, that scientific accuracy does pay. 

The program enables the smaller in- 
dustries to obtain the same research serv- 
ices which are at the disposal of large 
concerns. 

One of the most important services 
being offered by V. P. I. is an industrial 
survey of small cities. Reuben L. Hum- 
bert, who until August, 1928 was secre- 
tary of the Harrisonburg, Va., Chamber 
of Commerce, was added to the V. P. I. 
staff with the express purpose of making 
industrial surveys. 

While at Harrisonburg, Mr. Humbert 
made a survey of that city of 7,000 per- 
sons that has been used as a model all 
over the country. 

More than a score of Virginia cities 
have asked that such surveys be made. In 
making one of these surveys members 
of the V. P. I. staff who are experts in 
gathering industrial facts go to the city 
and determine such essential information 
as the number of industries already 
there, the kind, the number of persons 
engaged, the amount of weekly payrolls, 
and what inducements are offered for a 
new industry to locate there. 

Another service being offered industry 
in Virginia primarily affects woodwork- 
ing industries. Dr. J. E. Lodewick, for- 
merly of the New York State College of 
Forestry, is at present conducting a state- 
wide survey in wood technology. The 
amounts and kinds of woods in various 
sections, how best they can be utilized 
by local industry to obtain the best pro- 
duct at the lowest cost, and a careful 
study in keeping the supply of raw ma- 
terial replenished is being made by Dr. 
Lodewick. 

In nearly every woodworking plant 
visited Dr. Lodewick has found some 
problem in which the experts in engi- 
neering extension work at V. P. I. can 
give assistance. Early in the survey, a 
furniture factory sought help of Dr. 
Lodewick in determining the type of 
varnish they should use to obtain the 
best results at the lowest cost. A V. P. I. 
chemist ran some tests which threw light 
upon the problem. 

Another factory took to making chairs 
in order to utilize the waste from large 
pieces. Before adopting Dr. Lodewick’s 
suggestion, the narrow strips left over 
from the main production had been used 
to fire the boilers. 

Producing rayon in the chemical lab- 
oratory of V. P. I. will be part of the 
work of the present academic year, in an 
effort to assist an industry nearly half 
of which is located in Virginia. Develop- 
ment of students trained in rayon pro- 
duction is the primary object of this 
course, which will include lectures and 
laboratory work covering the chemistry 
of cellulose, the basic principles involved 
in the manufacture and finishing of 
rayon, and the chemistry of these proc- 
esses. A study of raw materials used 
and the various factory tests are also 
included in the course. 





Students will be required to produce 
rayon from the raw material during the 
course and, besides the actual instryc- 
tion, those in charge of the course are 
planning to conduct research work on 
rayon production and to keep in touch 
with the various rayon plants in the 
state. 

In making industrial surveys, especi- 
ally of smaller cities; in studying wood 
technology; in training rayon engineers 
and conducting research on this product: 
in making scientific tests, especially for 
the smaller industries, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute is directly serving the 
industries of its state, in addition to 
training in the classroom the leaders of 
tomorrow. Classroom work and practical 
assistance, research and application are 
being happily wedded. 





Tue New Orleans As- 
sociation of Commerce 
has for some time been 
distributing attractive 
blue and gold decalcomanias. On these 
appear the phrase “I believe in New Or- 
leans” arranged in a circular design and 
on a paper backing. The painted design 
and letters, after transfer to plate glass 
are waterproof. 

The secretary of the Association of 
Commerce explains that the decalco- 
manias are a part of the general program 
of selling the city to its people. We should 
say they are effective. 


Decalcoma- 
nias Sell City 








~~ Twat TRADE standards 
Standar dization are receiving wider ac- 
is Progressing ceptance is evidenced 
by the recent publica- 
tion of two rather complete books on 
standards by two engineering trade as- 
sociations. 

“Trade Standards Adopted by the 
Compressed Air Society” attempts to 
standardize such terms and practices as 
nomenclature, test practice, capacities, 
speeds, and lubrication and care of com- 
pressors. It gives data, tables, and for- 
mulas of interest to the trade. 

“Standards of the Hydraulic Society” 
serves a similar purpose for the hydraulic 
industry. 

It is interesting to find the familiar 
principles of business conduct on page 
five of this book. While the first book 
mentioned does not give them, it pro- 
vides two pages of other somewhat tech- 
nical “trade policies.” 








Conventions sched- 
uled for February in- 
clude The National 
Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers Association, February 13-15, at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
The American Waxed Paper Association 
is meeting in Chicago on the twenty- 
second and twenty-third. . Several west- 
ern associations have meetings scheduled 
for the month at Los Angeles. The Pa- 
cific Coast Merchant Tailors’ Association 
meets the fourth and fifth; the National 
Restaurant Association (Pacific Coast Re- 
gional Convention) on the twenty-fifth to 
twenty-seventh. 


Coming 
Conventions 





N. 
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Largest Block of Power, either steam or hydro, ever installed 
in one operation. Finished six months ahead of schedule. 








Stone & Webster, Inc., designers, builders, and consulting engineers 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


111 











EHIND every outstanding or- 
ganization is some outstand- 
ing individual whose eye sees, 
whose brain carries out and 

whose courage performs. With all due 
credit to the big farmers, bankers, mer- 
chants, and business men of North Da- 
kota whom he has gathered around him, 
and the successful business leaders of the 
Northwest whose cooperation he has se- 
cured, James S. Milloy, a young, red- 
headed Irish newspaper man of Minot, N. 
Dak., and the organization he visualized 
and built, have helped bring North Da- 
kota to its present economic place in the 
Northwest. 


Represents All Groups 

“FINHE Greater North Dakota Associa- 

tion,” says Milloy, “is North Dako- 
ta’s final and definite answer to the allega- 
tion that the citizens of this state could 
not unite and work for a common pur- 
pose. Included in its membership are 
men and women identified with all shades 
of political thought. The organization 
has extended its membership roster and 
influence into every community and 
county of the state. 

It has been consistent and successful in 
arousing among the citizens of North Da- 
kota, in every walk of life, a proper reali- 
zation of the future of North Dakota. 

“The Greater 
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these projects, accompanied by effective 
publicity, produced some excellent  re- 
sults and justified the existence of the 
organization. But it was a third project 
that stamped the Greater North Dakota 
Association with the unusual. 

The North Dakota farm improvement 
campaign, under the joint auspices of the 
Greater North Dakota Association and 
many other agencies and institutions, was 
begun in the Fall of 1926. The four 
major undertakings to be pursued, as out- 
lined by the Association, included: 

1. A series of meetings with the business 
men of North Dakota to urge them to 
cooperate with the farmers. 

2. A series of meetings with the farm- 
ers of North Dakota in the interest of 
balanced and scientific farming as against 
old-fashioned grain farming. 

3. A campaign of publicity to show the 
progress being made and to keep the ob- 
jectives sharply defined. 

4. A series of specific drives to include 
an alfalfa and sweet clover campaign, a 
pure-bred sire campaign, a trench silo 
campaign, a cow-testing association cam- 
paign, a more and better live stock cam- 
paign, a county agent campaign, a shelter 
belt. campaign, and a solve-the-dockage 
problem campaign. 

More than 200,000 North Dakota farm- 
ers and business men heard the addresses 

that were delivered 





North Dakota Asso- 





ciation is now a rec- 
ognized institution. It 
has become recog- 
nized as a function- 
ing state-wide insti- 
tution serving the 
state as a whole. It 
is the coordinating 
agency mobilizing the 
energy and resources 
of the people of North 
Dakota behind a 
broad, scientific de- 


IT’S a noteworthy feat 
when a state raises itself 
out of an economic mo- 
rass by its own bootstraps. 
How North Dakota has 
done just that, assisted by 
a citizenry united in the 
Greater North Dakota 
Association, is told here 


at 178 meetings held 
in 126 cities and 
small towns. Audi- 
ences studied the 
charts carried by the 
speakers in 45 North 
Dakota counties. I 
attended one meeting 
in a little Red River 
Valley town that 
drew 1,500 people; 
another meeting in 
the Bad Lands, where 
the folks are few and 








velopment program. 





far apart, was at- 





The Association was 

organized in 1924. In 1925 it was amal- 
gamated with the North Dakota Auto- 
mobile Association and the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Park Association. 
The Association’s membership consists of 
more than 7,500 citizens of North Da- 
kota.” 

When the Greater North Dakota As- 
sociation started its work it centered on 
two major activities. It did what is usual- 
ly done by the average state chamber of 
commerce or development organization. 
It interested itself in advertising the state 
and in promoting and encouraging farm 
immigration. It also concentrated on de- 
velopment of tourist traffic. Both of 


tended by 600 ranch- 
ers, farmers and business men. 

What has this work, with a year and a 
half behind it, accomplished? What re- 
sults were produced by this campaign, 
carried on under the slogan of “A Billion 
Dollar Annual Farm Income for North 
Dakota”? Let me refer to an official 
statement by Secretary Milloy: 

“I believe I know something about 
North Dakota. I knew the attitude of 
the people of this state 12 to 18 months 
ago. I have satisfied myself as to the atti- 
tude today. And it is no exaggeration 
when I say that the change has been 
phenomenal. To my mind the greatest 
piece of massed selling we have ever had 


Teamwork Builds North Dakota 


By S. G. RUBINOW 


in North Dakota was our joint campaig: 
to speed up our agricultural development. 

“The big outstanding accomplishment 
is that North Dakota has been aroused ty 
what can be accomplished by organize: 
and systematic effort. Farmers and busi- 
ness men have grasped a proper vision o} 
the future of North Dakota. 


Diversification Is Helping 


“ 


HAT diversification has wrought 
in North Dakota may be seen by 
the figures published in our 1927 economic 
review. The greatest increases have come 
about in the last two years. Our dairy 
products have increased from $29,137 000 
in 1921 to $47,778,000 in 1927, a gain of 64 
per cent. For the same period of time our 
hogs have gone from a valuation of $10,- 
527,000 to $26,064,000, a gain of 148 per 
cent. Our poultry has made a gain of 
134 per cent, jumping from $8,000,000 in 
1921 to $18,750,000 in 1927, while sheep 
and wool have made a gain of 320 per 
cent, going from $1,185,000 in 1921 to 
$4,979,000 in 1927. 

“Our sweet clover acreage has increased 
from 285,055 acres in 1926 to 385,969 
acres in 1927. Our alfalfa acreage has 
trebled since 1921. 

“Our pure-bred sire campaign brought 
more than 1,000 pure-bred sires into the 
state. Our sheep population has been in- 
creased ‘by the car loads in many of our 
communities. The 1927 legislature 
doubled the state’s appropriation for ex- 
tension work. Railroads serving North 
Dakota have enlarged their agricultural 
forces. Agricultural factories, such as 
sugar beet factories, canneries, cream- 
erles, packing plants, are beginning to 
come into North Dakota. 


Internal Improvements Favored 


“NAT OST state-wide development organ 

izations of the type of the Greater 
North Dakota Association spend the 
greater part of their funds in advertising 
their states to outsiders. They naturally 
want to develop and increase immigration. 
So do we. We likewise have spent and are 
still spending considerable money in ad- 
vertising North Dakota. But we also 
believe that money spent in improving 
conditions within the state produces re- 
sults as great as money spent in getting 
people to come to the state. 

“During the last two years and par- 
ticularly since the launching of our joint 
campaign two million acres of North Da- 
kota farm lands have been sold, not to 
outsiders, but to our own farmers to whom 
the campaign has demonstrated the future 
possibilities of North Dakota’s agricul- 
ture. North Dakota has about faced and 
is marching toward its billion dollar goal.’ 
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The best 
cable 
shop 

in the 
country 


uw wasnt 


good enough 


N equipment and methods the _ factory which occupied sixteen huge 
Western Electric telephone cable _ structures. But it was worth it! 

. plant of 1927 set the pace. But that Whether making cable or any of 

The old ms Tis acter didn’t satisfy the company’s manu- _ the 10,000 items of telephone ap- 

for stranding cable was the best facturing engineers. They put the paratus, Western Electric seeks till it 

in the country, but — plant in the test tube of critical finds the better and more efficient 

judgment—and they came out with and more economical way. As 

t something even better. manufacturer for the Bell System 

It meant revising processes, re- _ this is its share in good telephone 
designing machines, rebuilding a _ service. 


comes Wesfern Electric 


"Ww Way, stranding cable more quickly, MAKERS OF YOUR TELEPHONE 


more safely, more economically. 
















When writing to Western Execrric please mention Nation’s Business 
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«Costs reduced $41,100 a year,”’ states 
a large factory using the FINNELL 
electric Floor Machine toscruband polish 
floors. **$1,000 saved annually,” re- 
ports a small bank. 

The FINNELL pays dividends too 
in cleaner floors, longer life from floor 
coverings, more healthful surroundings, 
improved employee morale and increased 
patronage. 

For factory, office building, hotel, store, 
restaurant, school, hospital — for five 
hundred square feet or five million — 
there is a FINNELL System that will 
pay. Eight different sizes— 
$87.50 to $875. 

Write for descriptive circulars 
to FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 
2314 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


In Canada, write Standard Bank 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
For the home 

With the Household FINNELL 
you can renew your floors your- 
self —and keep them always 
new. Light, but powerful. 
Write for special folder. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
ABR mm Se NE: A I 









When writing please mention Nation's Busir 
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(Continued from page 25) 

good land to this day. What is more, 
he made a handsome profit, not simply 
for the executive manager, but for the 
stockholders. He had no scientific books. 
He had no instruction in engineering. He 
had not had the advantages of our modern 
technical schools, but he took advantage 
of all the opportunities that came to him. 

He saw with a prophet’s vision what 
it meant to develop a West which should 
be a balance as between the New Eng- 
land States, the middle and the south- 
ern groups of states. A southern man, 
a Virginian, he was very proud of his 
section, yet he was sufficiently a nation- 
alist to realize that to the west, across 
the mountains, was the field for another 
great group of communities. He is the 
man that first realized that business 
men of a later generation would have an 
opportunity to sell their wares for the up- 
building of railroads beyond the moun- 
tains. 





Foresaw the Western Empire 
HE WAS the first man to conceive the 

upper Ohio country as being a neces- 
sary integral part of the then existing 
groups of colonies—the northern and 
southern. He was the first man who, at- 
tempted to “realize” in the West. He 
went out there early. He received cer- 
tain soldiers’ bounty rights. He bought 
up the bounties of others. Hence he has 
been accused of robbing the other soldiers, 
because he bought their claims when no- 
body else would buy them. That insin- 
uation goes back to the new school of 
defamatory biographers. 

Washington located on the north side 
of the Ohio River a very considerable 
tract of land. He said somewhere that 
“it is not to be supposed that those who 
were first upon the ground were inat- 
tentive to the advantages of the situa- 
tion.” That is, he took good land where 
he could get it. He had a running fight 
all his life, however, to maintain his titles. 

Washington not only foresaw that the 
West was going to be the home of mil- 
lions of people; he realized the necessity 
of the water connection down the Mis- 
sissippi to the sea which, until about 50 





years ago, was an essential to the growth 
and development of the West. He saw 


| what it would mean if first the Spaniards 





and then the French continued to possess 
a bridge of land across the mouth of the 
Mississippi. He organized at one time 
a so-called “Mississippi Company,” which 
never carried out its ultimate objects be- 
cause in his lifetime the title of the 
United States to that land strip was not 
perfected. 

Furthermore, he foresaw the existence 
of Western states. In 1780 he said he 
was pleased to hear that Virginia had re- 
linquished its claim to the land west of 
the Ohio, “which for fertility of soil and 
other natural advantages is equal to any 
known in any part of the universe of 
the same extent.” 


George Washington—Business Man 


Washington visited the West. He wen; 
out repeatedly after the Revolutionary 
War, partly to build up his fences. He 
found squatters on the lands, and he 
sought to get them to pay rents. Some 
did, and some did not. It took man, 
years to clear those titles. 

Washington was a builder of canals: 
and the canal was the first engineering 
effort to create long arteries of communi- 
cation which would bind different parts 
of the Union together. It is curious that 
to Washington is due the first suggestion 
of canals penetrating into the mountains, 
through the valleys of the Potomac and 
the James. Both of those lines were even- 
tually built. Of course, he knew that 
there must be some wagon transit across 
the mountains, and he made a rough sur- 
vey of the route. Washington went over 
a considerable part of the tract that was 
later followed by the first line of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. Throughout his 
public life he believed intensely in the 
development of the West, and of the 
ranals as a means of reaching it. 

What is more, it is established by the 
best historical evidence that the first man 
to conceive of an Erie Canal was George 
Washington. In 1783, after the Revolu- 
tionary War, he went up into the Mo- 
hawk country with Governor Clinton. 
They located a thousand acres of land 
near what is now Utica. That thousand 
acres made money for him. 

He was the first man to envisage a 
continuous water route from the ocean 
to the Great Lakes. There had been 
traffic following up the Mohawk, and 
then across to Wood Creek, and on down 
into Otsego Lake and Lake Ontario. He 
was the first man to see a water route 
with locations that would extend all the 
way. That was the original Erie Canal. 
Furthermore, he foresaw exactly what 
has been in the mind of another engineer- 
statesman of our own time, the President- 
elect; namely, the possibility of linking 
the Great Lakes with the Mississipp! 
tributaries, particularly the Ohio, by a 
system of canals. In 1783 he wrote about 
it like a prophet. 


Visioned Internal Waterways 


~.OME of those canals were built, and 
there is now a project as everybody 
knows for a great system of internal 
waterways in that region. But George 
Washington was the first engineer and 
the first business man to see that poss!- 
bility. : 

He also built the first Western High- 
way. There are stretches still visible 0! 
the original Braddock Road from Cum- 
berland across the mountains to the Ohio, 
of which George Washington was one 0! 
the engineers, one of the designers, once 
of the executives. 

The first Ohio Company was presaged 
by Washington and his associates as far 
back as 1784, when he was 16 years old 
and was sent out to survey Lord Fair- 
fax’s lands on the mountains. He took 
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A new factory? The “Caterpillar” track-type tractor hastens the day of completion by hold- 
ing at work through bad weather—its wide, long tracks walk right over sand and mud. 
And when the factory’s done the tractor’s usefulness has just begun! Skidding and hauling 


heavy machinery, bucking snow out of the way, spotting 


fvight ears, carting away slag or refuse—a dependable Caterpillar Tractor ©0- 


Sales Offices: Peoria, Ulinois - $0 Church Sereet, New York - San Leandro, Calif. 


engine and amazing traction make the “Caterpillar” an Holt Combined Harvesters Russell Road Machinery 


“Caterpillar” Tractors 


ever ready power plant for all manner of chores. 


When writing to Carerriiar Tractor Co. please mention Nation's Business 
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“ ..A Record Achievement in 
Large Terminal Construction” 


UILT over and around the old station—a section at 

a time—with 75,000 passengers passing through 

it every day—the new North Station was completed 

for the Boston and Maine Railroad in less than a 
year’s time. 


The Boston Transcript in commenting on the 
work editorially on November 13th, said: 


“The new North Station, BELIEVED TO REPRESENT 
A RECORD ACHIEVEMENT IN LARGE TERMINAL 
CONSTRUCTION, rose with amazing speed. Since erec- 
tion had to go on even while passengers arriving and leav- 
ing on 360 trains daily were being cared for, the gigantic 
task was done a section at a time, literally over the heads 
of constantly passing throngs who were protected by barri- 
cades and wooden tunnels. Despite these handicaps, the 
new waiting room and much of be concourse were turned 
over to the public in eight months after the first pile was 
driven, and in the next three months —between August 
20th and November 14th—the remaining portion of the 
old station was razed and the major station project car- 
ried to completion.” 


One of the features of the terminal is the large 
Coliseum occupying all the upper floors above the 
mezzanine level. This great hall seats 18,000 people 
and will be operated by the Boston Madison Square 
Garden, Inc. 


The Garden, together with the several concessions 
in the station, makes the terminal self-supporting. 


We were engineers and constructors of the new 
North Station as well as other important work execut- 
ed previously for the Boston and Maine. Our ser- 
vices are offered for railroad work of any kind, power 
developments, industrial plants, steel mills, foundries 
and general building construction. 





UNITED ENGINEERS | 
& ConsTRUCTORS.ING, | 
Dwight P. Robinson, “Pres. 


combining 
The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
| Public Service Production Co. 
| Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc. 


Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 


WOW 


Specialists in the 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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When writing Unrrep Encrnerrs & Constructors INCORPORATED please mention Nation’s Business 








his earnings from the survey and put 
them into land on the spot. In one of 
the western novels, an old lady recalls 
her own remark, “I says.to my husband. 
says I, ‘Git plenty while you are gitting 
Congress land.’” George Washington 
got plenty while he was getting soldier 
land in the West. 

Beyond that, Washington was a finan- 
cier, a fact that has been clouded ani 
obscured. We are in the habit of think- 
ing of Washington as in a way a frontiers- 
man, then as an elegant young man in 
Virginia, then as a good, tough and suc- 
cessful soldier. To be sure, recent bi- 
ographers of Washington have contemp- 
tuously discovered that the Revolution 
was lost by the British only because they 
did not take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities. Possibly it was won by the 
Americans, who did know how to take 
advantage of their slenderer opportuni- 
ties. 

As a matter of fact, Washington was 
a natural financier. He was a stock- 
holder in the Bank of England. The stock 
came to him through Mrs. Custis. It 
finally became his property and remained 
with him during the Revolution, at the 
end of which the bank set a splendid ex- 
ample to all banks. It paid for the stock 
and it paid dividends, whatever they 
were, in full. The mere detail that Wash- 
ington had been the principal agent in de- 
priving England of her fairest group of 
colonies and her greatest opportunity for 
expansion did not stand in the minds of 
honest and foresighted bankers. Fur- 
thermore, Washington was a director in 
the Bank of Alexandria, the first bank 
created in the South. He was a depositor. 
We have his checks. 


Gave Aid to Hamilton 


W HAT was the effect of that relation? 
In 1791 when he was the President of 
the United States it became necessary to 
plan some sort of financial agency under 
the authority of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The precise plan was drawn 
up by Alexander Hamilton, but the man 
who put it through, who had the politi- 
eal strength and weight and vision was 
George Washington. He threw his busi- 
ness experience into the service of his 
country and thus created the financial 
institutions which in the early days of the 
Republic were indispensable for its con- 
tinuance. 

Washington made one of the most re- 
markable wills of the time, or of any 
time. That will he wrote with his own 
hand, without any legal advice, and with 
no witnesses, these not being required at 
that time by the laws of Virginia. It was 
very clearly written, and it creates what 
I suppose te have been one of first trusts 
for wills that was ever established in 
America. He appointed a board of exec- 
utors and, after certain specific bequests, 
divided the remainder into 23 shares. 
Frick, the Pittsburgh financier, left a 
large sum of money divided in exactly 
the same way. Two beneficiaries of his 
will were Harvard and Yale. Each got 
a certain number of shares. That is what 









\a-hington did in his will, which he 
sore not long before he died. He ere- 
,o| 23 equal blocks, and as money came 
as distributed in twenty-thirds. 
That will was a long time being pro- 
sod, and why? I want to call atten- 
‘on particularly to the why. 
\\shington was a great employer of 
labor. At one time he suggested making 
ourchase “of a cargo of Germans,” 
That did not mean they were to be slaves. 
it meant that the Germans were to come 
ove r on the ordinary seven-year con- 
There were many such cases. But 
Washington did not make that deal, 
shouch he did have many indentured 
ervants. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
the direct descendant of a Scotchman 


who was sold for seven years, and whose 
name was not Holmes at all. It was 
McComb. MeComb wrote home at times 


and that is why the name Holmes stuck 
to him. 


Emancipated His Slaves 


air point is that a great many of the 
indentured men and women became 
leaders. Washington held both indentured 
servants and slaves, and in his will he set 
the slaves free. He said the reason it 
had not been done before was because 
there were so many intermarriages be- 
iveen his slaves and those of Mrs. Cus- 
‘is that it would have been a difficult 
matter. What is more, he established a 
iund for the support of those who had 
heen in service for many years, so that 
the old slaves would not be left in want. 
It was nearly 40 years before the last 
of them died off. 

Now, out of the considerable number 
of large slave owners and southern plant- 
ers of that period who objected to the 
principle of human slavery, only two 
had the energy of their convictions and 
deliberately deprived their heirs of the 
iuture services of their bondmen. Those 
two men were George Washington and 
John Randolph. All the others talked 
benevolently and at death left their 
slaves in servitude. 

Washington, as a practical man, was 
ereatly interested in education. The proof 
les in the fact that he was a college 
president. That is, he was nominally— 
chancellor of William and Mary College 
lor years. It was an honorary office, and 
he paid little attention to it. But he edu- 
cated his own relatives, his nephews and 
neces. He sent them to various col- 
leges. In one of his travels he observed 
that “the city of New Haven occupies a 
sreat deal of ground, but it is thinly built 
UP; there is an Episcopal church and 
three meeting houses and a college; and 
at this time there are 120 college students 
under Dr. Styles.” 

, President Styles somewhat earlier noted 
his diary that “one hundred or one 
. indred and fifty young gentlemen are 
i “ies of wild fire very difficult to deal 

“ith, and at best the diadem of a college 
President is a erown of thorns.” 
fot “Shineton was interested in educa- 
ra » Promoted education, and left money 

“cucation, He did not like to see 
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SIATEEN 
CHRIS-CRAFT 


MODELS FOR 
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16 models 
Runabouts + 
Commuters ¢ Cruisers 


Sedans 


22 to 38 feet 
30 to 45 miles an hour 


8 to 22 passengers 
82 to 200 horsepower 
$2235 to $15,000 


Chri 


Whatever your boating needs may be, there is a 
Chris-Craft that will meet them exactly. With the 
busiest and most successful year of its history behind 
it, the Chris-Craft organization further emphasizes 
its international leadership by offering for 1929 a com- 
plete line of quality-built craft, each expressing three 
generations of priceless boat-building experience. 


Smart,sturdy, easily handled boats for general family 
service at home or at your Summer residence! Open 
cockpit boats with or without one-man top! Fast, 
racy runabouts for the thrill-loving sportsman! 


Snug, all-weather sedans that carry their passengers 
swiftly and comfortably to social or business engage- 
ments! A 38mile-an-hour custom commuter that 
speeds business executives to and from their down- 
town offices or distant clubs! And most thrilling of 
all,a magnificent 38-foot, 30-mile-an-hour, vee-bottom 
cruiser that contains sleeping, eating and lounging 
quarters for an entire family. 


Your local Chris-Craft dealer will be glad to show 
you the various models. Early orders secure pre- 
ference in delivery. Deferred payments if desired. 
Free catalog describes all models. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
862 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
New York Branch: 153 West 31st Street at 7th Avenue 


-Craft 


World’s Largest Builders of 
All- Mahogany Motor Boats 


When writing to Curis SmitH & Sons Boat Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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KARDEX forces huge 


masses of filed business 


records to talk— 


through visible color signals 


THE CONTROL 


AN EXECUTIVE who can base his de- 
cisions on all the facts seldom makes 
mistakes. The trouble is to get a// 
these facts assembled, clearly and 
concisely, at the important mo- 
ment. They can be secured from 
the files of various departments but 
they have to be hunted for. When 
they finally arrive, a huge mass of 
detail must be ploughed through 
to discover essential facts. 

Kardex Visible Records make all 
this hunting and analyzing unneces- 
sary. On them is recorded all the 
essential facts of a business. By a 
simple system of movable colored 
signals the vital elements of every 
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ue ConTrot Boarp OF AN AEROPLANE: The pilot’s sixth 
sense. Out of the fog and dark engulfing him, its instruments 
assemble the essential facts about the condition of his motor, 


his air speed and his distance above sea level, and signal them 
to him instantly, continuously and visibly. Any unusual condi- 
tion and its cause flashes its warning. 








condition stick out like 

a lighthouse. They are 
instantly, continuously, unavoid- 
ably visible. 

Kardex provides a complete and 
instant summary for the executive. 
Departmentalized it does the same 
for division heads. 

With Kardex the sales manager 
can visualize the whole sales set- 
up, each territory, each salesman. 

With Kardex the purchasing 
agent controls his buying automat- 
ically. Overbuying or out-of-stock 
conditions are prevented. 

With Kardex the credit manager 
knows instantly the conditions of 
collections. Credit extension is au- 
tomatically safeguarded. 

On the opposite page a close-up 
of a Kardex slide illustrates this 
“control board” feature in the 
sales department, showing how 
the brilliant markers automatically 
visualize each unusual condition, 
making Kardex a managing device 
of the highest order. 

In addition Kardex is a super- 
efficient recording system. Misfiling 


ARDEX Vrstble Records 


BOARD OF BUSINESS 


A Division of Remincton Rano Business Service 


of records is stopped. Ac- 

curate posting is stimulated. 

Correct filing is assured, mistakes 
show immediately. 

Kardex Visible Records pay for 
themselves by saving thirty to sixty 
per cent of clerk time and clerk cost, 
because of their great speed, ac- 
curacy and simplicity of operation. 

These savings are definite and 
readily computed. Yet important 
as they are, they become of small 
moment compared to the assur- 
ance of greater net profits that 
must come from sound executive 
decisions—assured by the Kardex 
“control board’’ principle. 


Send for book giving com- 
plete details 


We shall be glad to send any busi- 
ness executive a book which gives 
a complete explanation of the Kar- 
dex “control board” method and 
its application to every division of 
a business. Just mail coupon. 


Kardex Division, Remington Rand _ 
Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Dept. N-2) 


Send book giving complete details of Kardex. 


Name —_—— 





Firm__ 





Position 
Address - 


When writing to Remrncron Ranp 


——_ 
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. [a ContrRoL Boarp OF A Business: Kardex Visible Records. 

-t of the dark depths of business files the essential facts about 

- condition of its sales, production, inventory and collections 

. assembled on these records and signaled to the executive 

vantly, continuously and visibly by brilliant color markers, 
Any unusual condition and its cause flashes its warning. 
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How K ardex controls 


sales 


While no two firms use Kardex in exactly 
the same way, this close-up view of a 
Kardex sales slide will give you a clear 
idea of its possibilities. The title margin, 
always visible, serves as an instantaneous 
index to the account and flashes essential 
facts. The detailed history of the account 
comes into view the moment the pockets 
are flipped back. If you wish, your present 
card forms can be used in these pockets. 


Individual recap card covers a period of five 
years. Gives all data of a permanent nature. 

Lower card takes care of day-to-day transac- 
tions and orders. When filled a new card can 
be inserted. Necessary information is trans- 
ferred to permanent card. 

The numerals 1 to 6 indicate products handled. 
The (X) over numeral indicates sale to custo- 
mer. Diagonal line indicates customer is a user 
of this product but you are not selling him. 
This is also a check on the salesman to see 
whether he is selling profitable merchandise, 
whether he is selling the full line, and lack of 
X’s indicates his lack of knowledge in selling 
those products. 
mum The brown signal indicates month of last 
Haas purchase. The visible portion is divided 
into 12 months. Move as required. 

Cc] The pink signal indicates time of last call 
of salesman. (Products cannot be sold unless 
they are presented and good customers are lost if 
regular calls are not made.) 
C8 Percentage of increase or decrease in busi- 
EJME ness as compared with previous year is 
shown by red and green signals. 
|e] Full black signals indicate no sales in over 
a year or—firms never sold. When a sale 
is made it is still exposed in black but shows a 
round hole for a year, so that number of cus- 
tomers gained can be seen at a glance. 

Think what such a control board can mean 

in each department of your business! 


REMINGTON RAND 


Business Service 





REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Ma- 
chines . . « LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems 
and Indexing Service . . . DALTON Adding 
and Bookkeeping Machines . . . POWERS 
Accounting Machines . . . SAFE-CABINET Rec- 
ord Protection . .. KALAMAZOO and BAKER- 
VAWTER Loose-Leaf Equipment . . . RAND 

KARDEX Visible Records 

Sales Offices Everywhere 
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FIRE/ 


keep it at a distance 


IRE—the destroyer—in a few hours can reduce a life- 
time of work to a mass of smoldering ashes and twist- 
ed steel. An unfenced plant is an invitation to this haz- 
ard. Withdraw your invitation by barring fire-makers 
from your premises with an impregnable, unclimbable 


Anchor Chain Link Fence. 


Avail yourself of the Anchor National! Fencing Service. 
Over 75 Anchor Sales Offices stand ready to advise and 
assist in solving any fencing problem. Just write or 
phone our nearest office and all the facilities of our sales, 
erecting and engineering departments will be placed at 


your disposal. Our special Industrial Catalogue will be 


sent upon request. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; _ Detroit; 
Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola,L.I.; ‘Newark; New York; 


Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; San Francisco; Shreveport. 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST CHAIN LiNK FENCE 


When writing to 


Representatives in ail principal cities. 
Consult your local classified directory. 


AANCHOR 


TENCEA. 


Anchor Post Fence Company please mention Nation’s Business 





so many boys of the United States sent 
to foreign countries for the purposes oi 
education. 

He wanted to see a university in hi- 
own country, and he left money for th: 
foundation of such a university in Wash- 
ington. 

The truth is that he himself was a self- 
educated man. He had a good library, 
though we do not know how much of it 
he read. 

He wrote in an excellent style. Are 
you aware that of all Americans that 
have ever lived, next to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the American who is now read by the 
largest number of human beings is George 
Washington? 

His Farewell Address is familiar to 
millions of people and will continue to be 
read long after we are gone. 

Washington had views about other col- 
leges than Yale. He sent a boy to Prince- 
ton—that is, the boy thought he was in 
Princeton; after he had been there a 
little while the authorities of the college 
thought he was not. 


Lauds Northern Colleges 


ASHINGTON said, “What is best 
to do with him? I know not. In 
my opinion, the University of Massachu- 
setts (I forbear to mention its name) 
would have been the most eligible semi- 
nary to have sent him to, first because 
it is on a larger scale than any others and, 
secondly, because I believe that the habits 
of the youth there, whether from the dis- 
cipline of the school, or the greater atten- 
tion of the people generally to morals, are 
less prone to dissipation and excess than 
they are in the colleges to the South.” 
Washington, furthermore, was inter- 
ested in immigration. He foresaw im- 
migration on a large scale, and he main- 
tained that all the newcomers must not 
be settled together, all people of one 
race. They ought to unite with the rest 
of the people. There ought to be an 
American race. He believed in good faith 
to all nations. He believed in trade with 
foreign countries. He carried his prin- 
ciples of honesty and thrift and confi- 
dence into national affairs as into his own 
private affairs. 


Two Things to Remember 

N conclusion, above all, two things 

should be remembered. : 

First, Washington set an example oi 
skill, inflexible honesty, integrity, and 
sound accounting to the whole nation, 
and he enforced it so far as was humanly 
possible upon the government on which 
he set his stamp. 

Second, Washington saw those 13 
stripes in the American flag because he 
had traversed every state represented by 
those stripes. In addition he saw new 
and radiant state stars; he knew not just 
how many. 

His mind certainly included in the fu- 
ture the vast area as far as the Missis- 
sippl. He foresaw what 13 communi- 
ties could do by budding, by increasing, 
by the building up of sister and equal 
states, until that flag should be the em- 
blem of a vast federal country. 






A Case Where 
Honesty Paid 


OME years ago a coal dealer from 

St. Paul, Minn., was traveling on 

)} « Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

tt accompanied by his wife. They 

were en route home from the Pocahontas 

felds in Virginia, and their route led them 
through Grafton to Wheeling. 

They were at lunch in the diner as their 
rain approached Wheeling, so their exit 
‘rom the ear was a hurried one. In the 
Jjioht confusion the woman left her hand- 
haz on the little ledge over the steam 
pipes at the side of the car. 

This was discovered shortly, but too 
late to restore it, as the owner was al- 
ready making her way to another train. 

The money in the bag was taken out, 
counted and recorded in the steward’s 
daily report to his chief, Ernest Baugh. 
The bag itself was placed in a locker in 
the car. When the steward went to get 
the bag for shipment to the owner (whose 
address had been in the receptacle) the 
bag was gone. 

In the report sent to the coal. dealer, 
which was accompanied by the cash con- 
tent of the bag, an apology was made for 
the absence of the bag itself and an offer 
made to pay for it. 

The reply from the St. Paul citizen was 
that he and his wife were so appreciative 
of the prompt return of the lost money 
that they would take no account of the 
loss of the bag. 


Insists on Paying 


TS Baltimore and Ohio representa- 
tive wrote back that that could not be 
brooked; that the bag was lost while in 
the road’s possession and that it was re- 
sponsible. How much for the bag? 

No answer. 

Then Mr. Detwiler, inspector of serv- 
ice west of Pittsburgh, got on a train, 
journeyed to St. Paul, visited the coal 
dealer, and said: 

“Tam from the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. I came to see you about pay- 
ing for the bag your wife lost in one of 
our dining cars,” 

In astonishment the man called his 
home, and said to his wife: 

You can’t guess who is here. Those 
camlool Baltimore and Ohio people about 
that old bag.” 

It then transpired that the bag, when 
hew, had cost not more than $10 and was 
old when lost. 

“Will $10 cover the loss?” asked Mr. 
Detwiler, 

“Amply and more.” 

he money was paid. 

As Mr. Detwiler left the office, the coal 
man handed him one of the firm’s cards, 
saving: 

“Have your freight man see me.” 
| The Baltimore and Ohio got that man’s 
Teght business on the strength of that 
sad meticulous courtesy and evidence of 

Ystematie square dealing to the nth de- 
“TRICKLAND GILLILAN. 
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Say it to the Ediphone! 








ig IS poor business to wait for a “dictation 
period.” Modern business dictates at the flash 
of an idea, instantly, with Ediphone assistance. 


The average dictator gains an hour a day to 
devote to other interests. Stenographers and sec- 
retaries when relieved of the handicap of “twice 
written” letters (once in shorthand—once on the 
typewriter) also gain needed time for important 
duties which lead to advancement. 


The Ediphone, like the telephone, is becoming 
indispensable. No secretary, however faithful, 
could remain at your elbow constantly. Ediphones 
are bound te be a profitable investment for any 
business. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Telephone 
*The Ediphone,” your city, and ask for the book 
‘An Easy Way to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ediphones Personalized in Colors. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
WorLD-WIDE SERVICE 
LABORATORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 


ORANGE, N. J. 
LONDON OFFICE: Victoria House, Southampton Row 


Ediphone 


Edison’s New Dictating Machine 














When writing to Tuomas A. Epson, INC., please mention Nation's Business 
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ParkSpray Humidification Systems 


in Various Industries 


What air conditioning (or regulated humidity) 
means to various industries is too long a story for 
this space. 


As pioneers in the field of air conditioning we 
have a well rounded line of devices as complete as 
twenty-odd years of intensive study can create. 


Our work as engineers has developed the device 
for the particular problem—your problem; for dif- 
ferent problems require different treatment. 


This book, which shows what we have done for 
other industries, may suggest possibilities in your 
work. Send for our book ‘‘ParkSpray Humidification 
Systems—In Various Industries’”—and write us 


the nature of your problem. No obligation for 
preliminaries. 


ParkS pray, 


Humidification Systems 
ee ee 


Parks -Cramer Company 


975 Main Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


When writing to Parxs-Cramer Company please mention Nation’s Business 





In the Public Interest 


(Continued from page 20) 
would limit federal judges in the instryc- 
tions they give to juries upon the evidenc. 
which has been introduced in court. 

To all these measures, which wou|:! 
diminish the power of the federal court: 
or restrict their jurisdiction, and which. 
in effect, would be but other obstacles to 
the free exchange of goods and services. 
the Chamber is opposed through vote o: 
— from its organization member- 
ship. 

This is a time for removal of impedi- 
ments to business efficiency that have no 
relation to safeguarding the public inter- 
est. It is not the time for retrogression 
and imposition of new handicaps. It is 
from this point of view that the body of 
federal legislation in regulation of inter- 
state business operations should be con- 
sidered. This is the body of antitrust 
legislation. The Chamber years ago de- 
clared that Congress should review all 
of these statutes and should set up 
standards of legality for business prac- 
tice. No action has been taken in this 
direction. It is consequently timely for 
business itself to enter upon a new ex- 
amination of the whole subject, and 
steps to this end are being taken. 


Remedial Legislation Delayed 


(pRETACLsS may exist by reason of 
governmental inaction as well as by 
threatened governmental action. An ex- 
ample can be found in the legislative 
situation of the railroads. The remedial 
legislation necessary to permit achieve- 
ment of policies already adopted toward 
the railroads makes slow progress and the 
time is proportionately postponed when 
the benefits to be expected from consoli- 
dation of railroads can accrue to the pub- 
lic. 

The great development in improved 
highways has had a profound influence 
upon our national life. The expenditures 
upon roads are already around a billion 
and a half dollars a year, and are increas- 
ing. The Chamber is endeavoring to work 
out principles which can be advocated 
for adoption in all the states, to make 
each dollar of these great expenditures 
go even farther than it goes today. 

Our foreign trade already occupies 4 
large place in our affiairs, and in the 
future will become increasingly essential. 
Its effects reach back to remote farms 
and small workshops. There are ob- 
stacles which hamper our foreign trade. 
There are such obstacles in the way 0! 
our imports of raw materials. The 
Chamber advocates means to overcome 
them. 

Our exporters encounter problems tha 
hinder the outward flow of goods. The 
Chamber supports measures that will 
give our goods an equal opportunity 
with their competitors in all foreign 
markets. It searches for handicaps to 
American shipping, and asks their re- 
moval. Alert in advocating sound prin- 
ciples of tariff legislation at home, 1 








os for a sympathetic reception 
for American interests, and joins 
uusiness men and their organiza- 
. other countries in working for 
| of impediments which check in- 
onal trade but which are not con- 

‘ory to national welfare. 

. federal reserve system should re- 
‘tention calculated to increase the 
services which it renders to all 
{ the community. 


i 


Exceptions Create Uncertainty 

\LARIFICATION of the Federal Gov- 
& rment’s policies in its relations to re- 
<ources in water power will promote the 
development of projects which will make 

ntributions toward business and na- 
tional welfare. The Federal Water 
Power Act is basically sound, in the op- 
nortunity it presents for private initia- 
‘ive under supervision. It should be ap- 

ied uniformly to all projects with re- 
nect to which there is a federal func- 
‘ion. There should be an end to excep- 
ns to the Act for they create an un- 
certainty which is inimical to business 
ficiency, both upon the part of pri- 

‘e enterprise which might undertake 
levelopment and of all interests which 
will be served, 

The immigration law should receive 
such amendments in minor ways, par- 
ticularly from the humanitarian point of 
view, as will make it suitable as an ex- 
pression of stable policy, upon which 
business men and everyone else may 
count, 

Retardation to the recovery of agri- 
culture generally has been felt by all 
other fields of economic effort. Legisla- 
tion which will bring to agriculture all 
opportunity which ean come from legis- 
lation without discrimination against 
ther forms of legitimate and useful 
enterprise should be enacted. In such 
legislation there should be included tariff 
provisions which will give to agricultural 
enterprises the same protection from de- 
structive competition from abroad that 
is accorded other industries. 


A Federal Farm Board Needed 


HERE should be legislation to create 

a federal farm board, which can study 
the problems of agriculture and recom- 
mend policies to meet them. On the 
other hand, there should be a thorough 
coordination of the land, reclamation, 
wnd reforestation policies of the Federal 
Government, in order that their execu- 
‘ion may benefit agricultural enterprise, 
rm not bring upon it additional bur- 
dens, 

Opportunity for increased efficiency is 
hot asked for private gain. It is sought 
only where it is for the national advan- 
‘age. The achievements in efficiency 
which have been made through unre- 
mitting effort on the part of business 
“iterprise during the years since 1920 
Te an earnest of the further attain- 
ments which will follow if there is re- 
_ oi the impediments that exist 
— =“? to the letter and spirit of the 
ec ‘mental policies which give the 

oe" States its national character. 
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iL 
witl remember so 
VALENTINES DAY FEBRUARY 1 


F THERE is one day in all the year just made for 

flowers, it is the fourteenth of February. This is 

a date she has marked in her memory—you may be 

sure of that. And how it would please her for you 

to remember. You know how women are about 
things like that. 


ay ituith. lowers 
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dont YOU forget. 


4TH 
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The AC Spark Plug Company now operates seven 
The company has used Multigraph 
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complete Multigraph machines. 
equipment since 1916, 
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cost compression | 
. . « the AC Company ‘ 
gets both via Multigraph 


Mailing out 50,000 to 100,000 sales bulletins each week is the 

means employed by the AC Spark Plug Company to keep sales- 
men and distributors supplied with those sparks of live informa. 
tion which make sales effort effective. Producing this material 
in their own offices on the Multigraph not only effects “a large 
saving in cost but also places the material in the hands of the trade 
at the earliest possible date, which is a very important factor.” 


40% to 50% saved on office forms 


«We desire to express our appreciation to The American Multi- 
graph Sales Company,” says a letter signed by W. E. Ross, comp- 
troller, “in making it possible to enjoy a saving of from 40% to 
50% on all stationery and special bulletins which we are printing. 

«We can recommend the Multigraph equipment very highly to 
anyone requiring this class of work.” 

A company interested in modern “sales ignition” or “cost 
compression” of this type will find it interesting to talk to a 
Multigraph representative. 












MAIL THE COUPON FOR A COPY 


«Making Profit Margins Wider” is a 
folder describing some “cost compres- 
sion” experiences of Multigraph users. 
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Sound can be 
controlled anywhere 


Modern science makes it possible to regulate sound, but only 
Jobns-Manville has experience sufficient to cope with every 
problem of excessive notse or poor acoustics 











“Reduced noise by two-thirds” writes Edward E. 

Brown, vice-president of the First National Bank 

icago, after installation of Johns-Maaville 
fiice-quieting Treatment. 





For years Johns-Manville Acoustical Treatment has 
used to provide correct acoustics in theatres, 
churches, and other auditoriums. 





The ceiling of this corridor at the Harper Hospital 
Detroit, Mich. (Albert Kahn, Architect) blots out 
disturbing sounds because it is covered with Johns- 
Manville Sound Controj Material which silences 
reverberations and echoes. 





Johns-Manville 


SOUND-ABSORBING TREATMENT X 


XCESSIVE noise, or poor acous- 
&é tics, is due to uncontrolled sound. 
For years we have studied sound, have 
invented devices for measuring, or 
even photographing this invisible 
force, and have perfected means of 
harnessing it. As a result, J-M acous- 
tical engineers are the only group of 
men in this country, working com- 
mercially, who have any complete, 
comprehensive understanding of sound 
control, 


Noise is costly in business establish- 
ments, is annoying everywhere. To 
tolerate noise has now become old 
fashioned. The Johns-Manville method 
of sound-quieting and acoustical con- 
trol is neither experimental nor theo- 
retical. It will often eliminate as much 
as 80%. 


How J-M Halts Sound Waves 


The control of sound may be for the 
purpose of preventing disturbing noise, 
or it may be concerned with the cor- 
rection of acoustics, as in auditoriums 
or other public rooms. 


The plaster, cement, glass, and sheet 
metal so common in present day con- 


struction have almost no ability to 
absorb sound. A sound wave, even 
though invisible, wili bounce about a 
room as literally as a rubber ball might. 
The result is that irritating and dis- 
turbing confusion of sound which we 
generally describe as noise. 


Decorative Schemes Unaffected 


Johns-Manville acoustical experts, by 
the use of special finishes, produce a 
surface which will absorb as much as 
80% of the sound in a room, and do 
so without affecting the architectural 
or decorative scheme. 


In your own office, or factory, in 
your church or lodge room, in a hos- 
pital in which you are interested, any- 
where, in fact, Johns-Manville can ban- 
ish excessive noise and bring about an 
amazing degree of quietness and calm. 


Industrial buyers and home owners 
the country over know Johns-Manville 
Asbestos products such as Asbestos 
Shingles and Built-up Roofing, Heat 
and Cold Insulations, Packings, Brake 
Linings, and scores of other products. 
Yet in none of these is there more 
careful effort than in the really marvel- 
ous science of sound control. 





This picture is a photograph of sound. By such Johns-Manville methods are auditoriums analyzed 

in order to determine where and what acoustical treatment is desirable. Our own photographing 

devices make it possible to take pictures showing the movement of sound waves at their origin, 
and during the bounding and interference which results in noise. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Pleasesend me information about the Johns- 
Manville Method of Scientific Sound Control. 


Name 


Toronto 
(Branches in all large cities) 





Company. 
* Address Aaya 
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When writing to Jouns-Manvitte Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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The biggest clock in 
the world is strictly 
a business timepiece. 
Its fifty-foot dial is a 





F IT hadn’t been for an evening 

bridge party a couple of weeks ago 

at the home of a statistically 

minded friend, this article would 
not have been written; not by me at 
least. 

We had finished the last rubber and 
were discussing the fine points of notrump 
leads, when the distant bellow of a fac- 
tory whistle sent the eyes of my host to 
the sedately ticking grandfather clock in 
a corner of the library. 

“Slow—two minutes and a half slow!” 
grunted my friend. “Yep,” he was con- 
sulting his watch also, “and I’m almost 
a minute off, too.” 

He made adjust- 
ment of his watch and 
corrected the clock. 

“If that midnight 
shift signal hadn’t 
straightened me out, 
l'd probably have 
missed connecting 
with the New York 
train tomorrow. It’s 
time this clock had an 
overhauling.” 

“But,” I inter- 
rupted, “you’re sure- 
ly hot depending on 
4 lactory whistle for 
railroad accuracy.” 

“You bet I am,” 
sald my friend. “That 
whistle pipes mid- 

‘Imost to a split 
second, It has to— 
have you ever 


hight 


Say, 





Office time clock records often 
lead to reward for extra activity 


main feature of a gi- 




















gantic advertising 
display 


COURTESY COLGATE & CO, 


Guarding the Golden Minutes 


By LEICESTER K. DAVIS 


figured out the dollars’ and cents’ value 
of seconds in industrial working time?” 

I hadn’t, of course. 

“Every night, when that whistle 
blows,” my friend continued, “around a 
thousand men end an eight-hour stretch 
of chargeable time, and another thou- 
sand begin charging up eight hours more. 
Figure out for yourself the probable cash 
value of 2,000 minutes of industrial time 
lost by a clock that has gone off schedule 
as that one of mine has. Industry can’t 
afford to run on time that’s not checked 
dependably.” 

Since that evening I have proved, by 
personal investiga- 
tion, that my friend 
was right. Time is 
the one element in 
modern business en- 
terprises that 
stands no tamper- 
ing. 

Time is the con- 
trolling, not the 
controlled, factor 
which, when all 
other factors have 
been satisfactorily 
hitched to the busi- 
ness vehicle, must 
be efficiently uti- 
lized to the very last 
second. 

Practically every 
successful enterprise 
of the present day 
owes a definite por- 
tion of its success to 


scrupulous employment of the millions of 
precious minutes consumed during sched- 
uled working hours. 

The executive in modern business has 
become time conscious and a meticulous 
clock watcher. 

Investigation of the varied types of in- 
dustry and business which form the 
warp and woof of our country’s prosper- 
ity furnishes evidence of the thorough- 
ness with which minutes are meshed 
with economic activities. 

In practically all forms of business, 
timg divides itself automatically into 
three groups—-past time, present time, 
and forecasted time. Accurate past time 
records are invaluable in figuring pro- 
duction costs as applied to present and 
future efforts requiring definite stand- 
ards of performance. Present time rec- 
ords, of course, keep standards at nor- 
mal levels of productivity. Forecasted 
time, based upon past performance with 
due allowances for possible variation and 
circumstance, plumbs accurately the 
depths of the potential. 


When Minutes Didn’t Count 


HE success with which business time 
is utilized therefore largely depends 
upon the instruments by which the 
measure of its ebb and flow is recorded. 
The business clocks of today do this. 
When grandfather was a boy, a couple 
of minutes variation in the shop or office 
wasn’t cause for consternation. Our 
business and industrial pace was more 
leisurely then. If the shop clock touched 
off the quitting whistle out of time with 
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By 

we 

“a 
‘Uite, 


F. 
és 


two engagements filled and 
home in time for dinner” 


Breakfast at home—leisurely attention to office mail—Indian- 
apolis in time for luncheon—important engagements filled— 
and back to Chicago by early evening—Not an idle dream, but 
an every day occurrence for the modern business executive who 
travels by air. 





Or again: 5 executives leave Wichita at 2 P.M. by air—fill en- 
gagements in Bartlesville and Tulsa, Okla.—and are back in 


Tras Ai builds cight types Wichita at 6:35 the same day—300 air miles in safety and com- 
of airplanes—from a luz- 


urious siz sealed Cabin 


Monoplane with Pullman 
car appointments and com- 
forts, to open cockpit, three 
seated planes. Each is cor- 
rect in design, safe in per- 
Jormance, economical in op- 
eration and ready for any 


fort in a Travel Air Cabin Monoplane. The same trip by rail 
requires one full day. two all night railroad rides, and 50 miles 
bus travel—by automobile even longer. Both time and money 
are saved—efficiency increased. 


How to Save a Day—how to gain a day on competition, is fully 











long or short flight. 
The story of Travel Air is 
told in a fully illustrated 28 
page book which also de- 
scribes all of its planes. The 
book is free on request. 


answered by using a Travel Air Cabin Monoplane. It takes off 
quickly and smoothly; climbs fast; cruises at 100 miles per 
hour; and lands slowly, without shock. It is remarkable effi- 
cient and dependable. It is safe. Demonstrations will be gladly 
arranged without obligation, by any of the 126 Travel Air dealers 
strategically located over the United States. 


No Travel Air plane has ever had a structural failure in the air. 


TRAVEL AIR MFG. COMPANY 
The Standard of Aircraft Comparison ——— 
WICHITA, KANSAS 






When writing to Trave. Arr Merc. Company please mention Nation's Business 





nting-eased “turnip” chained to 
+ of the boss, nobody got very 
scited. One was as likely to be 
s the other. 
modern clock is different. Differ- 
recording ability. Different in de- 
Different in its mode of applica- 
on to scores of time 
ng problems. 
‘| modern busi- 
ness executive, 
whether “head of the 
rks” or head of a 
nent, usually 
: a closely coupled 
lay, with distinet 
value chargeable to 
every minute of 
orking time. Every 
letter he reads, dic- 
tes. or signs carries 
ts time cost. Every 
every hand- 
shake, every motion 
most, adds its sec- 
nds or minutes which 
in never be re- 


rieved 

When one considers five cents as the 
inute basis of the three dollar an hour 

t of a manager drawing, say a weekly 
lary of $117, minute values become ob- 
vious 

\ wide-awake chap I know, in charge 

the research division of a large indus- 
rial concern, made an experiment some 
time ago which shows how even a con- 
scientious and efficient man may slip in 
this matter of minute wastage. 


How Many Dollars Are Wasted? 


| \SED on salary and working hours, 

his time had a minute valuation of 
even cents. For a week he studied his ex- 
penditure of minutes, going along on 
regular daily routine but checking the 
time not being used to full advantage. 
\t the end of each day he totaled the 
vasted minutes, multiplied by seven, and 
lropped a cash amount equaling the 
product into a desk drawer. 

“I had no idea how one can waste 
‘ime while going at top speed,” he told 
me, as he showed me the record of his 
(ally findings. “Whew! I wonder how 
many thousands a year are leaking away 
xe that from the businesses of this 
country,” 

This executive, like many others, now 
‘ets most of his time schedules in ad- 
vance and checks them with an accurate 
sk clock which can be read without 
ausing to consult his watch. 

The part played by recorded time in 
ing industrial management begins, 
perhaps, with the time clock which im- 
"Nts on individual cards the exact time 
0! each employe’s arrival and departure. 

lime clocks, once regarded as a hu- 


miliating check ‘on punctuality by the 

“White collar” divisions of business, are 

“OW Ih Thany concerns considered as es- 

“tl office equipment by management 

‘personnel alike, and “punching the 

“ocx has become routine for executives 
< subordinates, 


T 
al 





More effective utilization has 
been made of public clocks 
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Far from confining itr recordings to 
reports of lapses meriting reprimand, the 
office time clock quite as frequently pro- 
duces evidence that leads to reward for 
extra activity given through shortened 
lunch hours, early arrivals, and hours of 
work carried beyond prescribed office 
schedules. 

One executive 
whom I know has 
made a rather novel 
use of the ordinary 
alarm clock as an aid 
to the efficiency of his 
staff. His employes 
are technical men re- 
ceiving high hourly 
rates of remunera- 
tion. Every minute 
of time used by them 
must be made to 


count. Each member 
of the staff uses a 


small alarm clock, its 
bell muffled to buzzer 
sound, with indicator 
set to signal five min- 
utes before the end of 
the time period allotted to a given piece 
of work. 

While this may seem to be going to 
extremes, my friend assured me that it 
has stimulated production efficiency by 
permitting entire concentration on work 
in hand, rather than burdening the mind 
with division of attention between pro- 
ductive effort and the approaching end 
of a period when a fresh time unit begins. 

This same executive has applied the 
method to his own managerial duties and 
finds, especially in the case of interviews 
which must be definitely timed, that au- 
tomatic self-signaling has reduced his 
waste of minutes to the very minimum, 

More effective util- 
ization has been made 
of public clocks since 
the business world 
sharpened its time 
consciousness. With- 
in this classification 
may be grouped those 
timepieces used on 
and in public build- 
ings, banks, stores, 
restaurants, and on 
street locations. Er- 
rors in the accuracy 
of such clocks may 
lead to all sorts of un- 
foreseen reactions by 
those who have de- 
pended upon them as 
instruments of pre- 
cision. 

For example, I once 
remarked upon the 
replacement of a clock 
on the wall of a bar- 
ber shop which I 
patronize regularly. 
This establishment 
is located in an office 
building. Its patrons 
are mostly execu- 
tives, men whose time 





Master clocks check the watches 
of the army of railroad men 
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can be figured at high minute valuation. 

“The old clock nearly cost us some 
good customers,” the head of the shop 
told me. “Mr. Williams, an attorney on 
the eighteenth floor, was one of them. 
You should have heard him when he 
missed his train for an important out- 
of-town case because our clock was five 
minutes slow. But it can’t happen again 
—the new one there runs on the second.” 

This particular clock user has made 
his timepiece a business asset, and takes 
an opportunity to refer to its accuracy 
when customers are in a hurry. 


Now Split Seconds Count 


HIS same attention to clock accuracy 

is found in many specialty shops and 
restaurants near railroad stations, where 
last minute purchases are often made 
literally on the run. 

The present evolution through which 
the business clock is passing presents all 
sorts of interesting angles that show 
how great is becoming concentration 
upon our dollars’ worth of time. Indic- 
ative of this is the recent announcement 
that the New York Telephone Company 
has included the giving of correct time 
at regular call rates. Radio long has 
been setting the timepieces of the nation. 

Of course, there are scores of uses 
made of clocks in business. Clocks, espe- 
cially designed for the purpose, almost 
humanly control the timing of delicate 
mechanisms. 

Clocks are part of devices which stamp 
exact time as well as date upon docu- 
ments of important record. 

Clocks slung over the shoulders of 
watchmen report, without a chance for 
deception, the exact hour and minute at 
which required points on beat or patrol 
are visited. Clocks automatically record 
barometric readings. 

Master clocks 
check the watches of 
the army of engi- 
neers, conductors, 
trainmen, and others 
who maintain that 
marvelously intricate 
mesh of synchronized 
time upon which the 
eaiety and efficiency 
oi our railroads de- 
pend. Clocks, with- 
out touch of human 
hand, release to the 
second of predeter- 
mined time the tons 
of armored steel that 
comprise the doors of 
bank vaults. 

How far future de- 
velopments may go 
in the recording of 
time for everyday 
business, cannot be 
foretold. It is cer- 
tain, however, that 
business is realizing as 
never before the ne- 
cessity of thorough- 
ness in checking hours 
and minutes. 


BROWN BROS., N.Y. 
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‘‘Competitors are cutting 
costs with pressed metal 


parts...Suggest you 
investigate ...°? 


A certain machine used 79 ...no breakage... lighter 


cast frames ...YPS redevel- ...Stronger...sales in- 


oped the part into Pressed creased due to cut in cost. 
Steel...cost dropped 77 Without obligation...a 


cents on each frame... per- 
petual saving $60.83 (77 


cents multiplied 79 times) 


YPS Designing Engineer 
will compare for you the 


cost of Pressed Steel parts 


for each machine...total JJ with castings... as applied 


cost cut about 10%. . . no ma- to your own product. Write 


chining ...easy to assemble MM us for details. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO. 
510 UNIVERSITY ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





When 


writing to THe Youncstrown Pressep Steet Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Calling Hogs 
for Profit 


IVE years ago the Chamber of 
Commerce of Springfield, Ill, orig- 


inated a plan to win the good will 


of farmers within the city’s trade territory 
and thus build business for Springfield. 
The plan contemplated an annual Hog 
Day, when a meeting would be held for 
farmers and business men and homage 
would be paid to the Hog. 


Chamber members cast about for con- 


tests that would win the attention and 
challenge the pride of every farmer. 
They finally decided upon contests and 
eash prizes for the largest single hogs, 
ton litters, hogs that made the quickest 
growth, and—finally—for the farmer 
who proved the best hog caller. 


The idea “caught on” and Hog Day 


has now become an event looked forward 
to by town and country folk alike. 


The fifth annual Hog Day was cele- 


brated last December 8 in the audito- 
rium of the Springfield high school build- 
ing. 
-to climax the jollification-were obtain- 
able only from business men affiliated 
with the Chamber of Commerce, but 
were free for the asking. 


Tickets for the banquet that was 


The Chamber of Commerce headed 


the list of donors of cash prizes posting 
a total of $175. That much or more was 
added to the prize lists by merchants, 
either in cash or merchandise. 





The Women Now Compete 


f pes hog calling contest—as usual— 


aroused the greatest popular interest, 


the rules having been “liberalized” so 
that women could also participate. Aside 
from the cash prizes donated by the 
Chamber, one concern offered a $20 gold 
piece to the best feminine caller and many 
women entered in the hope of increasing 
their Christmas shopping funds. 
dentally, the contest held five years pre- 
viously was the first of its kind and such 
contests subsequently became popular 
throughout the Corn Belt. 


Inci- 


The cooperation of the Sangamon 


County Farm Bureau was enlisted for 
the December meeting. Guests of honor 
were the winners from Sangamon Count) 


at the International Stock Show, the 
Governor, the Governor-elect, and other 


state officials, retiring and incoming. The 
Springfield High School Band furnished 
music, the farm adviser of Logan County 
led the community singing, and 2,200 
diners sat down to the banquet. 


As a consequence of the annual Hog 


Day, merchants report that farmers and 


their families come to their stores more 
frequently, that their buying is more ex- 


tensive, and that the event is unquestion- 
ably a business builder. 


Perhaps all this may supply an idea 
for other secretaries and managers ©! 
chambers of commerce; the Springfiel’ 


Chamber has no monopoly on the plan. 
R. C. Strokes. 
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What is the Money Value 
of Erie Service 
to YOUR Business? 


N EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 
NINETY, for every $100 invest- 
ed in their property, the rail- 
roads carried 983 tons of freight 

and 153 passengers one mile. 


In 1920, for the same sum invested, 
the railroads carried 2,063 tons of 
freight and 231 passengers the same 
distance. 


Since 1920, the railroads have ex- 
pended $6,500,000,000 in property 
improvement. Beside being one of 
the most important factors in the 
commercial activity of the country, 
those expenditures, with prudent man- 
agement, made possible the World’s 
Record of 1928. 


During 1928, the railroads used 
fewer trains and locomotives propor- 
tionately than ever before. This was 





dD 


ERIE RAILROAD 


because the trairs were longer and 
the locomotives were more powerful. 
The average freight train load was 
the heaviest ever reported and freight 
cars moved further per day with the 
greatest fuel conservation on record. 


The Department of Commerce says: 
“The time required for a given ship- 
ment is now at least one-third less 
than at the close of the war. This 
improvement in Railway Service has 
reduced the costs and risks of indus- 
try and distribution. It has made it 
possible to do business without carry- 
ing excessive stocks of commodities.” 


Such a character of service is the 
typical Erie Railroad Service of To- 
day. And in every step toward bring- 
ing American railroad service gener- 
ally to this high standard the Erie 
Railroad has been among the leaders. 





g 





THE ERIE ENTERS NEW YORK AT THE FRONT DOOR 
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SHIP SSTRAE 
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What Shall We Do About Traffic? 


By WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


S PRESIDENT of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the 

United States and in an- 

swer to the earnest and 

persistent demand of business men 

of the country as evidenced by strong 

resolutions passed at our annual 

meeting, I am taking a serious inter- 

est in the traffic problem. But I do 

not have to rely solely upon the judg- 

ment of those members that I should 

be interested in this great problem. 

I see it all too clearly as an individual 

using the streets and highways for 

personal travel and utilizing motor 

transport in the conduct of my busi- 
ness. 

As a human being I cannot but be 
impressed and depressed by the an- 
nual accident toll on our streets and 
highways—25,000 killed and 600,000 
seriously injured. As a business man, 
if I could steel myself to ignoring 
these human casualties, I could still 
not ignore the annual money loss 
estimated at 600 million dollars due 
directly to accidents, or the loss, esti- 
mated at two billion dollars, due to 
congestion and delay resulting from in- 
adequate facilities and improper use of 
those available. 

In the unlikely event that I myself, 
my family and my close friends can 
keep off the casualty list, I cannot pos- 
sibly avoid contributing my share of 
this two billion dollars, a sum equal to 
nearly 20 per cent of our total tax bill 
—federal, state and local. 

Well, what can I do about it? One 
thing I might do is what a ninety-year- 





KEYSTONE VIEW CO., ae. ie. 
IN money alone, the annual 
loss due to automobile acci- 
dents is some $600,000,000 


old friend of mine has done. When 
asked how he attained such an age he 
said that he lived 75 years before the ar- 
rival of the automobile and since then 
he had not been out of the house. 

This solution will not quite answer 
for a business man. And fortunately a 
more constructive course is available. 
The National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, organized four years 
ago and from the beginning actively 
participated in by the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States, has de- 
veloped a comprehensive program 
This program, if carried out, I am 
satisfied will cut the accident toll in 
half and then cut it in half again de- 
spite the constant increase in the 
number of motor vehicles and in the 
use of those vehicles. 

President-elect Hoover was one 0! 
the prime movers of this Conference 
and has been its chairman continu- 
ously. His work through this Con- 
ference has been not the least of his 
services to the American people. 

Knowing that the American pub- 
lic, when it fully realizes that it has 
a problem before it, can solve that 
problem far better by voluntary 
effert than by coercion, Mr. Hoove 
said at the close of the second gen- 
eral session of the Conference: 

“It is not our purpose to create 
here an additional organization for 
safety, but rather to secure coopera- 
tion between the many agencies that 
are working throughout the country 
to that end. . I have conceived 
this Conference and the conferences 
that will flow from it of this character, as 
perhaps a new step, or a part in a new 
step in the varied conception of govern- 
ment, not government from a central au- 
thority, but government by stimulation of 
the local community to intelligent action. 

Thus to stimulate the local community 
to this intelligent action is a function of 
the local chamber of commerce. There 
are other local organizations which will 
be interested, particularly motor clubs 
and safety councils where they exist. In 
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SO SIMPLE ~ SMOOTH ~ SWIFT ; 


Difficult calculating is little more than a matter of submitting problems, 
tapping keys, or nudging levers—on the New Electric All-Automatic Mar- 
chant. Automatic Division, automatic multiplication, automatic repeat addi- 
tion, direct subtraction — simple, smooth, swift and quiet. Be sure to see the 
Marchant perform on your own work—before you decide on any calculator. 
The booklet, “Sixteen Improvements,” offers a new measuring-stick for 
choosing calculators. Mail coupon for free copy. 





The New All-Automatit, 
with automatic division, 
multiplication, addition 
and direct subtraction, 
is illustrated. 








8 “done= the 
New Marchant Portable 
alculator. $125. Multi- 


ple s, adds, subtracts, 
livides. Anyone can 
un it. Durable and 


ff i ie nt. W t . ° . e . . 
booklet, rite for free Sixteen years building Calculating Machines + Nothing else. 


deck —wheee Real Calc ula Or AY 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mail this Coupons 











MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ~ OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
I wish to 0 00. i, “Stzoon Improvements” [1] I wish to see the Marchant perform 0 
Name het eK Nets Firm Address 329 





When writing to MarcHant Caccutatinc Macuine Company please mention Nation's Business 
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WHEELING 


COP-R-LO 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


THE COPPER ALLOYED STEEL 


The product of 


science, experience and modern nee 
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Why Wheeling Has Been 
Able to Develop 
and Perfect This New and 
Modern Sheet Steel 


COP-R-LOY isa refined steel alloyed with 
copper in accordance with the Wheeling 
formula which has the endorsement of 
eminent engineers, architects and metal- 
lurgists. It traces its lineage to early 
Colonial days when Principio Furnace (so 
named because it was one of the first iron 
furnaces in America) was erected and first 
operated in 1715. This was the beginning 












HE wonders wroughtinthis Age 
of Steel have brought so many 
aids to better living and better 
manufacturing, that their practical and 
economical value are frequently ac- 
cepted without question. Buying 
shrewdness so keenly employed in the 
purchase of other more familiar mer- 
chandise is notalways called into action. 












It should be understood that when 
basic iron was developed into steel 
and came into production on an eco- 
nomically commercial basis—a mere 
sixty years ago—it marked an epochal 
step in the progress of the world. But 
shortly after, as science worked out 
the theory of metal alloys, there came 
a surge of development never before 
known to history. 














You have a home equipped today 
with things you would never do with- 
out— cabinets that store food and 
utensils—that dry clothes—washers— 
ironers—iceless refrigerators—tables 
—tubs—pails and many other things 
made of sheet steel which you never 
would have owned, had it not been 
for the developments in sheet steel 

























making. And now, there has come a 
still more important development in 
sheet steel—COP-R-LOY, The Copper 
Alloyed Steel. You should know this 
important metal and realize what it 
means in the economical maintenance 
of your home, as well as in its con- 
struction and equipment. 


What sheet steel has accomplished 
in the manufacture of a thousand and 
one utilities essential to modern homes 
and industry, COP-R-LOY, the Cop- 
per Alloyed Sheet Steel, accomplishes 
today—with these added advantages: 
greater economy through greater dura- 
bility, better finish by reason of higher 
refinement and density of molecular 
construction, extra malleability, tensile 
strength and indifference to wear and 
weather. 


The story of COP-R-LOY, the Cop- 
per Alloyed Steel, is told in a non- 
technical manner in a book which will 
be sent you on request. It shows how 
COP-R-LOY affects every home and 
every industry in terms of extra econ- 
omy and extra satisfaction. Write for 
a Copy. 


“FROM MINE TO MARKET” 


» WHEELING 


of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 


Thus the experience acquired and passed 
on over a period of more than two cen- 
turies, throughout the Iron Age and the 
present Age of Steel, is almost without 
parallel in American industrial history. 


Time, sincerity of purpose and success 
to which it may modestly point, have in- 
creased the company’s facilities until it is 
in position to utilize every modern factor 
in the production of steel and steel pro- 
ducts from mine to market. It has the 
mines to provide ores of desired grades, 
other mines to supply coal for coke, the 
coke ovens, lake and river transportation 
with dock handling equipment, batteries 
of blast furnaces, steel furnaces, rolliag, 
forming and stamping mills manned by 
thousands of workers. 

These facilities aided by practical 
metallurgical knowledge are necessary 
for the production of a product such @ 
COP-R-LOY, the Copper Alloyed Steel 
and for COP-R-LOY Pipe and other 
products made of it. 

COP-R-LOY Pipe, Sheared Plates, 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plate, Railroad Tic 
Plates and Spikes, Rods, Wire and Agri- 
cultural Fence are some of these, ex- 
clusive of many products of subsidiary 
companies which serve the home, farm 
and factory, and are used in building 
construction. 


WHEELING STEEL 
CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary Companies: 
The C omseligues Expanded Metal 
Companies 
Ackermann Manufacturing Compan; 
Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Pitt Iron Mining Company 
La Belle Transportation Compan; 
Consumers Mining Company 
La Belle Coke Company 
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cases there is need for local co- 
‘jon such as exists among the cor- 
onding national bodies. By and 
however, commercial organiza- 
representing every nature of busi- 
‘interest in the community and 
a4 keen understanding of the 
onpomie aspects affecting the entire 
tion, are in position to carry the 
burden of this movement for safer 
etter traffic. 
hat are the main objectives of this 
, program so care- 
v worked out by the 

minds on the sub- : 
+? All are important, 
| others might group 
‘hem in a different order, 
but they come to my 
We nd as follows: 

First, uniform laws 
nd regulations. We 
annot possibly have 25 
million motor vehicles 
moving on our streets 
nd highways without 
onfusion and accident 
unless their operators 
conform to rules. Furth- 
ermore driving today 
presents such complexity 
that even the minimum 
of necessary rules are 
difficult for the average 
operator to master. 
What, then, if he learns 
nd obeys the rules in his 
own community only to 
tind that as soon as he 
drives outside of his 
bailiwick the rules sre 
wholly different? He 
may drive squarely into 

n accident or add to the 
confusion and congestion of streets and 
highways. With good roads everywhere 
ud motor vehicles wiping out townships, 
county and state lines, it is certain that 

need uniform laws and regulations. 

Second, discipline. The day has gone 
y when we can safely say to any man, 
woman or child who can contrive to get 
behind the wheel of a motor vehicle, 
‘The highways are yours. Use them as 
you please.” The motor vehicle, which 
has fairly revolutionized American life, 
in the hands of the incompetent or the 
a kless is an instrument of destruction. 
Ve must therefore guard against de- 
‘iructive use of these vehicles. Having 
these uniform laws, we must enforce 
‘hem. Back of all that we must limit 
the privilege of operating motor vehicles 
'0 those who prove their ability to oper- 
‘ite them with reasonable safety. Dis- 
ipline therefore divides itself into the 
icensing of drivers on the basis of ex- 
‘mination, and impartial enforcement of 
‘rahe laws and regulations. 

Third, traffic control. In the cities 
bnmarily, but wherever there is possi- 
‘ i conflict in the use of street and 
),_ \y facilities, we must control and 
"rect that use. Signs, signals and pave- 

markings come under this ecate- 
, also traffie police. The establish- 





ment 


to rules. 
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ment of traffic control measures clearly 
should be based upon careful engineer- 
ing study. 

Fourth, better facilities and planning. 
Our engineers and city planners con- 
stantly teil us what we can readily 
enough see, that our existing street fa- 
cilities were designed for a bygone age 
and, even when put to the best possible 
use by intelligent control, are inadequate 
for the demands put upon them. There- 
fore we must have intelligent planning 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


WE cannot possibly have 25 million motor 
vehicles moving on our highways without 
confusion unless their operators conform 
We need uniform laws and hav- 
ing obtained these we must enforce them 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPT, OF HIGHWAYS 





of new facilities along with the study of 
the best use of existing facilities. 

Fifth, construction and maintenance 
of the motor vehicle. The automotive 
industry, spurred by the competition, 
has gone a long way in giving the pub- 
lic better brakes, proper headlights and 
various improvements and appliances to 
make the vehicle safe when it comes 
from the factory. Unfortunately the in- 
dustry is not in control of the situation 
thereafter, and one of the things we need 
for safety is a more certain plan for 
keeping all motor vehicles using the 
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highways in condition for safe operation. 

Sixth, education. Throughout all of 
this program we see the need for edu- 
cation—education of motorist, of pedes- 
trian, of children, of the general public, 
of the police. Motorists and pedestrians 
are far more likely to obey regulations 
if they understand the danger and con- 
fusion arising from failure to obey them. 
The police alone cannot fully enforce 
the regulations. They must be largely 
self-enforcing, and I have sufficient faith 
in mankind to believe 
that ultimately they will 
be self-enforeing when 
the general public comes 
to understand them and 
to realize that they are 
necessary to the smooth, 
safe and expediticus 
moving of traffic. 

The motor car has 
brought home to us the 
need for new standards 
of responsibility to our 
fellow men. Probably 
the present generation is 
no more prone to run 
amuck than was that of 
50 years ago, but it has 
vastly greater oppor- 
ae tunities to bring harm to 
others in doing so. The 
motor vehicle is an out- 
standing illustration oi 
that opportunity. With 
the blessings it has 
brought we must accept 
the greater responsibili- 
ties. In general our laws 
are only the codified ex- 
pression of the best ex- 
perience available, and 
this is certainly true 
with respect to the motor vehicle legisla- 
tion recommended by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 
Being representative of every conceivable 
point of view that has a legitimate interest 
in the subject, the Uniform Vehicle Code 
and the Model Municipal Traffie Ordi- 
nance have been worked out to meet the 
general need with a minimum of restric- 
tion upon any proper use. 

The National Chamber by resolution 
of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting went 
on record as urging support by all for 
the program of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. The im- 
portance of nation-wide uniformity in 
traffic laws was also specially empha 
sized. 

The National Councillors of the 
Chamber at the meeting in Hot Springs 
last October endorsed the Uniform Code 
and the Model Ordinance in the follow- 
ing terms: 

The Uniform Vehicle Code—The record 
of motor accidents and the conditions sur- 
rounding motor traffic in the various states 
show clearly the necessity of uniform laws. 
The National Chamber has already ap- 
proved uniform state motor-vehicle legis- 
lation. Substantial progress toward coordi- 
nation has been made in the past two years 
through the enactment of legislation by 2 
number of states, based on the Uniform 
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Tue PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 


announces a new 


RETIREMENT 


INCOME PLAN 


under which you get not only immediate protection 
for your beneficiaries but also, for yourself in later 
years, a guaranteed income you cannot outlive. 


What a dividend paying $10,000 policy 
will do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 65 


A MonrTuty INcoME For LIFE of. . . 
which assures a return of at least 

and perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live 


$100.00 
10,000.00 


Or, if you prefer, 
A CasH SETTLEMENT AT AGE 65 of . . . 12,000.00 
It guarantees upon death from any 
natural cause before age 65 
A CasH PayMenT to your beneficiary of 10,000.00 
Or $50 a month guaranteed for at Last 
24 yearsand 8months...... . Total 14,823.00 
It guarantees upon death resulting from 
accident before age 60 
A CasH PayMEnT to your beneficiary of 20,000.00 
Or $100 a month guaranteed for at ast 
24 vears and 8 months ....... Total 29,646.00 
It guarantees throughout permanent 
total disability which begins before age 60 
A Montuty Disasitiry Income or.. $100.00 
And the payment for you of all premiums 


For more information, mail the coupon below 





Puoentx Mutvat Lire Insurance COMPANY 
414 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please give me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
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When writing to PuHoenix Morvuat Lire INsurince Company please mention Nation’s 
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Business 





Code, prepared by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety, which th, 
Chamber has actively supported. 

With 44 legislatures meeting in 1929 ther: 


| will be an opportunity for additional state. 


to bring their laws into harmony with th, 
Uniform Code. This meeting of Nationa! 
Councillors strongly urges all member or- 
ganizations to lend their influence to secur 
the adoption of such legislation in thei, 
several states. 

Municipal Traffic Ordinances and Requ- 
lattons—The National Council notes wit}, 
satisfaction the completion by the Nations! 
Conference on Street and Highway Safet, 
of a Model Municipal Traffic Ordinanc: 
based on the best experience of cities and 
towns throughout the country. This make: 
available a municipal code in harmony with 
the Uniform Code of state motor vehicl: 
laws. 

We urge upon member organizations con- 
sideration of the Model Municipal Traffi 
Ordinance and request the Board of Di- 
rectors to take such action as will assist 
member organizations vo this end. 


To date 15 states have adopted laws 
based on the Code or a substantial part 
of it or have revised their existing laws 
to bring them into closer harmony there- 
with. In the few months that the Ordi- 
nance has been available I am informed 
that Indianapolis and Providence, as 
well as a number of smaller cities, have 
adopted it, while such action is now 
pending in several other cities. The Or- 
dinance has furthermore been put into 
virtually state-wide application in New 
Jersey through adoption by the legisla- 
ture of a traffic law prescribing for all 
municipalities a major part of its fea- 
tures. 


Opportunity for Leadership 


HAMBERS of commerce have a 

splendid opportunity for leadership 
in this humane and economic movement. 
It has been gratifying to see the evidences 
of increasing participation of business 
organizations and business men in the 
work. What the Chicago Association of 
Commerce has accomplished is a mat- 
ter of pride to us all. Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Cairo, Keokuk, Akron, Find- 
lay, Sandusky, New Castle, Williams- 
port, Providence and Boston are but a 
few of the cities from which we have 
word of real effort on the part of the 
business men to help solve the traffic 
problem. In New York the formation 
of a representative business men’s com- 
mittee for this purpose has just been an- 
nounced. The accomplishments to date 
in many cities are bringing results o! 
direct interest to business. Reports 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Chicago indicate positive improvement 
in the situation with increases of from 
25 to 50 per cent in the flow of traffic 
in business districts. 

The National Conference headquarters 
informs me that bills based on the Un'- 
form Vehicle Code will be up in many 
states during the present and comin: 
sessions of the legislatures, while news 
comes frequently of additional commun!- 
ties which are taking action looking to 
revision of their local traffic ordinances. 

It is not the function of the National 
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THE MARK OF A PROVEN PRODUCT 
AND THE SERVICE OF THE STRUCTURAL 
CLAY TILE ASSOCIATION 


(oNnas homes and buildings, every- 
where, offer evidence of the perma- 
nence and economy of Structural Clay Tile. 


Born, like granite, of a union of plastic 
clay and searing flame, it is blood brother 
to the everlasting rocks. 


Structural Clay Tile shields, shelters, and 
perpetuates. Whatever the requirements 
—for exterior walls, for interior partitions 
and floors, as protection for steel work, in 
every type of building, there is a true-to- 
size, hard-burned Structural Clay Tile 
unit for the purpose. 


Never have the quality, variety and avail- 





‘FOR HOMES, 





ability of structural clay tile been so 
marked as they are today. Never has the 
engineering service behind the product 
been so helpful. The Structural Clay Tile 
Association maintains a staff of engineers 
whose services are available at all times to 
the building industry. A trade associa- 
tion, working for the good of the industry 
as a whole, its services are rendered with- 
out charge. For general or specific infor- 
mation address: 

Structural Clay Tile Association 


Formerly Hollow Building Tile Association 
Engineering Building + Chicago Illinois 





4 FOR BUILDINGS . 


‘ FOR INDUSTRY . 


When writing to Strucrura, Cray Tite AssocraTion please 


mention Nation’s Business 
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CHEMICAL 
CONTROL 


Profits are uncertain where 
manufacturing processes are 
shaped by precedent, rule of 
thumb, trial and error or snap 
judgment. The chemist, the 
chemical engineer and the 
executives wise enough to 
employ them are reshaping 
Industry. New ways of pro- 
ducing old products, new 
products to produce, con- 
verting waste into value, find- 
ing or creating new materials 
. . . these and countless other 
achievements are making 
startling changes. They can 
do it for youas wellasfor your 
competitors. How they do it, 
and with what kind of ma- 
terials, equipment, machinery 
and supplies, will be an open 
book to the thousands of tech- 
nical men and industrial exec- 
utives who visit the Twelfth 
Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, May 6th 
to 11th. 
Leading manufacturers will dis- 
play their 
latest and 
best. Their 
specialists 
will be in 
attendance 
to discuss 
your own 
il interests. 
i Call it an en- 
gagement-uwrite 
it on your cal- 
endar—come 


and bring your 
associates. 


TWeiLTrre 


EXPOSITION | 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 








Management International Exposition Company 
ge : oe i f 7?) 
largest industrial exposition organization in 


the world. 3138 
s Business 


When writing please mention Nat 
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| Chamber to press these matters in indi- 
| vidual communities or individual states. 


It is not the function of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety to do this. 

It lies within the province of the local 
organizations, including the state and local 
chambers of commerce, to take advan- 
tage of the work which has been done 


for them by the national organiza}; 
and thus to provide the entire Up; 
States with uniform traffic laws and ree 
lations. 

It rests with them equally to take ;| 


1A 
iit 


initiative with other measures such xs | 


i 


about satisfactory conditions on oy; 
streets and highways. 








How Can We Reduce Auto Thefts? 


By JAMES J. HOEY 


HERE'S a bull movement on in 

the stolen automobile market. 

It has been on continuously since 

the automobile came into com- 
mon usage, as many a motorist can tes- 
tify who, at one time or another, has ex- 
perienced that peculiar sensation inci- 
dent to finding only vacant curb space at 
the spot where he had parked his car a 
few moments before. 

Fortunately the movement is not so 
vigorous today as it was a few years back, 
nor is the bereaved owner so likely to be 
permanently dispossessed of his motor 
car. This is true largely because a 
growing number of states has adopted 
certificate of title laws. That auto thiev- 
ery could be still further discouraged 
through passage of model uniform legis- 
lation on the subject by every state few 
will argue. 

Yet we find the passage of such uni- 
form legislation in state legislatures beset 
with difficulties. Each state eyes with 
suspicion, apparently, a law originating 
in another state; and many are the laws 
that fail of passage merely because they 
owe their origin elsewhere. The states 
surrender independence in this respect 
with all the protest that they challenge 
encroachment on independence in any 
other field. Even when the advisability 
of uniformity of laws is well known a 
state will add to or cut from a model law 
so as to give it local color, if for no other 
reason. While conceding a uniform law 
is desirable, each state will except itself 
from what in convention is agreed upon 
is a general if not universal condition 
needing a uniform law. 

Thus we see state independence, as ex- 
pressed in this reluctance to adopt model 
uniform legislation, as a mainstay of auto 
thievery. Today there are about as many 
different antitheft and registration laws, 
—to say nothing of traffic regulations and 
operator’s license laws—as there are 
states. No one who has toured among 
the states by automobile has failed to 
observe this. 


Uniform Code Badly Needed 


HE crying need for uniformity of leg- 

islation on these subjects resulted in 
the preparation in 1926 of a group of pro- 
posed model automobile laws, known as 
The Uniform Vehicle Code, by the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety convened by Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce. The Na- 


tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws cooperated in pre- 
paring the Code and the American Bar 
Association has reviewed it and given it 
formal endorsement. 

There may be good reason for resisting 
uniformity of laws on some subjects or of 


insisting upon local deviations on othe: 
subjects. Some phases of motor ve- 


hicle legislation may require special local 
attention, but the auto theft problem is 
so essentially interstate that instead of 
surrendering independence, independence 
will be best obtained by a uniform law. 
And even if it were a question of inle- 
pendence a surrender to automobile 
thieves is a far greater menace than a 
surrender to one uniform antitheft law. 


Variety Helps Thieves 

HE principal beneficiaries of dissimi- 

lar antitheft laws today are those 
thieves who steal in one state and market 
their cars in another. Such thieves and 
those who are obtaining fraudulent regis- 
trations are the principal beneficiaries oi 
this sentimental insistence upon so-called 
independence in this direction. 

Some 20 states today require original 
registrations of motor vehicles to be 
checked before new registrations are 
granted at a central state office where 
facilities exist for verifying the informa- 
tion contained in the application. These 
facilities may include a motor number 1n- 
dex or a serial number index of all cars 
registered or reported stol-~. 

While no two of these states have iden- 
tical motor vehicle laws, all of them 
maintain a central office for checking 
original registrations. When 48 states 
have such central offices equipped with 
motor and serial number indexes of cars 
registered or reported stolen the thie! 
will find it no easier to register a stolen 
car in one state than in another. And 
the defrauder will find it more difficult 
to victimize an innocent purchaser. Even 
if a stolen car escapes detection and 1 
registered, the motor and serial number 
index system will afford means of tracing 
not available otherwise. To the exper 
enced eye of an expert a lack of corre- 
spondence between the motor and serial 
numbers of a car if either number 1s a! 
tered reveals the change at a glance 
Thus the value of the serial as well 2 
the motor number index is obvious. 

The percentage of unrecovered stole! 
cars steadily increased until 1921, whe! 
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HERE has been a great awakening in American 

business to the devastating cost of deconcentralion 
in the buying of general merchandise. Less time buying—more time selling is the demand of the day . . . 
reducing buying costs by eliminating scattered sources of supply. Here, with complete markets on each 
floor ... unsurpassed. mercantile concentration under one roof. . . time saving location at the travel-traflic 
center of the nation . . . will be the consummation of true buying economy and convenience. 


For manufacturer or wholesaler, the Merchandise Mart will be an address of prestige . . . largest. build- 
ing in the world, shortly to become one of the most famous. Salesquarters and permanent displays here will 
cut manufacturers’ selling costs and simplify distribution through concentration in the world’s richest 
market ... the Chicago trading area . . . a compact, stable, easily merchandised market. 


The Merchandise Mart, fortress of the New Economy in merchandising, will do things for the manu- 
facturer-tenant that are not specified in the contract. It will offer him a mighty advantage for sales expan- 
sion through dominant display at the 


LOCATION point where more buyers will congregate NOW LEASING 
The site of this gigantic Mart than at any wholesale center in the world. to manufacturers, wholesalers 
is in the heart of Chicago's new and importers, desirable space at 


downtown business district; 
quickly accessible from the Loop, 
the principal railway stations and 
only four blocks from Slate Street. 


surprisingly reasonable rates—for 
showroom, salesroom, storeroom and 
offices, on one floor, under one roof. 
Write today for plan and blueprint. 


THE 
MERCHANDISE 
MART 


CHICAGO 
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When writing to THe MercHanpise Mart please mention Nation’s Busine 














From 


coast to coast 


20,000 


Aétna-izers 


are ready to 


serve you 


See the Aitna-izer in your commu- 
nity—he is a man worth knowing. 


AETNA-IZE 


The A€tna Life Insurance Company + The A€tna 
Casualty and Surety Company + The Automobile 
Insurance Company 4 The Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Har: E ecticut, write practically 


of Insurance and ing Protection. 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 





a substantial number of certificate of title 
laws embodying the idea of a central 
checking office became effective. There- 
after the percentage of unrecovered 
stolen automobiles steadily declined as 
certificate of title laws have increased. 

In 1926 the number of automobiles 
stolen and not recovered in seven cities 
located in states having no certificate of 
title laws was 6,260 out of 1,187,635 reg- 
istered, while in 14 cities located in states 
having certificate of title laws the unre- 
covered cars numbered 3,477 out of 1,- 
276,614 registered. The former figure 
comes to 5.3 per thousand registered and 
the latter to 2.7 per thousand. 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference still estimates the auto- 
mobile theft losses in 1927 at $20,338,000. 
Under a federal law (the Dyer Act) 
which punishes anyone transporting a 
stolen car across a state line there were, 
according to the latest 1928 report of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
2.549 indictments and 2,055 convictions. 
Add to this the number of thefts within 
each of the 48 states not mentioned in 
the Attorney General’s report and the 
importance of the auto theft problem 
may be appreciated. 

The motor-serial index system of check- 
ing original registrations at a central of- 
fice before approval should be univer- 
sally accepted. It is contained in The 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Code referred to 
above (section five of the Antitheft Act). 
At a minimum of expense to the state it 
discourages and prevents crime as well 
as facilitates capture and conviction of 
thieves. 

The motor vehicle owner whose car is 
stolen is assured that his car can be reg- 
istered in no other person’s name and 
that recovery of his car will be made more 
speedy and before use, abuse or time has 
depreciated its value. Whether insured 
or not (and more than two-thirds of the 
motor vehicles are not insured against 
theft) the acceptance by the 48 states of 
the central office motor-serial number 
check will benefit every car owner. 





RGANIZATIONS and individuals in- 
terested in motor vehicle legislation 
and solutions of the many problems in- 
volving the subject of traffic solution will 
find much to aid them in the following 
publications covering state motor vehicle 
laws, municipal traffic regulations and 
other phases of the problem (single copies 
are available without cost at the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States) : 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


“Shall We Go All the Way?” Address on 
effects of modern motor vehicle regulation 
(14 pages). Issued by the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 

“What a Commercial Organization Can 
Do to Reliev- Street Congestion.” Ad- 
dress by Wil.i.m R. Dawes (12 pages). 

“The Uniform Vehicle Code and the 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance.” Dis- 
cussion of what good laws and regulations 
can contribute to the solution of the traffic 
problem (16 pages). Reprinted from pro- 
ceedings of 14th Annual Meeting of Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organiza- 
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tion Secretaries (Nashville, Tenn., Octo- 
ber, 1928). 
Own Drivers’ License Laws 


Act III of the Uniform Vehicle Code 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators and 
Chauffeurs’ License Act (19 pages). Text 
of the drivers’ license act prepared by 
National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety. 

“Licensing Operators and Chauffeurs. 
Explanatory notes on Act III of the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code (24 pages), prepared 
by National Conference. 

“What Can We Expect of the Drivers 
License Law?” Statistical analysis of the 
value of licensing laws (four pages), Re- 
printed from National Safety News. 

“Weeding Out the Worthless Driver.’ 
Description of actual working of the driv- 
ers’ license system (two pages). Reprinted 
from Natron’s BusINngss. 

“Motor Industry Pledges Aid to Li- 
cense Laws.” Issued by National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce (four pages) 


On Unirorm Strate Ruues or Roap 


Act IV of the Uniform Vehicle Code 
Uniform Act Regulating the Operation of 
Motor Vehicles on Highways (46 pages 
Text of Uniform Rules of Road and Ve- 
hicle Operation Act prepared by Nationa 
Conference. 

“Regulation of Vehicle Operation on 
Highways.” Explanatory notes on Act IV 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code (43 pages), 
prepared by National Conference. 


On Unirorm Municipat Rves 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance and 


supplementary ordinances (1) to create an 
official traffic commission, (2) to create a 
division of traffic engineering, (3) to con- 
trol roadway and sidewalk obstructions 
In addition to the text of Model Municipa! 
Traffic Ordinance and supplementary ordi- 
nances the pamphlet contains detailed ex- 
planatory notes. Prepared by Nationa! 
Conference (92 pages). 

“Twenty-five High Points of Mode! 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance.” Prepared b; 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce (five pages). 

Article on the Model Municipal Traffic 
Ordinance. Discussion by C. W. Stark on 
basic provisions (six pages). Reprinted 
from the National Municipal Review. 


On AntitHEFT Laws 

Act II of the Uniform Vehicle Code 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Antitheft Act 
Text of the Certificate of Title or Anti- 
theft Act prepared by National Confer- 
ence (15 pages). 

“Reducing Automobile Thefts.” Ex- 
planatory notes on Act II of Uniform Ve- 
hicle Code, prepared by the National Con- 
ference. 

Tue Compiete Veuicie Cope 

The final text of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code consisting of ; 

I. A Uniform Motor Vehicle Registration 
Act 

II. A Uniform Motor Vehicle Antitheft 
Act 

III. A Uniform Motor Vehicle Opera- 
tors’ and Chauffeurs’ License Act 

IV. A Uniform Act Regulating the Oper- 
ation of Vehicles on Highways 
was prepared in 1926 by National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety in co- 
operation with the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 
The Code is available in single pamphlet 
or each Act may be obtained in separate 
pamphlet. 
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Th E iron bands of Chicago’s Loop are broken m No longer isthe river a mental hazard g Northward, 
lollowing the finger of destiny, marches a mile of new office structures to the curving shoreline of Lake 
Michigan @ And here—at Michigan Avenue and Walton Place, close to the Loop —and yet removed 
from its smoke and noise —is being erected —the Palmolive Building m A silvery tower of stone and 
steel and glittering metal—37 lofty stories — Monarch of Chicago’s newest, finest business district — 
visible all over the city m Executives of firms doing business in Chicago should write or wire the Agent 


lor full information about the practical advantages of an office in this notable commercial structure 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING 


WHERE MICHIGAN AVENUE BECOMES LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


RO $$ & BROWME Renting and Managing Agents 


80 East Jackson Boulevard + Telephone Wabash 1052 » CHICAGO 


When writing to Ross & Browne please mention Nation's Business 




















ith Stetson. 
In Hats For Men.. 


‘THREE generations of style and leadership in 

hats for men-~that’s the story of Stetson. 
Behind this leadership lie men and machines, up 
to the minute--ahead of their time. Twelve! 
years ago, Stetson engineers tested and selected 
Kemp Automatic Gas Machines to further the 
finishing of hats. Automatic---always correct in air 
and gas proportion---mixed at one central point--- 
even, easily obtained temperatures---better work- 
ing conditions--minimum attention and wear-~-a 
great saving in gas consumption. Because Kemp 
renders a service unparalleled in using municipal 





or natural gas, Kemp has remained on the job 
down through the years of Stetson leadership. | 
What Kemp means to 
Stetson, Kempcan mean 
to you---whatever you 
manufacture or finish 
with heat. 


What The Improved 
KEMP SYSTEM 
Can Do For You! 


Your free copy of illustrated book 
explaining advantages of Im- 
proved Kemp Automatic Gas 
System is ready. Just send your 
tecterhead-—-no obligation. 
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Automatic Gas System | 
finishing hats in 
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The Natural Business Year 
By ARTHUR R. TUCKER 


Managing Editor, The American Accountant 


NEW phras se, “the natural busi- 
ness year,” is on the lips of busi- 
ness men. The story of how 1 
got there and what if means is the story 
of a recent gradual change in a funda- 
mental business procedure, namely the 
selection of a date on which to close a 
year’s business. “The natural business 
year” is an expression coined by ac- 
countants and controllers, and adopted 
by bankers. 

A natural business year is defined as 

a twelve-month pe riod ending at a time 
pion the business activities of a given 
concern are at their lowest ebb, when 
trade is either at a standstill or is of 
negligible volume, when the inventory is 
smallest, when receivables have nearly 
all been collecte d, and when liabilities are 
| at their lowest figure. In other words, 
when the business is in its most liquid 
condition. 

Nearly every line of business activity 
has a natural business year. There are 
some exceptions, in lines in which 
trade is practically uniform throughout 
the twelve months. 

The natural business years of but 40 
per cent of the firms, corporations, part- 
nerships and sole proprietorships of this 
country end on.December 31, according 
to reliable estimates, such as that made 
by the Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Illinois. However, 
80 per cent of firms are using December 
| 31 as a closing date. 


as 


Natural Year Is Recent 
BSERVANCE and use of the natural 
business year for banking, fiscal, 
credit, and accounting purposes is a 


| practice of comparatively recent origin. 


About 20 per cent of the business con- 
cerns of the country have abandoned 
the practice of closing their books on De- 


_cember 31, and have chosen dates which 
_ mark the end of their natural business 
| years. 
| the executives of those businesses recog- 
| nized that many advantages flow from a 


The changes were made because 


natural business year closing, as contrast- 


j ° og “e ° 
| ed with an artificial and forced closing on 
| December 


y 
ol. 

Closing the business year of a concern 
on December 31 was at one time about 


the only procedure that a business execu- 


tive could follow. The federal corpora- 
tion tax law of 1909 practically compelled 
all business houses to close their books at 


| the end of the calendar year. Four years 
| later, however, 


the first federal income 
tax law was enacted, in 1913. That law 
restored the right to business houses of 
closing their business years at any time 
during the twelve months. The only re- 
striction was that the end of some calendar 
month must be used. It was necessary 
only that notice be given to the commis- 


sioner of internal revenue of the proposed 
change. The act of 1913 described the 
manner of computing the tax for th: 
broken period. The same provisions haye 
been included in succeeding tax laws. 

It is interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of the present sentiment in favor 
of natural business year closings. The 
war, large profits, the initial years of op- 
eration of the federal tax law—all these 
kept the business man’s attention fully 
occupied. Incidentally, they gave a de- 
cided impetus to the profession of public 
accounting. 

By 1920 public accountants were all 
but swamped by the work put on them 
in the keeping of records necessary for 
the computation of taxes. Further, nearly 
all of this work was heaped on them in 
the few weeks immediately after the 
close of the calendar year. There was 
a peak load that was uneconomic, in that 
it led to rush work, the use of hastily 
recruited staffs, overtime employment, 
and other evils. 


Backward in Advocating It 


CCOUNTANTS began to discuss th 
problem in their professional socie- 
ties. Two factors deterred them from 
coming out with a plea for a distribution 
of this accounting work over the calendar 
vear: one was that they themselves would 
benefit through a widespread change and 
thus their motives might be misconstrued 
if they advocated such a change; the 
other was that the Government was 
radually reducing rates of taxation, and 
some injustices might be worked to indi- 
vidual concerns in the computation 0! 
their taxes on a fractional year basis. 

Discussion has continued concerning 
these conditions. The tax reduction ele- 
ment no longer demands serious consid- 
eration. Accountants have found that 
advantages to business houses and -to 
bankers which result from use of the nat- 
ural business year far outweigh the ad- 
vantages which flow to the account- 
ants themselves. Accountants, therefore, 
have decided that they should at least 
point out to business executives the sav- 
ings to be effected by changing from the 
calendar year to a natural business year, 
in the cases of businesses in which con- 
ditions definitely point that way. 

They point out that the. governmen' 
itself is on a natural business year bas's, 
ending June 30. 

It was but a few months ago that the 
subject of the natural business year was 
brought out into the open and presented 
to the business public. It is the thought 
that there will be a gradual change fron 
the calendar year closings to other date= 
following investigation of the subject by 
executives, with the sole ends of econo- 
mies and smoother operation in view. 
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MILLN<@® METAL 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTITIONS 


For the Man 
Who Has the 1929 Idea 


There is abroad in the land a group 
of men in this year of 1929 whose 
progress is measured in terms of their 
ability promptly to remove the dross of | 
doubt and tradition and reveal the white cisions are made more 


metal of fact. 


To such men 1929 beckons. And they 
will respond with increased efficiency, 


potent. They go into 
effect immediately. Im- 
patience is replaced by 
action; and that’s the 


key-word this year of 1929! 
That is what Mills Metal 


Interchangeable Partitions 


lower costs and greater profits. 





‘ 
To the man who has the 1929 Idea, Mills 
Metal Interchangeable Partitions offer a com- 


mon bond of interest. Always a definite factor 


, ’ ‘ a offer to the go-aheads wherever 
of economy, the new improved and newly designed ‘sy 


: they y be. N yhat 
Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions are easier ae ee SOc eee ee 


your business— whether your 


requirement is a fine office, general office, ma- 





chine shop or foundry—there is a Mills Metal 
Interchangeable Partition for your purpose. 
A line to the home office will bring detailed litera- 
ture and a well trained partition man who speaks 
the 1929 language. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
900 Wayside Road - - Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in ABI Principal Cities 


New/ 


A remarkable expres- 
sion of economy in 
toilet partitions. 
MarbI metal — com- 
bining all the fine ad- 











Photograph of the Mills Metal New Executive Office Partitions 


lo install, easier to take down and re-assemble; 


freater production has brought its quota of 


“COROEET. vantages of marble and 


metal with the econ- 
omy of metal. A 1929 
idea. Send for descrip- 
without delay or confusion. Thus executive de- tive literature. 


\ny change required in office or factory depart- 


mental layout is accomplished when you want it, 





When writing to THe Mitts Company please mention Nation's Business 
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The Moror that goes 


fom JOB w J 


.-. all day, every day.. ness experience to the —— fractional 
2, portable electric appliances that move horse power motors especially designed and 
from job to job, in the hands of all sorts of _ built to meet the individual needs of industrial, 
workmen, taking the rough going with the commercial and household appliances in ey 
smooth. Motors must be able to meet any and __field. A// the conditions under which the 





all service conditions ...to bear any required ance must operate are taken into consi n 
load ... to deliver any spepneshatene cullen for. . the specific nature of its work, the range 
Only an organization that is and able of its uses, the markets in which it is sold. 


to investigate thoroughly all the rs that Domestic also includes in its organization 
contribute es the successful manufacture and departments of Appliance Design and Manu- 
sale of an appliance, can build small motors facture, which are prepared to or build 
that meet y's rigid requirements. complete, certain types of appliances with 
Domestic Electric has devoted its entire busi- substantial economies of time and money. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 St. Clair Avenue 


Il 
TT 
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SMALL MOTOR MANUFACTURE ‘+ APPLIAN 
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When writing to THe Domestic Execratc Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Architect’s drawing of 
Nebraska’s ten-million- 
dollar state capitol 


When a State Buys a Capitol 


By JAMES R. LOWELL 


EBRASKA is spending ap- 

proximately $10,000,000 for a 

capitol. That is an amount 

about a million in excess of 
what has been spent for the most costly of 
capitols in other middle-western states, 
while it is nearly $5,000,000 over the aver- 
age statehouse cost. 

Is the Cornhusker State investing wise- 
lv from a business viewpoint? Before 
giving an opinion we should comprehend 
something of what Nebraskans are get- 
ting for their money. 

A new capitol was needed badly when 
the capitol commission was created in 
Nebraska in 1919. In the final architec- 
tural judgment, made in 1920 through a 
series Of competitions under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
ihe plans submitted by the late Bertram 
“rosvenor Goodhue, of New York, were 
selected. The commission was hesitant 
about accepting Goodhue’s capitol as it 
‘constituted the greatest. departure ever 
made in the history of American state- 
house architecture. But there was some- 
‘hing about the master design that caught 
their Imagination. 


Built Without Bond Issue 


[THE first estimated cost was $5,000,000 

nd a levy was provided to raise that 
— '. When it became apparent that 
ie cost would be greater than this, the 


-'2) legislature provided for a second 
levy to make a total of $9,000,000. The 
“cond levy, however, failed to reach its 
‘timated mark, falling to an actual 
otal ineome of about $8,000,000. Thus 
me levy will be: necessary, ‘the esti- 
" ‘ ving been raised to $10,000,000. 

Ri: ‘eature of the eapitol is that it will 
Probably be the only such structure in 


estim: 


the United States to be built without 
bonded indebtedness. A levy of 22 hun- 
dredths of a mill is paying for the build- 
ing as it ig being erected. 

The building itself is 437 feet square, 
while the tower is to be about 400 feet 
high. It will be the first of Nebraska’s 
three capitols large enough to care ade- 
quately for future expansion of the state 
government. The present site is two 
blocks square, which is probably too small 
to give the building its most effective set- 
ting. But that is largely a matter of 
opinion. The architectural style is pe- 
culiarly adapted to the prairie state, the 
flat two-story base typifying the prairie, 
while the tower is interpreted to signify 
the ideals and aspirations of the people 
of the state. The tower, to be sur- 
mounted by a colossal bronze statue 
called “The Sower,” will be visible from 
a distance of 40 miles on all sides. 

A blending of the Asiatic, Ancient 
Egyptian, Classic, Gothic, and Spanish 
influence in southwest America is to be 
found in the architectural design. The 
tower, however, has been borrowed from 
the American skyscraper and is the novel 
note of the entire structure. It supplants 
the conventional dome, utilizing space just 
as efficiently as does the modern sky- 
scraper. Four inner courts give light to 
every office in the lower portion of the 
building. The grouping of departments, 
lack of waste space, and simplicity of the 
architectural effect make this the most 
successful adaptation of business archi- 
tecture to public use yet achieved in any 
state capitol. 

Much publicity has been given the Ne- 
braska capitol in the past eight years and 
it is generally known, at least in architec- 
tural circles, that the structure is out- 


standing not because of ornamentation 
and graceful curves, but for its lack of 
frills, severe horizontal and perpendicular 
lines, mass and pile, and relief and sha- 
dow. Whether it is the “most beautiful 
state capitol in this country” is a matter 
of opinion. 

An interesting series of pictures in stone 
has been worked harmoniously into the 
building by the chisel of Lee Lawrie. The 
art work also owes much to Augustus 
Vincent Tack, mural artist; Hildreth 
Meiere, tile designing artist; and Hartley 
b. Alexander, author of inscriptions and 
symbols. Pictured in murals, sculptured 
figures, and mosaic designs is the history 
of life, of mankind, of the nation, and of 
the prairie state itself. 


Capitol’s Art Is Inexpensive 
E. HARDY, of Lincoln, member of 


the capitol corhmission, estimates 
that the artistic work will not add more 
than $250,000 to the total cost of the 
building. Mr. Hardy is a student of art and 
has traveled over the greater part of the 
world in pursuit of his studies; he says 
that the new capitol will help greatly to 
develop the Middle West as an art center. 
He goes on the theory that “when a com- 
munity has something that is really fine, 
it soon forgets the cost.” Mr. Hardy is 
a business man, too, having built up one 
of the largest furniture stores in the state. 
What do other Nebraska business men 
think of their new capitol? Following is 
a summary of business opinion obtained 
by selecting at random from different 
parts of the state ten prominent business 
men, including a farmer who has attracted 
state-wide attention by his successful 
methods. 
Charles C. Smith, a past president of 


os 


fox pe, 
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“A university in 
self."". — Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 


“The ONE book to 
read and know.”’— 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 


“Like viewing the 
universe from a hill- 
top.""—Toledo Times. 


with skill, 
and ability.” 
Tribune. 


“Done 
taste 
Chicago 


“More 


dramatic than 


drama more inter- 
esting than fiction. 
—Birmingham News. 


History 
Science 
Literature 
Art 
Religion 
Philosophy 





700 pages. 
(ictavo. 

Han rdsomely Bound. 
Ii rations, etc. 


A Background that 
Will atin 
Any Mind 


TOW you can have 
has learned in the six gre 
human knowledge and cu e. 

mantic outlines, six comprehensive sectir that 
| bring you—compressed into one 700 page volume 
a thrilling story of the wor ld’s History down t 
late—the stirring march and t1 rends of Revici 
the thought and wisdom of man’s Punseae-the 
triguing beauty of the Arrs—an all- em! 
of every branch of Science—and a c 
rama of the world’s Lirerature fron 
th ic secribblings to the work of modern authors 
ll nations 


A Liberal Education 
—in a Single Volume 


Tue Ovrine or Man’s Know.ence, by Clement 
Wood, is the ong book, the only book, that gives you 
the fascinating story of what man has le peg oe and 

nplished from the world’s bir th in a flare of 

eteoric —— up to the arrival of 1 

nd television. Here is the whole story—all of 

tence, Art, Literature, History, Phil 

Pel in one large beautiful volume 
actually Borrow for a week at 


at your ce 
branches of 


ms 


adio, aviation 


710n— 


that you 
our expense. 


ite | 
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Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. is first. He has gained prominence 
by building up in Exeter, a small eastern 
Nebraska town, an organization for the 
manufacture of indexing and cross index- 
ing books, cards, and files. Mr prpnnige 

“Nebraska is rich and out of debt, 
most appropriate that our 
capitol building should be just such an 
outstandingly imposing, beautiful, and 
useful structure—paid for without in- 
debtedness—as the new capitol will be.” 

Next comes G. H. Gray, president of 
the First National Bank at Columbus in 
the northern part of the state: 

“Nebraska had outgrown the old home 
and while under the necessity of build- 
ing, I think it the part of wisdom to build 
well and with a view as to future needs. 
Ten million dollars seems like a lot of 
money to a country banker, but Ne- 
braska is a worthy state, and if the people 
think a ten-million-dollar capitol is nec- 
essary, ‘so mote it be.’ ” 

We go next to the metropolis of Ne- 
braska, Omaha, where is to be found 
Kx. E. Vogel, vice president and general 
manager of the Omaha Steel Works, and, 
like Mr. Smith, a past president of the 
Nebraska Manufacturers’ Association: 

“Our new capitol building at Lincoln 


the Nebraska 


it seems to me 


| is the most wonderful building of its kind 
what man | 


I have ever seen. Every time I visit it I 
am impressed with some new beauty. 
Such a capitol cannot help but be a con- 
tinued inspiration and a source of pride to 
every Nebraskan. 

“Every progressive business house real- 
izes the value of advertising. Our new 


| state capitol building has already gained 


for us nation-wide advertising. It will do 


| more for us when it is completed and it 


i— | 
osophy and | 


| government. 


Send No Money—BORROY | 


It at Our Expense 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will 
bring you prepaid, a copy of THe Ovu7T.Line or Man’s 
Know ence, by Clement Wood. Examine it. 
for yourself how fascinating is the st« 

edge. Read it freely for a week. See how much you 
= missed in the realm of things you OUGHT TO 
KNOW. If you are not completely satisfie ed send the 
book back within seven days. Other , keep it as 
your very own and remit the astour di ngly lk 
of onl y $1.50and two dollars a month for two ania, 


see 


But don’t decide now. See this all-absorbing w 
rst. You can do that at our expense. 
noney. Just clip and mail the coupon. 
.2wis Copetanp Compan y, Dept. 74, 

t New York, N. 


Send no 
Do it now. 
119 West 57th 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 
SRSESISSSSSSSSERSESRESESE CESSES SSEREE SESE EERE 


Dept. 74, 

New York City. 
me THE OUTLINE 

KNOWLEDO E, by Clement Wood, 70( 

trated, handsomely bound Wit 

either return the book or remit 

ment and then 

total of $5.50. 


Lewis Copeland Company, 
4 West 57th St., 
lly send 
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~ 
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yse cash with order. 


e ment Nation’s BR 
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will be worth a goodly portion of what it 
cos st for this, if for no other purpose. 

“And to my mind, there is another im- 
portant reason why we should invest $10,- 
000,000 in a capitol. A great many peo- 
ple in this day do not have a proper re- 
spect or a proper conception of law and 
Imposing buildings are a 
concrete evidence of the government’s 
power,’ 


An Outstanding Building 
EIL H. DUN 
of Hastings, in the ce ntral part of the 
state, also stresses the aesthetic value of 
the new structure: 
“One should perhaps mention the 
uniqueness and noble grandeur of the de- 


YN, financier and banker 


sign of this building. In my opinion it 
should be outstanding among public 
buildings of the world. While the cost 
has been great, the impressiveness of this 
building upon citizens, both of this state 
and others, should be of re sal and lasting 
Too, the convenience to those 
the state is 
of no mean importance. With the gen- 
eral average of prosperity that we may 
expect in Nebras ska, the cost will soon be 
forgotten.” 

John M. Silver proprietor of the Su- 
perior Bottling Works in the south-cen- 
tral part of Nebraska, is decidedly pro- 
c apitol. 

“The Nebraska state ca 


pitol is a mar- 
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vel in architectural beauty,” he de 
“and in my opinion, future history \yj\j 
describe it as the most wonderful state 
capitol of the twentieth century. Noe. 
braskans should be proud of the fact wwe 
have built such a marvelous building 
without a penny of bonded indebtedness. 
Ten million dollars invested 
structure is surely an economic achieve- 
ment and a sound investment.” 

Among the outstanding pioneer figures 
in financial and political circles in Ne- 
braska is Dan V. Stephens, of the Fre- 
mont State Bank. He says: 

“TI consider the capitol one of the most 
monumental structures in the world. Ne- 
braska was fortunate in selecting an archi- 
tect who had a great vision, and a capitol 
commission that could see the vision and 
grasp the opportunity of giving to the 
country a structure that will command 
admiration of uncounted numbers of men 
and women throughout the world. I an- 
ticipate that it will become a sort of Mec- 
ca to people everywhere who are inter- 
ested in architecture.” 


Cost Runs Too High 
 iperage York, 50 miles northeast of Lin- 
coln, comes ‘the opinion that too much 
is being i invested in the capitol. Charles 
A. McCloud, financier, says: 

“Ten million dollars is a large sum to 
put into a capitol and perhaps the tax- 
payers of Nebraska would have been bet- 
ter satisfied with a $5,000,000 buiiding, 
allowing them to retain the other $5,000,- 
000 in their pockets. 

C. R. Minick, president of the Nebraska 
Credit Service, Inc., favors the structure: 

“Our new capitol is going to be a trib- 
ute to the progress of a great state. | 
feel that regardless of cost the new build- 
ing is only what it should be, taking into 
consideration the future possibilities o! 
Nebraska.” 

F. L. Mooney, president of the First 
National Bank at North Platte in west- 
ern Nebraska, is enthusiastically for 1t. 

“Nebraskans are proud of the new 
capitol,” he declares. “Located near the 
center of the Great Plains, its tower looks 
out on this vast agricultural section and 
indicates that this area will continue to 
rise in production and influence among its 
sister states. The expenditure is war- 
ranted in many ways. Soon all Ameri- 
cans will be familiar with the picture 0! 
this imposing building.” 

E. P. Cromer, the successful farmer 
from Gering in the northwestern corner of 
the state, casts a dissenting opinion. 

“T confess my inability to comprehend 
thoroughly the magnitude of ow ngiad 
000,” he says. “It strikes me that it is: 
vast sum of money to invest in a stat 
capitol, or anything else for that matter 
Tying up this enormous sum in a build- 
ing at a time when the state is still strug- 
gling to recover from the monetary pan! 
following the World War seems to me the 
height of folly.” 

The count of opinion, as to the $10,- 
000,000 expenditure for Nebraska’s ne\ 
capitol, coming from ten prominent bus! 
ness men in ten sections of the state, 
eight against two in favor of the projec 
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Tor Stile Meanie Mion Power 


~ ~% 


|* the last few months we have 
designed and built efficient me- 
chanical man power (machines) to 
do work formerly done by slow, 
expensive hand labor in many of 
the leading manufacturing plants 
of the country. 

In the last few months a num- 
ber of manufacturers have in- 
creased their percentage of profit, 
lowered their percentage of waste 
or improved the finished appear- 
ance of their product through 
better production resulting from 
the work of Special Production 
Machines, Inc. For a number of 
them, we have designed and cre- 
ated machines that they have long 
needed but have never been able 
to buy. In some plants our work 
has been to speed existing ma- 


chinery... in others to re-design 





> 


MACHINE 
can do 


it / 


MNecial 


their semi-automatic machinery 
to greater efficiency by making it 
completely automatic. Our work 
as production experts has includ- 
ed the solution of widely varying 
types of production difficulties in 
practically all industries. 

The work we have done in these 
plants is actually saving thousands 
of dollars... In some cases, it has 
resulted in a better finished prod- 
uct and in a number of cases, the 
improved machinery and methods 
we have installed has placed the 
manufacturer far ahead of com- 
petition. 

Your plant has production weak- 
nesses that we can eliminate or im- 
prove. Send for a booklet describ- 
ing the services of Special Produc- 
tion Machines, how it operates and 


how it is serving manufacturers. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured auto- 
matic labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 


When writing to Spectan Propucrion Macuines please mentio 
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io Today and lomorrow 


By CHESTER T. CROWELL 


ANY of the most amusing 
and interesting of today’s 
developments incident to 
the extension of radio 

broadcasting are both unpremeditated 
and unpredicted. Some of these devel- 
opments will probably prove to be of 
vast importance; others may not. No 
one can really tell with certainty what 
radio broadeasting will be even five years 
hence. It is still something new undet 
the sun—so utterly new that its course 
cannot be charted. The men and wo- 
men, who are trying to guide its evolu- 
tion as wisely and constructively as they 
may, find themselves amazed by the un- 
expected outcome of the plans in many 1n- 
stances 

At a recent banquet in New York 
City the chief executive of the world’s 
largest broadcasting network was seated 
next to a distinguished specialist in the 
ailments of the human ear. 

“I wonder,” the ear specialist said to 
the radio executive, “if you know what 


blessing the radio has been to the 
deaf?” 

“How’s that?” asked the executive, 
blinking. “I admit that I am enthusi- 


astic about radio but that is one group 
of people I had believed we couldn’t do 
much for.” 

“It's this way,” the specialist an- 
swered. “The vast majority of the deaf 
aren’t totally deaf. Thousands of them 
ean listen to a radio program through 
ear phones with great pleasure.” 

“T had never thought of that,” said 
the executive. “I know, of course, what 
radio means to the blind, but it hadn’t 
occurred to me that so many of the per- 
sons we call deaf merely have defective 
hearing.” 


The Unpredictable Science 


HE thought that radio programs 

would be especially welcome to the 
blind is so obvious that. I decided to inves- 
tigate and find out if they actually are— 
everything relating to the results of radio 
broadcasting is so unpredictable that it 
is not safe to accept anything unques- 
tioningly. I asked a nationally known 
eye specialist what information he had 
on this subject. 

“Never a month passes,’’ he said, 
“without my having to tell some one 
that his blindness cannot be cured: still 
more harrowing is the task of telling 
someone who can still see that he will soon 
be totally blind. There was a time when 
these interviews were so tragic that the 
possibility of suicide was generally taken 





With radio here, it is unnecessary 
to go to town to find entertainment 


into consideration by family, physician 
and friends. 

“During recent years I have observed 
a remarkable change in the behavior of 
those who receive such sad news. Of 
course, many things are being done for 
the blind nowadays that were not done 
formerly; but the radio is what many of 
them think of first. They know that 
they are not going to be cut off utterly, 
and it cheers them more than I could 
tell you.” 

One of the most unexpected by-blows 
of radio broadcasting was that it played 
a part in killing hundreds of small, strug- 
gling rural churches. 

The automobile and good rural roads 
had already dealt them a terrific wallop 
but it remained for the radio to assist with 
the knockout punch. The rural churches 
have been going down in windrows for 
five years, nor is the end in sight yet. 

This was alarm- 
ing to those in 
charge of radio 
broadcasting. The 
last thing on earth 
the broadeasters 
want is conflict or 
controversy. Their 
business is to cre- 
ate all the good 
will possible, to 
have everyone 
in a pleasant hu- 
mor and applaud- 
ing them. Radio 
broadcasting is not 
a self-sustaining 
enterprise; it still 
draws a consider- 
able portion of its 
revenue from the 
sale of receiving 


, 





Radio has played a part in killing 
hundreds of small rural churches 


sets; in short, it is a commercial and 
a revolutionary activity. 

But it found itself caught inextricah), 
between two forces in the religious ficli 
that were struggling against each othe; 
with radio as the battleground, 

On the one side there would be an elo 
quent pulpit orator who had built a pov 
erful church and had thousands of ad- 
mirers; they would be eager for his sey- 
mons and church services to go on the 
alr. 

On the other hand there would be th 
small rural congregations whose govern- 
ing heads and ministers would say: 

“Don’t broadeast a chureh service 
when we are having ours or you will kill 
our churches. Our people will remain 
at home to hear the other services over 
the radio.” 


Religion Outranks Jazz 


BVIOUSLY this statement disclose: 

that many of the rural listeners woul: 
like to hear the eloquent pulpit orator 
What to do? Radio must have listeners 
to live. And, mark this, religion is stil! 
running even with the most popular ra- 
dio subjects. Jazz doesn’t outrank it. 

Consequently the broadcasting execn- 
tives knew that they couldn’t eliminat: 
religion and do justice either to thei 
audience or themselves. They would 
have been glad to avoid the conflict but 
if they had turned down the requests 
for broadcasting there would have been 
even greater complaint. 

Already there are many pulpit orator: 
who are well known to thousands 0! 
listeners. These listeners usually reier 
to them not by de- 
nomination but a: 
“the radio preach- 
er.” Within a short 
time this develop- 
ment will go still 
further; there wi! 
be radio preacher 
unattached to any 
church and serving 
the microphone ° 
elusively. Thus 1) 
radio will take 
definite a part 
church history !! 
this country 
though it wer' 
new creed. 

Nobody planne:' 
this, scarcely an\- 
one foresaw 11. 

Likewise the rad 
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“DADDY, WHY 


There’sno fire so good, it cannot 
be made better with a sprinkling 
of Fyrewell Famous Reading An- 
thracite. Order a few tons today. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA“ READING 
COAL~. IRON COMPANY 


BUFFALO - DETROIT - TOLEDO - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 


PHILADELPHIA - NEWYORK - BOSTON . 
BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON °* READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 


MINNEAPOLIS ST.PAUL - ROCHESTER : 


® PRCICO-1929 


DOESNT SOMEONE 
WASH THE SKY?” 


He was only a six-year-old. He was always dirty 
with the city’s soot and grime. So life seemed to 
him to be largely being dirty and being washed, 
often forcibly. 

It was not far-fetched for him to turn to his 
father one day and ask, “Daddy, why doesn’t 
someone wash the sky?” 

For the skies above him were almost always 
dirty. Smoke saturated air hung heavily about 
the town. From west, east, south, and north, the 
winds brought only more smoke to hide the sun, 
to leave a dirty deposit everywhere inside and 
out, to make it more difficult for youngsters to 
grow healthy and strong. 

Millions of youngsters like this one need clean 
skies above them, clean air about them, and a 
chance for unadulterated sunshine. 

They can have clean skies. They will have 
them once everyone learns that belching smoke- 
stacks are destructive to property and detri- 
mental to health. 

Skies can be cleansed most easily by using 
Anthracite, Pennsylvania hard coal, which stains 
no skies, grimes no buildings or materials, 
blackens no lungs. Burn anthracite. 

Then this little boy can say,“Daddy, someone's 
washed the sky.” 


A. J. MALONEY 


President 


When writing to Tue PHILADELPHIA AND Reapinc Coat anp Iron Company please mention Nation's Business 
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has become a tremendous influence in 
politics. 

When the presidential campaign of 


1928 opened, it developed that Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike wanted 
the time they could buy. The business 
propositions they made were identical 
and simple: 

“How much will it cost 
ean pay for.” 

Obviously this would not do. If the 
radio networks had offered themselves 
for sale to the highest bidder the situa- 
tion would have been comparable to all 
of the newspapers and magazines ofier- 
ing themselves for sale. 

A compromise was struck on the basis 
of equal opportunities for both parti 
Speaking dates were arranged by man- 
agers of both parties with a view to 

ching the largest radio audience. 


We want all 


we 


Adjusted for Radio Program 
i previous campaigns presidential 

andidates have been formally notified 
of their nominations early in the day. 
Gov. rg : Smith of New York was no- 
tified : ibout eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning. That was because the ceremony 
took place in Albany; there is a differ- 
ence of three hours in West Coast and 
Atlantic Seaboard time; daylight saving 
time in New York added another hour, 
making four. Suppose Governor Smith 
had been notified at ten o’clock in San 
Francisco. Even the date of his notifica- 
tion was not fixed until the national 
broadcasting arrangements had been com- 
pleted. The Republicans likewise fixed 
both dates and hours to comply with 





Thousands of tenement roofs 
present an entanglement of wires 


radio requirements. Mr. Hoover was no- 
tified officially in California at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon out of considera- 
tion for eastern listeners. 

While the dates. of the national con- 
ventions of 1928 were not dictated by 
consideration for the radio audience, 
hours for convening, for taking recesses, 
for various actions on the floor, and for 
evening adjournments were. 

I discussed the conventions re cently 
with a man whose specialty is devising 
radio programs. He knows how to put 
them together to get variety, contrast, 
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nd proportion. 

From his point 
of view both La the 
1928 conventions 
were “terrible.” 
Considering their 
ties, he was 
inclined to groan 
over what had 
been overlooked. 
He thinking 
of them solely as 
radio entertain- 
ments. 

“When they go 
on the air” he said, 
“they have got to 
realize that they 
are dealing with 
an entirely new 
medium of com- 
munication. They 
become merely a group of actors address- 
ing themselves to an audience of millions 
that is vastly more important than. the 
little handful in the gallery. 

“The tradition back of political con- 
ventions is of the arena. Someone raises 
a banner at the psychological moment or 
yells and that may go over for a knock- 
out with the delegates and the gallery 
but it usually sounds silly to the radio 
audience. 

“The microphone will inevitably tend 
to debunk political conventions. It 1s 
all right to behave like a gang of boys 
if you can sweep your audience along 
with you, but when 99 per cent of your 
audience is seated in rocking chairs at 
home they do not respond to such child- 
ish emotions; they laugh. 

“The proper staging of the whole con- 
vention in the future as a radio enter- 
tainment will become vastly important. 
It can be done without overlooking the 
auditorium audience.” 

3efore the recent campaigns were 
many weeks old, politicians in many 
parts of the United States had investi- 
gators making house-to-house canvasses 
to determine whether the women’s vote 
would be a considerable factor in the 
election. This has been done to some 
extent in every campaign since women 
became voters. 

And Women Voted, Too 
ERETOFORE the investigations had 
always developed that only a small 
nercentage of the women would vote. But 
in this last campaign there was an 
astounding, alarming, sudden, and radi- 
cal change. All of the canvasses showed 
that the women’s vote would be much 
larger than ever before. 

The men who gathered and digested 
the facts agreed that the women were 
more interested because they had been 
able to hear the actual voices of the 
candidates. Thus Governor Smith and 
Secretary Hoover became persons as well 
as standard-bearers. The women found 
that they could like or dislike them 
whereas previously candidates seemed re- 
mote shadows. 

Thus radio has invaded the field of 
politics. It is also a factor in the realm 
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A controversy raged about the effect 
of broadcasting the last prize fight 
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of sports, and a co)- 
troversial - ctor, 
A controversy raye\| 
about the effec 
radio ibadeas 
on the attend 

at the last heayy- 
weight champion- 
ship prize fight }- 
tween Tunney 
Heeney. 

The promoter, i 
late Tex Rickard 
lost money on that 
spectacle, and on 
the day after the 
ught declared that 
thousands of possi- 
ble customers re- 
mained at home be- 
cause they could get 
a report of the fig 
over the radio at home for nothing, 

The answer to this was the statement 
that the Dempsey-Tunney fight at Phila- 
delphia and the second fight between the 
same men at Chicago were also broade.s' 
and that in both cases attendance w 
very large. 


t 


What Price Broadcasting 

‘PREREPORE the question was asked 

whether broadcasting could be held 
accountable for Mr. Rickard’s losses. This 
question will be debated for a long time 
to come if Mr. Rickard’s declaration that 
the radio thenceforth would be banishe: 
from the ring side or pay a price is fol- 
lowed out by the promoters who succeei 
him. 

Whatever facts may be brought for- 
ward by the debaters at present, how- 
ever, are necessarily incomplete. Only 
experience will furnish the answer. 

When the suggestion was first mac 
that theatrical performances, grand op- 
era, and musical programs be broadcast 
those interested in box office receipts 
feared that the effect would be bad. Why 
should one go to hear a symphony or- 
chestra if the music could be delivered 
in his drawing-room? But experience 
seems to prove that more people will at- 
tend simply because they have heard 
the music by radio. 

In view of this fact, why shouldn't an 
entertainment that is 100 per cent vis- 
ual reap even better results from broad- 
casting? You don’t hear a boxing mate! 
over the radio; you hear an oral report 01 
what is happening in the ring, a mere 
shadow or echo of the actual event. And 
yet it may be possible that broadeastin ng 
is good for oral entertainment and b 
for visual entertainment. No one se S, 
or can know—yet. 

Even the distribution of receiving sets 
in the largest cities is different from 
what the prophets had _ predicted. It 
was supposed in the early days of thi : 
business that receiving sets would be 
classified as luxuries, that there wou! ld 
be an economic dead line below which 
virtually no sales would be made. 

But that has not been the way 
worked out. There are thousands ©! 
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tenement roofs in New York City tha! 
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Serving GROWING markets 


ett Lert 


SAN FRANCISCO 


With the population of California 
and the whole West increasing four 
times faster than that of the United 
States as a whole; with Central and 
South America, Hawaii, Australia,and 
the East Indies offering rapidly grow- 
ing markets; and with 900,000,000 
people living in a trade sphere served 
by the Pacific and developing modem 
wants, San Francisco is becoming one 
of the very great cities of the world. 

This city should be investigated 
as the location for your business 
headquarters, your branch factory, 
or your western assembling or dis- 
tributing enterprise. 


San Francisco serves the 11,000,000 
people west of the Rockies more cheaply 
and promptly than can be done from 
any point north or south. Within 50 
miles it has a highly prosperous, high- 
consuming trade area of 1,600,000 
people. It is Coast-central. For highly 
practical reasons the San Francisco 





. SAN FRANCISCO 
{ : 


bay region leads any other Coast area 
by $250,000,000 a year in manufac- 
tures. Its port business is the second- 
greatest in America in value of water- 
borne tonnage. 


Climate is ideal for industry— 
no snow, no enervating heat 

Here the mean average tempera- 
ture varies but 6°, winter and summer. 


No snow loads. No frozen pipes. No 
enervation. 
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Labor is contented and in harmony 
with its job. The worker’s dollar goes 
farther, in commodity purchasing 
power, than in any other large city. 

As business capital of the West— 
headquarters for the financial, ship- 
ping, lumber, railroad, oil, insurance, 
hydro-electric, manufacturing and dis- 
tributing activities of the Pacific Coast, 
this city may have an important mes- 
sage for you. May its citizens and 
institutions present you with an au- 
thentic, illustrated book on markets 
and conditions? There is no charge. 


CALIFORNIANS INC 
Dept. 1302 
703 Market Street, San Francisco 


the book, “Why Manufacturers 


Choose San Francisco” to: 


ness 
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swiftly and cheaply from the center ~ 
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Like a good man, you 
can’t keep it down! 


—and that’s where the money you spend 
for heating goes—out through your roof! 

Your heated air only reaches your work- 

men after part of its warmth has been 

wasted overhead. 

Wing Featherweight Unit Heaters prevent 

this. 

Write today for complete information on 

the ideal method of factory heating—the 

overhead Wing system. 

1. Air heated overhead and distributed 
downward. No spots too hot, none 
too cold. No drafts. 

Quick heat in the morning. 
Featherweight units—need little or 
no re-inforcement for installation. 
Easily regulated — each unit inde- 
pendent. 

Ne floor or wall space wasted. 


- P PP 


**Heat with Unit Heaters."" 
L. }. WING MFG. CO. 








55 Seventh Avenue New York City 


WiabdassG 

















When 
You Come to 
Atlanta 


you will find the South’s Supreme 
Hotel, the Atlanta Biltmore, ‘“Where 
Southern Hospitality Flowers.’’ Lo- 
cated in a four-acre park, free from 
traffic noises, immediately accessible 
to theatrical, business and 
shopping centers 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
Rates from $3.50 
Golf for Biltmore guests 


Jno. McEatee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
W. C. Royer, Vice-Pres. and Manager 








6% on Paid-Up Shares 
7% on Installment Shares 
7% on Single Payment Shares 
10th Ward Building & Loan Assn. 
Wainut & Pacific Sts., Newark, N. J. 
Assets, $3,000,000.00 42nd Year 
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| present a tangle of radio antenna wires. 
There is no economic dead line for radio 
receiving sets. Among the surest markets 
for them is the bunkhouse of sheep 
herders; and they want not only a good 
one for the bunkhouse but a portable to 
carry with them over the hillsides. Years 
ago many of these isolated workers used 
to go crazy; now they don't. 

In the metropolitan districts it was ob- 
served that sales of newspapers grew 
tremendously as the number of radio 
receiving sets increased. Comments of 
the purchasers, themselves, explained 
the matter. 


Radio Boosts Newspapers 


N ANY of these tenement dwellers 

read English with difficulty. Having 
heard orally of the event they could read 
about it with much greater ease, and 
they wanted to read about it. 

This also was a totally unexpected re- 
sult of broadcasting, for the previous 
supposition had been that those who read 
with difficulty would give it up entirely 
if they could receive even the briefest 
summary of the day’s news by the 
spoken word. 

During 1928 the New York Stock Ex- 
change experienced the greatest bull 
market of all time. The obvious explana- 
tion was that the country was prosperous 
and that the American public had been 
introduced to bonds as a form of invest- 
ment through the Liberty bond cam- 
paigns during the World War. 

But that explanation was inadequate 
for the reason that this country has usu- 
ally been prosperous and that the stocks 
and bonds of corporations have been 
known for at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury to be the foundation of thousands 
of fortunes everywhere. 

The whole nation began buying and 
selling stocks and bonds in 1928—after 
the radio broadcasting stations began 
sending out a brief summary of the mar- 
ket’s activities while the market was yet 
in session. That seems to have been the 
factor of greatest importance; the pub- 
lic could depend upon a daily summari- 
zation with actual quotations on a few of 
the most active stocks while there was 
yet time to telegraph or telephone an 
order to buy or sell. 

The day of tiny cliques of traders, 
making and breaking important business 
organizations, is gone. The public is 
not only a welcome participant in mod- 
ern corporation financing but it is abso- 
lutely essential to the new era. The 
public has got to come into the market 
in order that American business may be 
organized in units adequate to meet pres- 
ent world conditions. 

What happened in the matter of stock 
market news was duplicated in the live- 
stock and the produce markets. The 





| most important transactions in both of 


these take place in the early afternoon. 
They can be and are reported by radio 
at noon. This means that producers on 
the farms and ranches receive advice 
early enough in the day to plan ship- 
ments that will go out before midnight. 








When writing please mention Nation’s Business 


This service was undertaken with fear 


at first lest it arouse the animosity 
the press, but it turned out to be not 
competition but an additional cery 
The printed quotations and details of ac. 
tual sales are just as important as they 
ever were. What the radio gives js 4 
prompt statement of the activity and 
trend of the market, comparable to what 
the larger shippers would obtain at their 
private expense by telegraph from rep- 
resentatives at the market places. 

It is on the social side rather than as 
a reporter of market news, however, that 
the radio is most interestingly affecting 
rural life. For example, the ancient cus- 
toms that attached such importance to 
Saturday nights in small towns are rap- 
idly disappearing. Saturday night was 
the big night for the out-of-town attend- 
ance at all sorts of amusement enter- 
prises because the rural folk could re- 
turn home late that night with no neces- 
sity for arising with the dawn on Sun- 
day. 

But with radio here it is unnecessary 
to go to town to find entertainment 
Therefore the trip to town is dictated 
more by business requirements than th 
need for amusement. 

An enterprise as new as radio natu- 
rally brings forth ambitions and elabo- 
rate plans for the future and there ar 
plenty of these now in the making. But 
their authors have learned from experi- 
ence not to be too sanguine of success, 
no matter how plausible the plan may 
appear. All are undertaken simply as 
experiments. 

M. H. Aylesworth, executive head of 
the National Broadcasting Company, be- 
lieves that the radio can give a service 
of tremendous importance in the educa- 
tional field and he is going to try it. But 
in spite of the fact that many thousands 
of dollars will be expended, he proceeds 
with his fingers crossed so far as public 
reception is concerned. 


Can Help Education 

T IS his opinion that courses designed 

for adult education can be broadeast at 
night with excellent results and that 1s 
going to be done. Why shouldn’t it be 
a great success? Outstanding teachers 
can be obtained. ’ 

But will the owners of receiving &ets 
listen? That is the all-deciding ques 
tion. If they don’t, it will have to be 
abandoned because the radio must please 
and no one has yet proved himsel! 40 
infallible prophet as to what does pleas 

Mr. Aylesworth is also of the opinion 
that the radio can give a great servic 
to the public schools by bringing 0 
standing educators to the microphon 
convenient hours. But what are the : 
venient hours? And can such lecture 
be “tied in” with the curriculum in thov- 
sands of seattered public schools? — 

He is also of the opinio. that inte! 
national good will can be promoted ! 
the international exchange of enterta!!- 
ment programs; as he states the ¢:~ 
“the pleasantest way to introduce pe 
ple to each other is through their w:\~ 
of having fun.” It sounds reasons’. 
but no one can tell until it is tried. 
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ERE, in Kansas City, is the center of 

inland transportation... mighty rail- 

roads, running east, west, north and 
south; organized truck service operating 
over hundreds of miles of improved high- 
Ways; air mail, passenger and freight ser- 
vice of steadily increasing range; a soon- 
to-be-completed navigable Missouri 
River channel. 

Railroads: Thirteen trunk lines and 
thirty-two subsidiaries serve the Kansas 
City trade territory... 21 million people... 
adequately and economically. 

Highways: Within a few hours by motor 
from Kansas City are many millions of 
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Industrial Committee, Room 350 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me, without obligation, “The Book of Kansas City Facts.” 
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people linked to this market entirely by 
all-weather roads, and serviced by organ- 
ized trucking and bus facilities. 


Airways: Kansas City is a terminal on the 
Chicago-Dallas air mail route, with day 
and night service. It is a transfer point on 
the New York-Los Angeles air-rail route. 
It is the eastern terminal of an air-rail 
route to and from the Pacific Coast. It is 
on the Omaha-St. Louis air mail route. It 
has daily air passenger service to and from 
Wichita and Omaha. It has direct air mail 
connections with MexicoCity onthe newly 
established line. Kansas City has Ameri- 
ca’s most convenient airport. Ask the flier! 





Not just a city 


but an empire 


Kansas City advertising does not confine 
itself to corporate limits. Within the terri- 
tory are raw materials and manufacturing 
advantages of a highly diversified nature 

. many within the city itself, many 
in the smaller cities of this rich area. 
Kansas City undertakes to tell the story 
of the entire territory to interested manu- 
facturers, realizing that the city prospers 
only as its outlying territery prospers. 











Center 


‘Transportation 


RAIL....HIGHWAY....AIR....WATER 














Water transportation: Engineers estimate 
that by the end of 1930 revetment and 
dike construction will be completed to 
assure a Gefoot channel in the Missouri 
River to St. Louis. Kansas City thus will 
become the breaking-up point of rail and 
water shipments from east to west and 


west to east. 
eek ees de 


“The Book of Kansas City Facts” gives 
detailed information on transportation, 
raw materials, market, labor and all of the 
factors vital to industrial success in this 
vast sa A copy is free to interested 
executives for the asking. 


Opportunity Here 


Awaits These Products 


Men’s and Women’s Clothing +++ Aircraft 
and Accessories +r* Hosiery +77 Dairy 
Machinery ++* Steam Fitting and Heating 
Apparatus -7 Furniture 77 Porcelain Ware 
Perfumery and Cosmetics+r+ Millinery+++ 
Wallboard rr Insulated Wire and Cable: ++ 
Moulding of Bakelite:--Radio Equipmeat 


Kansas City. Mo. 





Address 





Gry 


State 











When writing to Kansas Crry Cuamser or Commerce please mention Nation’s Business 
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IN- TORONTO 


Largest hotel in the British Empire . . . over 1000 rooms with bath. 
More than that, a Canadian Pacific hotel . . . to be run on Canadian 
Pacific scale, with the world-famous Canadian Pacific cuisine and ser- 
vice. Entire second floor solely for conventions . . . large convention 
hall, seating 4070, with mammoth organ and stage ... banquet hall 
for 2720 . . . conference chambers, convention lounges, radio room. 
How natural that such a hotel takes Toronto as its site . . . bor- 
der assembling-spot for the industrial and professional leaders, the 
travellers and society of many nations. Conventions now booking. 


ROYAL YORK 


CANAD I \\ YORK /7 
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Counting Tomorrow’s 
Customers 


(Continued from page 42) 
pillar in our business structure. |; 
tainly offers no ready outlet for our - 
plus productive power. It is the | 
market which must be cultivated | 
creasing the purchasing power oi 
our economic expansion is not to s| 
markedly. 

Another change to be brought 
by our slower growth in numbers is 9 
siderable shift in the type of ow 
sumers. This, too, is already being 
to some extent. Farmers do not hav, 
the same buying habits as workmen | 
professional men or clerical workers \ 
live in the cities. This change in type ; 
population is shown in Table III, wh 
gives estimates of the shift from rur: 
urban population during the next 
years. 

A loss of 14 per cent in the propor: 
of our population living in rural com- 
munities and a gain of like am 
among our urban population must | 
a considerable effect upon the mar! 
for many kinds of goods. 

It will also affect the total volum 
goods sold (favorably) if the present 
parity between the purchasing pow 
the farmer and the townsman cont 
unchanged. 


An Increasingly Urban Market 


UT our market is destined to be 

increasingly an urban market, not 
because of the shift of population tro 
country to city but also because urba 
influences will steadily penetrate mor 
deeply into the country. 

The distinctly rural market will p 
tically disappear in the future. 

Table IV shows that the change in «x: 
composition in our population will 
great during the next 50 years. In the 
white population those under 20 will ce- 
crease from 40.5 per cent of the to’ 
population to 30.3 per cent. 

Just what this means in a business | 
cannot be foretold in detail, but in gen- 
eral one may say that children consi 
a larger proportion of the necessities 0! 
life and fewer of the superfluities 
luxuries; while people in middle 
later life do just the opposite. 

In general, then, it appears that an 1- 
creasing proportion of our purchases Ww»! 
go for goods which are not strictly nece>- 
sary, and this will hold even though th: 
purchasing power of incomes should 10" 
rise. 

3esides almost the whole of any 1 
will go into these “extras.” For as 1:1) 
lies decline in size there is more leeway 
family expenditures. 


A Change in Consumer Demand 
HE great increase in older peop! 
also significant, for their consum!!- 

habits are different from those of mi 
life. They may not spend less than 
equal number of younger people but t 
will spend it in a different way. 1 















d tastes will need more careful 
S . they become an increasingly im- 
.ctor in the market. 
other economic changes may be 
‘ed as a result of our slackening 
» numbers, and one or two of 
y be mentioned in passing. 
ties have had a phenomenal 
in the past 40 years. It is im- 
that they will continue to grow 
ily in the future. Many a real 
ibble will be pricked. Of course 
rticular city may for one reason 
her grow extremely rapidly, but 
ye whole our cities will have more 
o adjust themselves to modern con- 
than they have had up to the 


Here it should be noted that the use 
ctricity for driving machinery and 
heating in industry is making huge 
lized plants less advantageous than 
» steam and coal were used directly 
r power and heat. This, together with 
e greater mobility of workmen, may 
hange the compact city of today into a 
‘ropolitan industrial and commercial 
i which will offer far better living con- 
(itions to its clerical and hand-working 
nopulation than our cities do today. 
When population was doubling almost 
overnight and transportation was slow 
il difficult, there was little chance to 
nian such areas even if the economies of 
production and distribution would have 
rmitted. 
The Reorganization of Retailing 
S! CH a reorganization of the city will 
J also involve a reorganization of the 
= present system of retail distribution. This 
singe is already under way in some 

‘ies—forced by the congestion of traffic 

mid-city areas. A slowing in the rate 
' growth will probably hasten city re- 
rganization because there will be time 

consider the future as well as the im- 
mediate needs of the community. 

\ slower growth in numbers should 
so enable educators to plan more ade- 
quately the training needed to assure ad- 

‘iment to our ever more complex soci- 
_ Like city officials, educators have 
ike een driven from pillar to post by the 
a ressure Of mere numbers whose most 
a urgent needs had to be met at once. They 

have had little time to consider education 
* in Its broader aspects; to train people to 

e as well as to earn. 
bigs \ iallmg off of amost vne-fourth in the 
vill toportion of the population of school 
at should be a godsend to educators and 

Dus alike. 

not Indeed there is hardly any phase of 
“Teconomic and social life which should 
' be enriched by our having time to 
“sider its qualitative aspects more fully. 
Be ng reared in an era of rapid expansion 

Cur population, it is hard for most of 

"10 realize the extent to which we have 
ind still are pre-oceupied with the 
(lative problems we have had to 
ne “is Wi should welcome some respite 
‘hese lor ourselves and should re- 
‘t our children and grandchildren 
perhaps be able to develop certain 

life more fully than we have. 
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Formed and Drawn 


to Two Depths 
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8” depth 
draw 
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without thinning of metal at 


any pointand—without wrinkles 


HE vending machine 

shown above illustrates 
how this is accomplished at 
G. P.& F. Two depths of draw 
were necessary—5 inches and 
8 inches. By properly con- 
trolling the metal during the 


NOTE N 


The dies for the vending ma- 
chine illustrated above are ready 
and we can furnish these ma- 
chines at once. P.& F. en- 
gineers can also help in design- 
ing and constructing all types of 
vending machines —and making 
prompt quotations. J 





Electric 
Towel 


Re-designed 
and produced 
complete by G. 
P.&F., finished 
in sanitary 
porcelain-on- 
metal. Light, 
strong, easily 
cleaned. 





“KNOWING: HOW SINCE 








draw the case was produced 
without thinning out of the 
metal at any point and without 
wrinkles. Uniform strength 
and a smooth finishing surface 
were thus secured. 


The solution of such difficulties 
are every-day routine at the G.P. & F. 
plant. Over forty-eight years’ ex- 
perience enable G. P. & F. engineers 
to accomplish the seemingly impos- 
sible. Backed by the resources of a 
17-acre plant, modernly equipped, 
G. P. & F. engineers have improved 
the quality, salability of the products 
of thousands of manufacturers. And 
usually at marked reduction in cost, 
for stampings save on material, 
machining and finishing expenses. 


Our Booklet ''Stampings”’ 
Mailed on Request 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
1371 St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sales Representatives in Principal 
Cities in All Parts of the Country 





or 
our booklet 
““Stampings”’ 
entails no oblt- 
gations. Make 
a note to write 
for this today. 


A_ request 


is = 3 hag 





When writing to Geuper, Parscuxe & Frey Co. pleasé 


Prete neem 


oo ee 
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Putting Ideographs on lypewriters 
By PAUL T. GILBERT 


ANG Hsi- 
cheh, callig- 


raphist bent 

over his rose- 
wood desk and dipped his brush 
in India ink. In his quilted 
jacket and apricot-hued skull 
eap, he looked every inch the 
scholar as he covered sheet 
after sheet of parchment with 
finely-painted Chinese charac- 
ters. 

His desk overlooked the 
river, flowing placidly through 
his native village in the land 
of Kitai, known to the western 
world of those days as Cathay. 

Wheelbarrows creaked along 
the dusty yellow street. The 
elamor of children at play 
mingled with the distant chime 
of temple bells. Silently, the 
junks with their bat-winged 
sails and their big painted eyes, 
drifted by. 

It was in the Tsin dynasty, 
somewhere around sixteen cen- 
turies ago. The Dark Ages 
were closing about Europe, but 
in China, or Cathay, though 
the country was by no means 
united, learning and culture 
had become firmly rooted. 

Wang Hsi-cheh was engaged 
in his life work, deve loping 
frem the lishun or official 
script (from which has sprung 
the ts-ao shun, the “grass char- 
acter,” and the hsing shu, the 
“running hand”) the more 
legible and graceful k’ai chu, 
the “clerkly hand,” which was to _be- 
come standardized and obtain even to 
the present day. 

Of the spoken Chinese language there 
were many dialects, just as there are 
today. sut the written language served 
as a universal medium of expression. 
And it was this language that the learned 
Wang standardized, that it might bind 
together all China and reconcile the 
many different forms of speech. 


Five Thousand Pieces of Type 
Canto RIES later, when block print- 


ing was invented, it was Wang’s char- 
acters in the neat k’ai chu or clerkly hand. 
more than 5,000 of them, that were to 
be cut into the blocks and become 
movable type for the preservation of the 
wisdom of Confucius. 
“A Chinese typewriter ?—well, I sup- 





UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


R. MCKEON JONES makes a specialty of sary. 
adapting typewriters to foreign alphabets. 
He has fitted the forty-eight characters of 
the new Chinese phonetic alphabet to type- 
writer keys and made an Arabic machine 
which writes the letters of seven 


pose you might call it that; but don’t 
look for any of Wang Hsi-cheh’s 5,000 
symbols on the keyboard. It would 
have been impossible to devise a key- 
board which would lend itself to the 
typing of the Chinese language. The 
keyboard of this machine, as you will 
notice, contains only forty ‘eight charac- 
ters, with twenty-one additional keys for 
numerals, compound signs, tone, empha- 
sis and punctuation ma irks. It was 
made possible only through the ne wly- 
adopted phonetic alphabet known as 
‘Chu Yin Tzu Mu,’ in which the ideo- 
graphic system has been greatly simpli- 
fied.” 

The speaker was R. McKeon Jones. 
master typographer for the Remington 
Rand Business Service of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Jones, who recently clima xed his 
achievements by inventing the Chinese 





languages 


typewriter, is perhaps as myc) 
of a genius in his line as 
the scholarly Wang in hi: 

While modestly disclain 
any ability as a linguist, ther 
is hardly a language spoken oi 
which he has not at least a 
working knowledge. As a s)e- 
cialist in alphabets, he has 
mastered sixteen of thes 
codes, sufficient to record al- 
most every language known t 
ancient or to modern man. 

If anybody imagines that it 
is a simple matter to accom- 
modate a foreign alphalx 
especially the Persian, Arabi 
or Japanese A B C’s, to a type- 
writer keyboard, he has only t 
spend an hour with Mr. Jones 
at his Broadway workshop in 
New York. 

Complex Letters 

oo typing of an exclama- 

tion mark on the machin 
calls for the use of the period 
in combination with the apos- 
trophe. In typing some of th 
non-Roman languages, many 
such combinations are neces 
Type bars, moreover, 
unless they are properly ar- 
ranged, jam and interfere with 
each other. In order to pre- 
vent such jamming they must 
be worked out like a Chines 
puzzle. 

Mr. Jones, during the thirty 
eight years of his novel proies- 
sion, has designed 2,800 key- 
boards, and has adapted the typewrite! 
to 84 languages. 

Some of these, like Yiddish and A: 
bic, are read from right to left, neces= 
tating a reversal of the carriage. Other 
like Chinese and Japanese, are writt 
in perpendicular columns and are re: 
from top to bottom beginning at | 
right. In the latter instances, mechan! 
cal difficulties have been overcome }) 
laying type on its side with the tops ©! 
the letters to the left. One turns th 
printed sheet upon its side to read 11 

Mr. Jones regards as his crownil 
achievement not his Chinese, but his 
Arabie typewriter. For of all the alph 
bets, the Arabic, in which seven language 
are written, presented the most bai- 
fling mechanical difficulties. The alpha- 
bet contains upward of 100 character- 
Not only are the Arabic languages W rit 


—— 
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Manufacturers and inventors 
use this grainless wood to 
make good products better 


The making of broad pieces, peculiar shapes and curved surfaces often makes it 
difficult to obtain low cost production. But Masonite Presdwood solves these trying 
problems. This grainless wood is readily cut, sawed, punched, or curved. It resists 
moisture and takes any finish. Write for a generous sample. Then try it for yourself. 
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Reports of new uses for this 
grainless wood are coming in 
daily. A manufacturer solves 
a production problem, cuts 
costs or widens his market. A 
mechanic develops new ways 
of working and finishing it. 
An inventor finds it meets requirements better 





/ * 
FOR RAILROAD COACH 
CEILINGS 


than any other material. And—three years after 
placing Masonite Presdwood on the market—we, 
who make and sell it, are still wondering just how 


far its range of usefulness will finally extend. 


Builders of fast motor boats and outboard 
hydroplanes say that Presdwood gives their craft 
lightness, strength and speed. Contractors use it 
for concrete forms because the resulting smooth 
surfaces cut their labor costs to the bone. And 
from far and near come orders from makers of 
road signs who wish to take advantage of Presd- 
wood because it is easily worked and quickly 
painted, 


Presdwood IS wood 


Presdwood is made of wood—exploded to sep- 
arate the fibres—then formed, with heat and 
enormous pressures, into uniform boards, 1 
inch thick, four feet wide and twelve feet long. 
The same wood binder (the lignins) that held the 
wood fibres together, again cements the fibres of 


FOR CONCRETE FORMS 
ON FACADE ARCHES 
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Masonite fp | 


PRESDWOOD }i: 


Made by the makers of . - 
MASONITE STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


Presdwood, but now there are 
no knots, no grain, and no 
cracking, checking or splitting 
to mar the beauty of the fin- 





ished product, or worry the 





manufacturer. 


FOR BEDROOM 
SCREENS 


Where broad surfaces, beau- 
tifully finished, are essential—there you will find 
Presdwood. It is used in paneled walls of apart- 
ments and office buildings. It is used for broad 
side panels of motor truck bodies and the interi- 
ors of Pullman cars. And in the moving picture 
studios of Hollywood it is artistically employed 
to portray the ballrooms of the rich and the 
palaces of kings. 


Does not warp™ resists moisture 


Because of its freedom from warping and buck- 
ling, and because of its resistance to moisture, we 
find Presdwood used for thetension boardsof radio 
loud speakers, for bedroom screens, work bench 
tops, campers’ tables, bread boxes, dairy product 
containers and starch trays for candy factories. 

And when you try Presdwood for yourself, 
you will find that it will solve a manufacturing 
problem, reduce costs or make a good product 
even better. Write for a large free sample. It 
will be sent promptly on request. 

MASONITE CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Dept.711, 111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mills: Laurel, Mississippi 


FOR MOVIE STUDIO SETS 
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When writing to Masonrre Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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At left... Worthington Axiflo Pump set 
in eight- inch well. Capacity 350 g. p.m 

90 foot total dynamic head. Hollow shaft 
motor drive. At the Tristate Compress 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. 


At right ... Worthington 2%-inch R 
Centrifugal Pump delivering water a 
ground reservoir to boiler house tan 


iflo pump 
in Memphis cotton compress 


) rw Worthington Axiflo Pump illustrated supplies water 
for the Tristate Compress Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
the largest cotton compress in that territory. The pump lifts 
water from a depth of 95 feet to a ground reservoir. 

The centrifugal pump at the right of the illustration delivers 
this water from the reservoir to a service tank in the boiler 
room about 1000 feet distant. The Axiflo pump is auto- 
matically controlled by water level in the reservoir; the cen- 
trifugal by water level in the boiler- 
house tank. 

The superintendent of the com- 
press writes that the pumps are 
in perfect condition. 

Whether you require a pump, 
compressor, condenser, meter, 
feedwater heater, or Diesel engine, 
Worthington can supply equip- 
ment whose performance and 
dependability will more than 
satisfy you. 


How may Worthington serve 
you? 


wo R' T - INGTON 
PRODU CTS 
PUMPS 
COMPRESSORS 
CONDENSERS 


and Auxiliaries 
4“ 
OIL and GAS ENGINES 
< 
FEEDWATER HEATERS 


“ 
WATER and OIL 
METERS 





“ 
Literature on Request 


WORTHINGTON PUMP anpb MACHINERY CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE, NEw YORK “ “ DisTRICT OFFICES IN 24 CITIES 


WORTHINGTON 


6141-14 
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» Worruincton Pry ERY Corporati please i Nation’s Business 














ten backward, but the characte): 
written on, above, and below th, 
making two shifts nee essary. The 
ters, moreover, are of varying 
requiring either half spacing, full 
ing, or double spacing. 


“After working years on it,” sj VI 


Jones, “I perfected a machine fo; 
ing Arabic. And now what happ 
The sultan of Turkey has deers ed 
new alphabet of twenty-nine letters 
rowed from the West replace 
cient Arabic.” 

Mr. Jones’ Arabie typewriter wil] - 
be useful, however, to the Arabs, Ma! 
Persians, Tartars, and to those wh 
press themselves in Sart and Urdu. 


His study of alphabets has taken \{y 


Jones back to the days when primi: 

men conveyed their messages by 1 

knots in ropes or notching sticks. 
“The message stick, still used by so: 


Australian tribes,” said Mr. Jones, “ 


survival of the knotted rope or 


quipus. 
“The first four of the Chinese 
merals, expressed by short horizo 


lines have their 
stick of bamboo. 

“The Chinese characters, however, 
by no means all ideographic. The 
guage has symbols, as well as combi 
tions, for expressing abstract ideas, 
lastly, phonetics, representing the spo: 
sound. What can you do with such 
alphabet on the typewriter? 

“A Chinese typewriter can be 
cepted, at best, only as a curiosity 
is not really a practical instrum: 
Abolition of the ideographie charact 


and their replacement by dels { 
| 


origin in the notc! 


the corresponding sounds often hav 


been urged in China, but attempts 
establishing a phonetic system ha’ 
until recently, 


Competition for the Abacus 


met with secant success. 


1 
]+ 


HE Chinese, despite the impossibility 


of accommodating their written lan- 


guage to the typewriter, are by 

means denied the use of the machi 
They are purchasing thousands of thes 
American devices, and the staccato cl 


of the typewriter and of its eompanic on 


} 
! 


the adding machine, has supplanted the 
softer click of the abacus in many bus!- 


ness offices of Asia. 
The Chinese business man, 


\ 


types his correspondence not in his nativ' 


tongue, but in English, French, Germ: 


Dutch, or Russian, on the theory that th: 


time lost in learning one or more of the ! 
languages is more than made up by tl 
time gained by use of the typewriter 
English, Mr. Jones believes, is destined 
become the universal medium of 
pre ssion. 
“talkies” and the airplane, he points 01 
are bringing this about. 

Adapting the typewriter to the J 
anese language proved comparative: 
simple. 

The required sounds have been 
duced to forty-seven syllables w ith ch: 


however, 


TO 


acters to correspond, and, as a res 
the typewriter is rapidly coming into ! 


own the re. 


The typewriter, the radio, tue 
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WHEN POWERS HANDLES ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
ak 





ADAPTATIONS 


Powers equipment is in general use 
wherever such work as t?:i: is done: 


Payroll and Labor Distribution 

Material and Stores Record 

Sales and Profit Analysis 

Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics 

Public Utilities Accounting 

Census and other Vital Statistics 

Traffic and Transportation 

Accounting 

Chain Store Sales and Inventories 

Federal, State and Municipal 
Accounting 

General Accounting 





pererry 
renee 


REG U S.PAT.OFF. FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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HETHER your buying stations are strewn from Paterson to El Paso or 
all housed under one piece of tar and gravel, you must know your 
daily cash requirements and take all cash discounts. 


With the Powers Method of Centralized Cash Control you do. 


From the vendors’ audited invoices Powers cards are prepared, establish- 
ing the media from which the accounts payable register, and the future 
cash disbursements register are automatically and mechanically produced. 

Similarly the expense ledger is created and a mechanical distribution made 
to various accounts. 


The Powers Mechanical Equipment not only pays for itself in saving 
through lower accounting costs but also from the discounts otherwise lost 
by delayed routine. Literature will tell you the whole story. Write for it. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Powers Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand Bldg., Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


POWERS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


PRINT NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIGURES 


writing to Powers Accountinc Macuine Division or Remincron Rano Business Service Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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LISTENING IN ON CONGRESS 


Our observer rescues from oblivion some flights 
of wit and fancy overlooked by the more serious-minded press 
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HE House of Representatives, 

having got itself reelected—or 

otherwise, as the case may be— 

at the biennial elections, got un- 
der way as usual on December's first 
Monday, and the members are hammer- 
ing away at the front desk with their 
speeches, under the benign smile of a 
hald and be-spatted Speaker. 





Quietly, oh, so quietly 
that you would have 
thought of a mouse lift- 
ing its head, Représen- 
tative Howard ( Nebr.) 
arose and wanted the privilege of discuss- 
ing farm relief. Not exclusively farm 
relief, perhaps, because “there may ap- 
pear some reference to the subject of 
Kansas, and in conclusion perhaps I may 
talk a little about a large, lone-haired, 
shaggy dog.” 

Oh, very well, Representative Howard’s 
colleagues are agreeable, and Representa- 
tive Howard begins: 

“The inspiration of my address was 
given to me last evening down at the 
Raleigh Hotel, where I was privileged to 
be the guest of the distinguished senator 
trom Kansas, who has brought from his 
own state 10 Kansas master farmers. I 
do not know what a master farmer is. 

“One of the master farmers spoke and, 
oh, Mr. Speaker, I wish that every mem- 
ber of this House might have heard that 
farmer speak. He told the story of the 
success he had had in growing wheat in 
Kansas. He admitted that he was a 
master farmer, and that he had done 
fairly well, but he also admitted that 
Kansas was sadly in need of something 
that it does not have to any large extent, 
and that was money. 

“He had been traveling down through 
the East, and he marveled at the vast 
expenditures of money he witnessed in 
the Pullman dining cars and all along the 
route. He came over here to Philadel- 
phia and he went down, he told me, to 
the banks of the Delaware River. He did 
not say it was where George crossed, and 
I do not know just where it was, but he 
said the river was full of American battle- 
ships. 

“He told how, after looking at those 
battleships, he concluded that if he were 
a member of Congress he would never 
vote for another one of them, and he said 
that was the voice of Kansas: and I be- 
lieved it true, because I have talked with 
a number of Kansas people and that 
sounded very much like their voice. 

“There was one brave member from 


Of Farm 
Relief and 
Shaggy Dogs 





Kansas there, and he declared that as 
far as he was concerned, although he 
did not speak the voice of Kansas, he was 
in favor of agricultural legislation, and 
he was in favor of it right now. Do not 
go away, Strong, because I am just going 
to tell them that you were the one in 
favor of action now.” 

Representative BLANTON (Texas). 
“He is out of harmony with his party, is 
he not?” 

Representative Howarp. “A little. He 
is a little bit of an insurgent. I think the 
best part of the program came finally 
when a fellow by the name of Jesse John- 
son, who was a master farmer, spoke. 

“Jesse said that once upon a time there 
was a little boy who had some older 
brothers, and the older brothers owned 
a great, shaggy dog, and when the warm 
days came the boys get hold of some 
horse clippers and clipped the dog until 
they made him resemble a lion. Soon 
after the clipping had been done the dog 
was resting out on the front porch and 
this little boy called to his mother and 
said, ‘Mother, come and look out the 
window. There is a lion on the front 
porch.’ The mother went out and recog- 
nized the lion in the guise of the family 
dog. 

“She did not enjoy the facetiousness of 
the little fellow, and she told him he had 
been wicked, and that he must go up- 
stairs and go into the closet and close the 
door, and there, where it was all dark, 
confess his sin to God, and stay there 
until God had forgiven him. 

“The little fellow did as directed, but 
he did not stay in the closet very long. 
He came out and his mother asked him 
if he had been forgiven and he said. 
‘Yes, mother.’ And the mother asked, 
‘Did God forgive you for your sin?’ 
And he said, ‘Yes, mother; He told me 
that was all right, that the dog looked so 
much like a lion that it almost fooled 
him.’ 

“My administration friends may make 
the application of the story as they like. 
I am making my own application of it.” 





Representative La- 
Guarpia (N. Y.) does 
not, he tells his col- 
leagues, “criticize the 
personal habits of any 
dry. I believe the eighteenth amendment 
has brought about a new code of conduct 
among American gentlemen. In other 
words, ‘People who have their liquor in 
their glass should not look into the other 
fellow’s glass.’ I am criticizing the legis- 


New Codes 
of Law 
and Manners 








lative attitude of the drys. The onl, 
to try this law out is to enforce it.” 
Representative O’Connor (N. Y.) 
had something to say about that. °\ 
argue it never can be enforced and then 
you stand here and advocate wasting 
hundreds of millions of the taxpayers 
money to prove your case. I am not going 
to sneak up on it and stab it in the back 
like that. I am going to hit it right be- 
tween the eyes. The greatest crinx 
America today is hypocrisy, seeming to | 
what you are not. Whether you are ‘(ry 
or ‘wet’ may depend on whether you ar 
making a campaign speech or giving « 
dinner party.” 





The Housedecided that 
convict-made goods 
must stay in the state 
where made. The Sen- 
ate is wondering what 
will become of the poor convict, who 
“must parade a corridor all day, or =it in 
idleness ?” 

Senator Blease (S. C.) is speaking: 

“Who is demanding the passage of this 
bill? Somebody says the women are. | 
have not a thing to say against them, 
not a thing, but very often many peoy)l 
advocate things that they do not thor- 
oughly understand.” 

This being self-evident, Senator Boral: 
(Idaho) found another objection, which 
started a game of Who’s-Got-the-Button, 
or what has become of a power once 1- 
herent in the sovereign state? A 

Senator Boran. “We may just as well 
say that some manufacturer who is run- 
ning an open shop should not have th 
benefit of interstate commerce.” __ 

Senator Fess (Ohio). “What is ov! 
protection? Is it credible that we hav: 
no protection at all?” 

Senator Bora. “The Senator lives in 
a glorious Union. Each individual has 
right to enjoy the laws of the Unio 
Ohio cannot isolate itself.” 

Then Senator Walsh (Montana) start- 
ed that solemn inquiry into the nature 0! 
a power. Is it indestructible, as matte! 
is supposed to be? Or is it like a fr 
that can be put oui? Or is it something 
that evaporates into thin air? 

Senator WatsH. “My judgment is that 
the power rests in the Congress of th: 
United States to exclude from a state tli 
products of another state; it still reside 
with the states—and nobody contenc- 
that it does—or it resides with Congress 
because I cannot conceive that that powe! 
has gone up into nothingness.” 

Senator Boran. “There is no difficult) 


A Power is 
a Will o’ the 
Wisp 
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In Metropolitan Chicago 


The CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
can do the job Alone...! 





HOW THE TRIBUNE 
COVERS CHICAGO 


Metropolitan Chicago is a community of 
1,069 families. 


leven of the 46 merchandising districts 
which comprise residential Chicago proper 
bove average in buying power. The 
233,272 families living in these eleven dis- 
tricts buy 196,334 Tribunes daily and 207,323 


n Sundays. 


Fourteen districts of average buying power 
ntain 232,129 families who buy 138,632 
lribunes daily and 182,813 on Sunday. 


Twenty-one districts of below average 
buying power contain 308,139 families—the 
majority either foreign born or living on the 
the bare margin of existence. They absorb 
: 542 Tribunes daily and 176,753 on 
Sunday, 


In the suburbs the story is the same— 
‘57,438 Tribunes daily and 168,246 on Sun- 


“ay distributed among 253,581 families with 
selectivity as to buying power. 


_ What better coverage of ABLE-TO-BUY 
families could the advertiser ask? 
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O-DAY, on the threshold of 1929, 
the Chicago Tribune can an- 
nounce that: 


With its present circulation, the Chicago 
Tribune reaches almost every English-speak- 
ing, able-to-buy family in metropolitan Chi- 
cago. 


Without aid from any other medium, it can 
place practically all of the buying power of 
the gigantic Chicago market at the adver- 
tiser’s disposal. 


What more could advertisers ask? Here is 
America’s second greatest market—spender 
of nearly two billions of dollars yearly in the 
retail stores in the city of Chicago alone. And 
in this huge market is one newspaper which 
passes by the illiterate, the non-English- 
speaking—and reaches practically all the rest 
every day in the year! 


To reach the full buying power of this market, 
you need use the Chicago Tribune only. 


Chicago Tribune 


December Circulation: 815,635 Daily; 
1,248,707 Sunday. 


When writing to Tae Cxrcaco Tarsune please mention Nation's Business 
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|cARIZONA | 


Fly from Phoenix over moun- 
he tains, canyons, Apache Trail, 
\ Cactus forests, Roosevelt Dam 
(above)—then back to sporty golf, big 
rame ; ! 






g hunting, fishing, cattle punching! 
It’s sunny springtime NOW in 
Phoenix, a progressive metropolian city 

| of 60,000—served by two transconti- 
nental railroads, air service to Pacific 
Coast; on motor stage routes east and 
M and all-year auto highways. Here 
Du ing are good, and cli- 


the world! 


Come Santa Fe or Southern Pacific. 
Lew 





) 
winter rates ana fr ce st pot ers. } 


Phoenix 


| 
+++ the mew | 
winter playground | 








Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc. | 
19 E. Jefferson St., Phoenix, Ariz. | 


Please send free Phoenix picture book 838 








ITS 
NEW! 





N? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertisiig, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 








ELLIOTT 


FaW B) D)°S shuyu) Oy | CHD, PaO) ob O\') ca @ OF 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 








| and first floors. 
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in my conceiving that a power once exist- 
ing may have been taken away by con- 
stitutional enactment. A power is not a 
disembodied spirit. We can extinguish it 
if we want to.” ie, % 

Senator WatsH. “My contention 1s 
that it was given away to the Federal 
Government.” 

Senator Boran. “Before the adoption 
of the Constitution did not the states 
have the power to prevent individuals 
eoing into a state if they did not want 
them?” 
senator Kina (Utah). “Yes.” 
“They cannot do it 


een: 
Senator Boran. 
” 


a+ 


Senator King. “No.” 





Senator Boran. “Neither can the Fe. 
eral Government do it.” 

Senator SHORTRIDGE (Calif) 
not commerce. 

“The coming or going of men froy 
to state could scarcely be denomi 
commerce.” 

Senator Boran. “I know it is not: | 
we are speaking about the power. 
power existed once in the states, | 
does not exist there now. Neither dv 
exist in the Federal Government. | yy:- 
sume it has gone into ether.” 

Senator King. “I shall permit tl 
ator to contend with my friend th: 
tor from Montana (Senator Walsh) as + 
the question of ether.” 


i 











PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


A brilliant example of color lighting, Philadelphia 


Color Lighting Boosts Stores 


RIVING westward out of Phila- 
delphia at night along the West- 
chester Pike, one comes sud- 
denly upon a gorgeously illuminated 


| building near the outskirts of the city. 


The building itself is of modern de- 
sign and the soft play of lights upon its 
exterior sets it off splendidly. The colors 
of the flood lights change through all the 
colors of the spectrum every ten minutes. 
The 30 changes are continuous so that 
every passer-by enjoys the brilliance of 
three or four of the glowing colors. 


Attracted Large Crowd 
wo. the building was opened a 


couple of months ago, the highway 
was congested with motorists who de- 
layed their passing in order to see as 
many of the color changes as possible. 
What amazed most people was the fact 
that this building, the John H. Mce- 
Clatchey Building, was a store and office 
building. If it had been a theater, they 
would not have marveled quite as much. 
Bright lights have come to be expected 
on theaters, but hardly lights as brilliant 
as these, 
Show windows are on both the second 
Those on the second are 


| lighted in colors. 


Prominent real estate men have told 
Mr. McClatchey that he is 15 years ahead 


of his time. Possibly, however, they h 
not sensed the advertising value of m 
color lighting. 

Mr. McClatchey, incidentally, although 
he is pioneering in the color effect on 
office and store building, has been loc ted 
in this section of Philadelphia for 2 
years. He is a practical builder who h°- 
built thousands of homes for the micc 
classes in the neighborhood. 

He sees in mobile color a means 0! m=! 
quickly developing this new busines 
center and attracting to it successful me?- 
chants. He thinks it inexpensive adver- 
tising. Mr. McClatchey says of his rece 
accomplishment: 

Expert electrical engineers, acting _— 
the foremost color artists, have producc’ 
an effect never before achieved. Critics 
agree that there has been consummated ti 
most beautiful illumination on any bu-)- 
ness building in America. So radically «l- 
ferent is it from anything ever shown 0} 
Broadway that it marks a tremendous ®! 
novel advance in the lighting art. 


The building is constructed with |» 
liantly illuminated pillasters from wh 
lights are thrown on the building. 4 

These pillasters extend to the th 
floor, where there is a set-back which : 
lows the flood lights, with their 30 int 
esting color changes, to flood the } 
mainder of the building —W. L. H. 
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A PACKAGE ENGINEER 


may show you how to increase 
profits without increasing sales 


both! 


,.may show you how to do 











OMPETITION has established a univer- 

sal demand for new business. Executives 
seek new markets and strive for increased 
sales through existing outlets. 


But Sales Expansion is not the only Method of 
Avoiding Profitless Prosperity. Costs are being 
subjected to closer scrutiny. Methods pre- 
senting possibilities of cost reduction are 
seldom permitted to escape investigation. 


This offers you such an investigation 
Opportunity—a thorough study and report 
on your packaging methods for the purpose 
of determining whether cost-reducing sav- 
ings can be made by the use of textile bags. 






205 W. WACKER DRIVE 


When writing to Trexttte Bac MANUPACTURERS / 





TEXTILE BAG 


->MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Such an operation costs you nothing—places 
you under no obligations. 

Textile bags have a lower initial cost. 
They are used as received, requiring no 
make-ready expense. They require less space. 
empty or full. They are more economically 
filled, closed and handled. They effect sub- 
stantial freight savings. And they frequently 
add to selling advantages. 

This package engineering, including ex- 
perimental and testing laboratory service, 
will prove whether one or more of these sav- 
ings and advantages can be made available 
to you. May we have the opportunity to 
make this study and submit our report? 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ASSOCIATION please mention Nation's Business 
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...and blazing heat 


It’s a tea plantation at Coimbatore in 
southern India, where conditions are 
terrific for buildings and building ma- 
terials. Few roof and side-wall materials 
can stand it very long. But Robertson Pro- 
tected Metal (RPM) can and does. The 
roofing and siding of that tea plantation 
structure are of RPM. 


Wherever conditions are worst...where 
rust is particularly vicious... where cor- 
rosion is a serious economic factor... 
where humidity and fumes and acids and 
gases eat away at building materials... 
there you find men turning to RPM, even 

though they be thousands of 
miles away from this country 
where the Robertson process 
was developed. 

Right here in America, in 
chemical factories where 
fumesandacidsliterally burn 


When writing to H. H. Rosprrson Co. 


up almost any other material; or in pick- 
ling houses of steel mills which are death 
to ordinary materials... dependence is 
placed in RPM. 


There is only one conclusion when you 
see how this Robertson principle of de- 
feating corrosion has spread all over the 
world: It must be right. 

Is corrosion a factor in your buildings: 
Do you have to paint them or repair them? 
Do they cost you any money after they are 
erected? Have you had to tie up lots of 
money in “heavy construction” buildings 
toavoid corrosion? Let the Robinson engi- 
neers suggest better and more economical 
ways of handling corrosion in your build- 
ings. It will not obligate you. Write us. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BUILDING SERVICE Copyright 1928, H. H. Roberson OM 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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Nebraska’s Bank Experiment 
By DAN V. STEPHENS 


President of the Fremont, Nebr., State Bank and of the First Nebraska 


business men interested in the 
stability and solvency of their 
banks? They are, but few of 
them know it. At Schreiner, 
~ Jast year a bank starved to 
loath. Schreiner had 1,500 population. 
i; had three banks. The people said 
tha’ 3 failed because the banker 
speculated in real estate, but 
had thev looked behind the 





Regional Clearing House Association 


be subjected to competition of that 
character safely and successfully than 
can a post office. 

In the past eight years more than 4,000 
banks have failed in the United States 
because they were subjected to ruth- 
less competition resulting from national 
and state banking departments granting 


business in the region of my home town 
to see what could be done to clean up 
our own dooryard. 

As a result of this meeting the First 
Nebraska Regional Clearing House Asso- 
ciation was organized. It included in its 
territory the banks of five counties in 
eastern Nebraska. 

The Association now has 
been in existence for about a 





enes they would have dis- 
vered that the banker was 
from financial hun- 
cer and had sought that meth- 
od of replenishing his profits. 
Everybody was doing it. 


sutlermMg 


When his bank failed a 
croup of business men said, 
“Let's start another and spec- 
ulate in the assets of this dead man. 
bank. We can buy them 


heap.” They looked upon a 
bank as they would look upon 
grocery store. 

When the business world 
understands that banks are 
depositories of the people’s 
money and are quasi-public 
reservoirs of eredit for the use 
of the people, they will begin 
to comprehend the difference 
a grocery store, or 
ny other kind of a business, 
ind the banking business. A 
bank is an institution. It is 
regulated and examined by 
the state and nation with a 
view to protecting its custom- 
er The commu- 
nity is dependent for its pros- 
perity upon its banks. 


Too Many Banks 


OF course, business men are 

interested and vitally in- 
in the solvency of their 
ut they often act like 
ness men at Schreiner, 
mmediately started to 


petween 


s from loss, 


terested 
banks, b 
the bus 


who 
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QUOTABLE QUOTES 


of the Month 


Man's INVENTIONs are still less wonderful than 


MAXIM GORKY, 


Russian Novelist 


Our constiTuTION and laws are adaptable or are 
capable of adaptation to any new conditions that 
may arise. 


SILAS H. STRAWN, 


Chairman of Board, Montgomery Ward 


THE RELIGION of a people cannot be much ahead of 
the ideas which they would have if they were not 
religious. 


THE VERY REV. WILLIAM R. INGE, 


Dean of St. Paul’s, London 


THE REAL industrial age which we are yet to enter 
will be less noisy, more beautiful, more just, more 
conducive to higher levels of living for all, than is 
the present stage. 


HENRY FORD 


Tue most important problem in society is that 
of political organization. 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED, 


Professor, School of Social Sciences, Paris 
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year and has attracted nation- 
wide attention among bank- 
ers, because of its originality 
in applying successfully the 
clearing house examiner idea 
of cities to a regional district 
and using the state and na- 
tional examiners instead of 
employing a special one of its 
own. It was a new idea and 
opened the way to creation of 
regional clearing house associ- 
ations throughout the country 
by the mere order of the vari- 
ous state banking departments 
and the comptroller of the 
currency. 


Valuable Results 
HE application of this idea 
will not interest the layman 
so much, but the results that 
we hope to obtain through its 
application should interest him 
tremendously. 

It is hoped that through es- 
tablishment of regional clear- 
ing house districts and through 
the application of the princi- 
ple that is now practiced in 
cities where clearing house as- 
sociations have employed their 
own special examiners, we will 
be able to reduce failures to a 
minimum, standardize banking 
practices, and do something 
toward educating the people 
as to what a bank should be. 

Nebraska bankers were in- 








establish new bank in a 
cultural community 
‘ere two already existed and where the 


‘urd had previously starved to death. 


the amazing thing was that the move- 
s supported by successful busi- 
‘ess men and some bankers. It required 
‘State-wide campaign by our Clearing 
House \ssociation to prevent establish- 
ment of the projected bank. 

“urvival of the fittest” is the prin- 
or “pon which all of our business en- 
_2nses are founded, and banking in- 
~"titions have been erroneously sub- 
‘his law. A bank can no more 


7 
sma agy 


if 
ALICE) 


n} 
Iple 


ected + 


charters for banks where banks were not 
needed. That is about ten per cent of 
the total number of banks in existence 
in this country. The cost to the country, 
directly and indirectly, through these 
failures has run into billions of dollars, 
and is a mark of ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency of which every man ought to be 
ashamed. 

Having given much consideration to 
this condition, especially as it existed in 
my own state, I conceived the idea of 
calling together a group of bankers in 


tensely interested in taking 

this step, because of the heavy 
assessments that were being made against 
them by the state banking department. 
through the operation of the Guaranty of 
Deposits Law to pay losses to depositors 
in failed banks and also because the entire 
business of banking had been mismanaged 
in years gone by. The bankers believed 
that practically 90 per cent of all the losses 
that had been brought upon them could 
have been prevented through an intelli- 
gent management of the state banking de- 
partment. They also believed that a 
strong clearing house association in every 
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WICKWIRE SPENCER 
MAKE UNIFORM 


Wire 


Wire 


of all kinds 

Rope 

Wire Reinforcing Fabric 
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Kope 


On gushes forth from the bowels of the earth 
... trees are hauled from their native forests... 
buildings spring up... great bridges link huge 
cities together... when Wire becomes Rope. 
Drilling lines... hoisting ropes... cables that 
tow lines of barges to their destinations... some 
need flexibility ... others must resist rust .. . Wear- 
ing ability is often a primary requisite. Each must 
possess different paramount characteristics to best 
perform its purpose. There are as many kinds of 
Wire Rope as there are uses. 

Our ability to manufacture uniform wire .. . uni- 
form metallurgically as well as physically... is the 
keynote of our success as producers of uniform Wire 
Rope. Thorough research. ;3 scientific production 
methods . . . and experience have been rewarded. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO. 
43-49 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Worcester Chicago Los Angeles 
suffalo Atlanta Seattle 
Cleveland San Francisco Portland 














WICKWIRE SPENCER 
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1929 
community throughout the stat. y ul 
greatly improve conditions anid yoyy 
be a factor in influencing better jay 
supervision. 

For years the bankers have s: 
in vain with Nebraska state legislytypo. 
and governors to obtain remedial} ovis. 
lation that would take the state bank. 
ing department out of politics and yo- 
duce it to the terms of a business 0; . 
ganization. ; 

We were so prosperous and the peo 
were so happy, in that they had never Jos 
a dollar in a failed state bank AY 
braska, that they rode riotously over ay) 
recommendation that a banker mich 
make. 

The attitude was, “Who cares for th, 
bankers anyway? They have few vot 
and no influence, because the voters a; 
all for the Guaranty Law.” Naturalh 
that would be the side that representa- 
tives of the people holding public office 
would take. So the banking busines, 
was ruled by politicians for years. 


Mania for Starting New Banks 
FEW years ago, whenever a man 
wanted to start a bank to assist him 
in his real estate business, or any other 
business that he might be engaged in 
he would get a group of his friends to- 
gether, go down to Lincoln, and appeal 
to the banking commissioner and thi 
governor for a charter. If the appli- 
cants looked promising and influential 
the charter in all probability would | 
granted. 
As a result of this policy the numbe! 
of banks in Nebraska increased from 6" 
in 1911, when the Guaranty of Deposit- 
Law went into operation, to 1,012 
1921, when the bottom dropped out 
the business world and the roof wen! 
off. The deflation period cured the peo- 
ple of the mania for starting new banks 
From that time on it was no longer 


i 
ik 


| question of starting new banks, Dut 


rather one of disposing of the wreck- 
age of failed banks. We are still at the 
job. . . 

One little town with 200 population in 
the heyday of our glory had four banks 
in operation. It was a monument 0! 
stupidity to our Banking Department, 
but the people gloried in it. These banks 
have all died an unnatural death and the 
solvent bankers of Nebraska gave them 
a fine funeral by paying their debts. 

There was simply “nobody at home 
but politicians, and they didn’t have _ 
pay the losses. Since a number of the 
banks that had been chartered during 
the period were manned by men —_ 
were without banking experience, noth 
ine but failure should have been or w:- 
foreseen by leading bankers. The Jat- 
ter were helpless to avoid the disaster, 
however. 

Since the deflation began we have 
closed something like 250 of these po- 
litically chartered and unneeded banks 
and we will have more to liquidate be- 
fore we are through. 

The total losses paid by solvent banker 
out of their profits aggregate more that 





Losses already allowed by 
nd unpaid, amount to $8,000,- 
- does not cover the prospec- 
which are estimated at any- 
‘wo to eight million dollars 


“15 O00 


ment fairly represents the 
confronted the bankers of 
September 1, 1927, when 
assembled in Fremont to or- 
First Nebraska Regional 
e Association. These bank- 
pressed by the assessments 
eing made against them to 
resulting from mismanage- 
supervision, and criminal 


» for the cure our attention 

is directed to the efforts 

nkers of other states to im- 

conditions through clearing 

tions. Chicago, being our 

est example, we decided to apply 
(| : Clearing House method. 

( iwo Clearing House Associa- 
en in operation something 
and members have boasted 
sitor has ever lost a dollar 

belonging to the Association. 

laim ean be made for the 

Guaranty Law, but contrast 

» of that law, which has cost 

Nebraska banks about 12 per cent 

pital every year for many 

th the trivial expense of the 
‘learing House Association. 

of these facts convinced the 

bankers that their hope of 

s along the lines of self-ex- 

hrough some sort of organi- 

t would obtain the results that 

co had obtained. 
soned that the Chicago plan 
t suffice because only a few of 


nks could qualify for mem- | 


ler that system. This would 
the majority of the banks that 
eled guidance in their work 

he Association. 


Drafted Official Examiners 


N' THING could be accomplished by 
: § + organizing a few of the best banks 
cted group, because they were 

nes that made the trouble. Fur- 

the bankers felt that they 

(not pay the cost of a special ex- 

uiner under the Chieago plan and that 
t (be practically impossible to get 
‘ers to cooperate under such a 


Po me apparent that all banks 
( have to be ineluded and that state 
llonal examiners would have to be 


ould take the regular state 
nal examiners and locate them 
‘ territories with a specific num- 
inks assigned to each and with 


tory 


ry clearing house association 
‘ing them, it was felt that the 
bio Could be obtained that the 
80 Clearing House Association ob- 
With 0 is the its special examiner. 
leory in mind we organized 
ion, located headquarters, 
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MOBILIZE your facts 
with this “military shift” 


Brooks Visualizers (with the military shift) give your 
records all the quick mobility and ready response of a 
well trained infantry platoon. 

When you want information, it’s before your eyes 
instantly. When records are taken out, a simple manipula- 
tion of the shift closes the ranks. The same movement, 
reversed, ‘‘opens ranks” to make space for a new record 
sheet—anywhere. (It is the only unit having this device.) 

Records of credit information, stock control, sales or 
production are always up-to-date—always quickly visible, 
with the absolute minimum of clerical work. 

If you want to put military snap and precision into 
your office record-systems, investigate Brooks Visualizers. 


THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 SUPERIOR AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson, Limited, Toronto 


BROOKS 
ISUALIZERS 


© 1929, T B Co. 





PATENT GHieve® 


THE BROOKS COMPANY, 1235 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
What is the full story of this “military shift’’ and who uses it? 
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When writing to THe Brooxs Company please mention Nation's Business 
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RUBBER 


How will prices react ? 
to a free market 6 





HERE is no longer a limit on produc- 

tion of rubber in the British East 
Indies—restriction has been removed. 
Will a surplus pile up and force prices 
down? 

Don’t depend on hearsay—get the facts 
—get Henderson Rubber Reports cover- 
ing the entire industry—facts of immense 
value, complete information on rubber, 
analyzed to save your time and coming 
to you in time. 

Whatever your concern with rubber, 
you can’t afford to be without a knowl- 
edge of the factors that determine prices. 
Henderson Rubber Reports, based on ex- 

ert research and personal contacts in 
de and the Pas Reet, give you all the 
facts that count while they séz/l count— 
the only authoritative service now avail- 
able in the rubber field. 

Our interesting descriptive booklet is 
free upon request without the slightest 
obligation. Write for a free copy today. 


HENDERSON 
RUBBER REPORTS, te. 


F. R. HENDERSON, Pres. 
44 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 











Se the new year by try- 
ing Oakite materials and 
methods in your plant. By 
doing this you make certain 
that every cleaning task or 
operation is performed effi- 
ciently and economically. 
Along with Oakite mate- 
tials and methods, goes a 
service that is backed by 20 
years of successful expe- 
rience saving money for 19,- 
000 concerns in over 300 
different industries. Let us 
send you booklets relating 
to your product. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC, § 
24A Thames St. New York, N.Y, 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
specialists, are located in lead~ 
ing industrial centers of 
U.S. and Canada 
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employed a clerk temporarily, and then 
asked the state banking commissioner 
to assign us one of his best examiners 
and to locate him permanently in Fre- 
mont, making him responsible for the 
welfare of banks in the district. 

The commissioner participated in our 
organization and complied with our re- 
quest. 

The objects of establishing headquar- 
ters for the Regional Clearing House As- 
sociation were to furnish headquarters 
for the examiner and to establish the 
machinery for a credit bureau. 


Regulates Duplicate Borrowers 
NE of the many factors causing great 
loss to the bankers of the district 

arose out of the bankers’ lack of knowl- 
edge of the ability of borrowers to pay 
their notes. It sometimes happened in 
those days of loose bank management that 
a borrower would carry on business with 
several banks at the same time without 
any of the banks being cognizant of the 
fact. For years Nebraska bankers have 
clamored for legislation that would cure 
this defect. 

The credit bureau established by the 
First Nebraska Regional Clearing House 
Association at the examiner’s headquar- 
ters correlates information concerning 
duplicate borrowers in order that they 
and their banks may be saved from their 
lack of judgment in the use of capital. 

The banking department in each state, 
through its examiners, should maintain 
a credit bureau at the state capital and 
disclose the duplicate borrowers in or- 
der that the banks affected may obtain 
this information before they and their 
customers suffer a loss. 

This does not mean, of course, that bor- 
rowers entitled to credit cannot get it even 
though it is distributed through several 
banks. It merely means that this infor- 
mation should be available so that the 
bankers can act intelligently in making 
the loans. 

The examiner assigned to our district, 
Lyman Sorensen, is imbued with the 
ideals of our organization, and he works 
with a freedom that he never before 
possessed as an examiner because of his 
knowledge that back of him is the moral 
force and influence of the Clearing House 
Association. 

He is no longer regarded as a hostile 
critic and a stranger to the banks of the 
district, but as a friend and coworker 
struggling to improve conditions, elimi- 
nate waste, and help to correct bad bank- 
ing practices. 


Examiner Repeats Visits 

il the old days an examiner rarely ex- 

amined the same bank twice and his 
reports and recommendations were sent 
in to the state banking department by 
mail. F 

There some clerk would undertake to 
carry on a sort of mail-order business with 
the bank reported in an attempt to cure 
faults in its management. Any layman 
can see the futility of such a method. 

Under our clearing house plan the 





examiner is confined to a specific tert. 
tory and made responsible for banks yn. 
der his supervision. He visits them 
from day to day, week to week. 4 


and 
month to month as occasion arises and 
as needs may require, following up his 


own recommendations and assisting the 
bankers to conform to them. 

It would require a large volume to ro- 
cord the testimony of bankers who haye 
been benefited by an active, alert exam- 
iner imbued with the idea of constr 
tive work. 

The examiner often catches mist 
that a banker misses because he is so close 
to them and, even though the examiner 
may often be wrong, his suggestions direct 
the attention of the banker to angles of 
his problems that perhaps might disclose 
serious faults. The whole idea of examin- 
ing banks is revolutionized by this plan 

The moral force of such an association 
is far-reaching indeed. Because of the 
timidity of bankers operating individ- 
ually, no substantial protest can be made 
against existing evils. 

But when the opinions of bankers gen- 
erally are crystallized into an impersonal 
organization, such as the First Nebraska 
Regional Clearing House Association, it 
is a different matter. 


iC- 


1. 
aKes 


“ Influences Bank Policy 
ECENTLY the Association term- 
nated a vigorous, state-wide cam- 

paign against a certain policy that had a 
tendency to stimulate granting of charters 
for new banks conditioned upon the sale 
of assets of banks that were being liqu- 
dated. 

This policy was detrimental to the 
best interests of the state and nothing 
short of a state-wide campaign to change 
it would have been effective. We made 
the fight so vigorously that we succeeded 
in changing the policy completely. This 
marked the first time that Nebraska 
bankers themselves had ever had a par- 
ticle of influence in this particular. 

It is along the line of intelligent volun- 
tary action and moral force that the As- 
sociation is most effective. The exami- 
nation of the banks is still in the hands 
of the state banking department but the 
Association has so materially influenced 
these examinations that the condition 1 
this clearing house district has been tre- 
mendously improved. 

For example, stockholders of at least 
twelve banks have paid in an assessment 
sufficient to clean their note cases 0! 
frozen and worthless paper amounting (0 
a total of $335,000. Without this effor' 
on the part of our examiner, inspired by 
the Association, these banks would ver) 
likely have become insolvent. 

In addition to this the examiner ha- 
under way the consolidation of banks 11 
nine different towns where two or more 
banks exist and where there is only enoug) 
business to maintain one. If these plan 
finally materialize he will have accom- 
plished more in the short time the Asso- 
ciation has been in operation than has 
been accomplished in this district 1n Its 
entire history. 
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“Five Point” Pipe 
Keeps the Faith 


The qualities that have made gen- 
uine wrought iron so famous— 
that have enabled it to fill a need 
supplied by no other metal—are 
the result of the time-tested pud- 
dling process. 


That is why Reading Iron for 
Reading Pipe is genuine puddled 
wroughtiron—the same wrought 
iron that has served the nation 
so faithfully down the years. 


To preserve the integrity of gen: 
uine puddled wrought iron, and 
to assure the public of a product 
that has been fully tested by gen- 
erations of use, every piece of 
Reading Pipe is identified by the 
Reading name, date of manufac- 
ture and spiral knurl mark. 
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CENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT 
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Z 
Resists Corrosion—the puddling process* 
coats every inmost particle of Reading 
Pipe with age-lasting silicious slag. 


Defies Vibration—puddling imparts a 
tough, rope-like structure that does not 
crystallize or fracture sharply. 


Threads Better—cleanthreadsare quickly 
cut, insuring tight joints that stay leak- 
proof. 


Welds Easily—pipe walls have maximum 
strength; no “‘weak spots”’. 


Holds Coatings Permanently—due to the 
texture of genuine puddled wrought iron, 
galvanizing adheres to Reading Pipe four 
times more thickly than to any other 
ferrous pipe material. Paint and other 
coatings last indefinitely. 


only one way to make genuine 


puddled wrought iron —the time-tested 


Pure pig iron and silicious slag 


must be kneaded and worked together 
inside a flame-filled furnace, to secure 
perfect and uniform distribution of the 


slag filaments within the 


metal, Time tells of only genuine puddled 
wrought iron— accept no untried sub- 
stitutes for Reading Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron Pipe. 


E 


IRON 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


a Buffalo . Detroit 
<0 re * Chicago - Houston 
Cincinnati ° Los Angeles 


When writing to Reapinc Iron Company please mention 


New York . 
Pittsburgh . 
Cleveland ° 


St. Louis . Fort Worth 
Tulsa . Seattle 
San Francisco « Philadelphia 
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A Bigger Job— 


and Yow’re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home- 
study business training under the LaSalle Problem 
Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 

yment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 

k—“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” Make your 
start toward that bigger job today. 
— «Find Yourself Through LaSalle!— —= 7 
ly aSalle Extension — 
University 
Dept. 2374-R Chicago 

Please send me full infor- 
mation regarding the course 
and service I have marked 
with an X below. Alsoa 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” all without 
obligation to me. —— 

CJ Business Management: Training for Official, Man- 

ageri:|, Sales and Departmental Executive positions. 
| 0 Modern Salesmanship: Training for position as 
| Sales Promotion Manager, Manufacturers’ Agent, 





Sales Cxecutive, Salesman, Sales ‘Coach or Trainer, 
Solicitor, and all positions in retail, wholesale or 
specialty selling. 

Higher Accountancy: Training for position as Audi- | 
tor, Comptroller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 

Traffic Management: Training for position as Rail- | 


| = road or Industrial Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, 
Freight Solicitor, etc. | 


0 Law: LL. B. Degree. 


(] Banking and Finance: Training for executive posi- 
tions in Banks and Financial Institutions. | 


= 
jo 


Modern Foremanship: Training for positions inShop 

Management, such as that of Superintendent, Gen- 

eral Foreman, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

Industrial Management: Training for positions in 

Works Management, Production Control, Industrial 

Engineering, etc. 

Personnel Management: Training in the position of 

Personnel Manager, Industrial Relations Manager, | 

Employment Manager, and positions relating to Em- 

ployee Service. 

| oO Modern Busi Correspond : Training for | 

Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Mail Sales Manager, Secretary, etc. 

oO Stenography: Training in the new superior short- 

hand, Stenotypy. 


| oO Railway Station 
Management. 


( Expert Bookkeeping. 
(] Business English. 
| oO Commercial Law. 





(CD Effective Speaking. 
C C. P. A. Coaching. 


oc cial Spanish 





(] Stenotypy. 
(] Telegraphy. 
| (J Credit and Collection Correspondence. 


| 0S ae ee eee 


| Present Position 


| Address -.....-.-------. core tne 
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Stimulate Your 
Business with 
T-BOOKS 








GOLF TEES in patented 
7 container similar to book 
matches. Your advertising 
message attractively displayed 
on cover, 
Every golfer must have tees. 


T-Books Make Friends 
Write for Samples and Prices 
T-BOOK, INC. 


153 W. Larned, Detroit, Mich. 
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Meat Marketing Faces a Change 


(Continued from page 43) 

| the refrigerator utilizing the principles 
| of absorption is still another factor of 
particular importance with large refrig- 
erating units. The newest comer in the 
field, “dry ice,” offers the coldest com- 
mercial medium in convenient form, and 
as we shall see later, may play an im- 
portant role in the future merchandis- 
ing of meat products. 

Oxidation is mimimized when air can 
be kept away from a product and de- 
hydration is held at a minimum when 
moisture can be kept in. Obviously what 
is needed is an economical wrapping which 
will meet these requirements. Science 
has been working toward this, producing 
waxed and paraffined papers, vegetable 
parchments, greaseproof papers, and the 
like, which have long been known in the 
retail trade. 

But now comes the chemist with a new 
product derived from cellulose, that na- 
tural substance prepared from wood and 
cotton—and which eventually may be 
prepared from annual plants—which 
seems to be a raw material of a thousand 
uses. One variety of cellophane has the 
advantage of being proof against mois- 
ture and vapor. At the same time it is 
transparent, attractive, and permits 
trade-marking. It is exceptionally effi- 
cient in preventing dehydration of the 
contents of its package and it is satisfac- 
tory in the exclusion of air. 

But this is not the complete picture. 
Frozen meat products have not been par- 
ticularly popular. When frozen by the 
ordinary methods the blood takes on a 
brownish color and the fats look unnat- 
ural; when thawed much of the flavor 
disappears. More than that, basic altera- 
tions have taken place in the structure of 
the meat fibers, and the characteristic 
firmness of the fresh product is absent. 


Learned Lesson from Nature 
LARENCE BIRDSEYE, stationed in 
Labrador in the fur and general mer- 
chandising trades, observed that occa- 
sionally in the extreme cold of Winter, a 
fish would be instantly stiffened when 
brought into the cold air. He further ob- 
served that if thrown back within a short 
time the fish would presently regain its 
vitality and swim away. He reasoned 
that quick freezing could cause no appre- 
ciable change in structure, and earried 
further investigations already under way 
by scientists in many countries proving 
the advantages of quick freezing. 
The microscope shows that with ordi- 
nary freezing there is time for large ice 
crystals to be built up and that these 
crystals reach such a size that they dis- 
rupt the cells of the flesh, allow cell fluids 
to escape, and directly cause the breaking 
down of the structure. : 
On the other hand, when freezing is 
rapid enough, only tiny crystals of ice 
form and these are too small to make any 
| changes in the fundamental cell struc- 








ture. Because the cells have not been djs. 
rupted, they are better able to resist bye. 
terial and enzymic decomposition thay 
the badly torn cells of slowly frozen meats 
and fish. When slowly frozen meat js 
thawed out, there may be a “leakage” of 
water and cell fluids equivalent to 20 to 
30 per cent of the meat’s volume. When 
comparison is made with quickly frozen 
meats, this leakage is around five per cent. 
To accomplish such quick freezing, 
many methods were tried, but it remained 
for Birdseye to perfect a device which 
quickly freezes the meat in a temperature 
at from 40 to 50 degrees below zero. This 
is accomplished by having the package 
travel in contact with metal belts through 
an insulated freezing tunnel. The heat 
is carried off by both the upper and lower 
belts and the time required for the opera- 
tion is so brief that the quick or “sharp 
ireezing,” as it is called, results in small 
ice crystals only and a product in no way 
different from the freshest material. 


Nicely Packaged Product 


ERE then we have a number of scien- 

tifie contributions combining to bring 
the merchandising evolution to meat 
products. Low temperatures are quickly 
attained with economy. Fresh products 
are prepared in a nearly sterile conditi 
and wrapped to prevent oxidation and 
dehydration, as well as to secure the ut- 
most in cleanliness in handling. Protec- 
tion against dust and bacteria is secured 
yet with perfect visibility to guide those 
who purchase. 

This method has been in successiul 
operation with fish products for a number 
of months, has been applied to fowl, and 
experimentally to some other meat prod- 
ucts. Fish and fowls have been shipped 
in simple cardboard containers for «is- 
tances requiring two days in transporta- 
tion without additional icing or any other 
type of refrigeration, and have arrive: 
still frozen and in first-class condition. 

Mechanical refrigerators or those opet- 
ated on the absorption principle or by 
dry ice have a further function to per- 
form in maintaining a low temperature 1! 
the modern display case for meat prod- 
ucts. Such cases are already in use and 
one of these days—we think soon—the 
purchaser will look over the meat upo! 
display, each cut attractively wrapped 0 
transparent cellophane, trade-marked to 
prove its identity, and ready for the cook 

Even though out of season, as In the 
case of some fish or fowl, the quality wu! 
be indistinguishable from freshly caught 
or killed products. The price will depend 
upon the grade with nothing added tor 
the process, since the waste preventable 
in this new method of merchandising 
more than offsets the cost of packagine 
and sharp freezing. 

Buy meat in a drug store? Why no 
Meat could be offered in any proper; 





) 
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cooled display case, or might even be (~ 
pensed from refrigerated slot machines 
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THE MATERIAL OF 


Thermos Jug and Tray of Bakelite Molded. American Thermos Bottle Co., New York, Manufacturers 


“Eye value” of Bakelite Molded 


is a definite selling aid 


HE mere fact that a Thermos bottle 

would keep hot liquids hot, and cold 
liquids cold, was once considered so remark- 
able that these bottles would sell regardless 
of their appearance. Today, with vacuum 
bottles commonplace articles in most homes, 
the appeal to the eye has become a primary 
buying motive. 


Recognizing the importance of beauty, 
Thermos Jug Sets are now made of lustrous 
Bakelite Molded, in a range of colors which 
includes reproductions of mahogany, wal- 
nut and maple colorings, and in jade green, 
ebony and gold. Colors and finish are un- 
harmed by alcohol and fruit juices, or by 
exposure to light. 


Articles and parts of Bakelite Molded are 
formed in a mold, and almost any design or 
shape may be accurately reproduced. The 
material is so attractive in appearance, and 
so practical in production, and so service- 
able in use, that it has been adopted for 
making thousands of different articles. 
Booklet 42M, ‘‘Bakelite Molded,”’ an in- 
teresting description of the material and its 
uses, will be mailed promptly on request. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 
Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applica- 
tions of Bakelite Materials combined with eighteen 
years’ experience in the development of phenol resi- 
noids for industrial uses provides a valuable back- 
ground for the cooperation offered by our engineers 
and research laboratories. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORPCRATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 


BAK 


REGISTERED 










LITE 


U. &. PAT, OFF. 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital “‘B" is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity, It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


When writing to Baxeiite Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


— 


A THOUSAND USES 
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KILL FIRE 


A 


Guarding 55 million barrels of oil 


All along the line, in production, stor- 
age, and distribution, the nation’s oil 
supply is almost universally protected 
against fire by some type of American- 
LaFrance and Foamite equipment. One 
type alone protects storage tanks hold- 
ing 55,000,000 barrels of crude oil in 
its various stages of refinement. 

When so important an industry turns 
so completely to American-LaFrance 
and Foamite Protection, there must be 
a reason. 

This company offers a service that is 


based, not on selling fire-fighting de- 
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vices, but on Correct Protection against 
Fire. Our engineers work with indus- 
tries in analyzing fire hazards and in 
designing, recommending and supply- 
ing adequate protection. Methods and 
products, developed during an expe- 
rience of 84 years, include every recog- 
nized type of fire extinguishing equip- 
ment, from one quart extinguishers to 
motor fire apparatus guarding 90% of 
American cities. Inspections and main- 
tenance service performed by our engi- 
neers assure constant readiness of 
equipment. 


Is YOUNG 





Some form of American-La France 
and Foamite Protection will safeguard 
your business from the interruption- 
and possible disaster that fire spread-. 
This complete service, adopted by the 
oil industry and hundreds of others, i- 
available to you. 

A series of booklets dealing with the 
fire hazards of your industry and their 
control will be sent on request. There is 
no obligation. Write American-LaFrance 
and Foamite Corporation, Engineers 
and Manufacturers, Dept. D51, Elmira, 
New York. 


AMERICAN-[A FRANCE ™FOAMITE PROTECTION 


A Complete Engineering Service 
For Extinguishing Fires 


When writing to Amertcan-La France ann Foamrite Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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When the West Goes East 


By CLIVE R. LANE 


Former Advertising Manager, The Japan Advertiser, Tokyo 


() THE American exporter, en- 

into the Japanese market 

presents a many-sided problem. 
Although Japan is generally rec- 

med as a fertile market for almost 
every western product, a great many 


\merican firms are extremely cautious 
chen their export departments turn to 
the Island Empire. 

Little is known of Japan and her peo- 
ple, Less is understood. Western ob- 
vrvation and judgment of an Oriental 


race is often wrong. Sales methods suc- 
cessful in many other countries usually 
ial in Japan. Western bluntness and 
sraight-to-the-point dealing meet with 
cold reception, and the “high pressure” 
salesman finds himself against an im- 
penetrable wall of opposition. 

The grapevine telegraph functions per- 
fectly in the Empire of the Rising Sun. 
When the rapid-fire salesman once of- 
ends, his future is doomed. Statistics 
and other data are carefully concealed. 
The Japanese are a suspicious people and 
ihe all-powerful government withholds 
nlormation that ean be obtained easily 
n western countries. Therefore, the 
oreign firm finds the se!ution of many 
minor problems difficult. Methods used 


in other countries must be tempered to 
meet conditions in Japan. 
_The Japanese are not a people of quick 


“ages Business transactions require 


ng deuberation, The westerner must 
‘am the lesson of patience. This does 

lot Mean that the Japanese cannot be 

ished—they can, but it must be done 

“vetully, Push too hard and you lose 

her confidence, and without that nothing 
n De accomplished. 


An Unparalleled Achievement 


HAk LY 75 years have elapsed since 
oe ' own Admiral Perry put in at 


mdSaK] a} 


areluily, 


. id by his action opened Japan 
“Word. Since then Japan has risen 
ve rity to world power—an 
heverne it without parallel in history. 

veness is the keynote of this 
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 S ther countries, Japan deter- 
) how. Her representative men, 
1c government, were trained 
nd America. They returned 
, ‘! In further development. 

‘nerican exporter enters the 
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heed? lopment. Seeing the trend of 


Japanese field with a great potential mar- 
ket. Success depends entirely upon the 
method of entry. Among organizations 


that have successfully entered Japan are - 


General Electric, Western Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford, Westinghouse, East- 
man Kodak, the National Cash Register 
Company, and Standard Oil. I assisted 
in the advertising programs of most of 
these organizations, and learned to appre- 
ciate the difficulties involved. 

It is not my purpose to point out the 
mistakes I saw various organizations make 
during my experience in Japan. Yet a 
few of these instances may be of value to 
other business firms and at the same time 
help to better the relations between our 
own country and this wonderful nation 
at the gateway of the East—a country 
that looks to us for more than most of us 
realize, chiefly a real lasting friendship. 

One of our great manufacturing com- 
panies turned to the Japanese field and 
called on its advertising department to 
put out some copy that would “knock 
them dead.” Dead is a good word in this 
instance because it so happened that the 
American artist drew some Japanese fig- 
ures—women, if you please. One day my 
translator, in going through the Osaka 
Mainichi, a great daily newspaper with 
more than a million circulation, came on 
one of these drawings. The illustration 
showed a beautiful Japanese woman in 
kimono looking at this famous product. 
But the really beautiful drawing caused 
only ridicule from more than a million 
readers, simply because the artist showed 
the kimono with the 
right side folded over 
the left which means 
in Japan that the 
person is dead. Only 
the corpse wears that 
style. 

Some American 
firms prepare mats in 
the United States, 
getting Japanese pro- 
fessors to write the 
copy. Thecopy is 
good, but the layout 
man sometimes for- 
gets that the Japa- 
nese read from right 
to left and that col- 
umns in Japanese pa- 
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pers run opposite to our type columns. 

Personnel for service in the Far East 
should be carefully selected, as the ex- 
pense of sending men to the Far East 
necessitates longer periods of absence 
from this country. Remember, too, that 
a man is unable to show returns for sev- 
eral months, for he is in a country where 
conditions are the reverse of conditions 
here. 


The Selection of Personnel 


ie takes an unusual type of American 
to be willing to remain in the Far East 
for more than a year. Letters home re- 
ceive an answer in from six to seven weeks. 
Prohibition has not yet hit Japan, and 
there is a tendency to imbibe too freely 
at times. As a rule, married men seem 
more contented and do better work. 

I would say that the best course for the 
firm contemplating an entry into the 
Japanese field would be to make contact 
with American organizations that are al- 
ready in the field. Through these there 
should be made a survey to see whether 
the product is salable in that peculiar 
country. If careful investigation shows 
possibilities, then an organization should 
be built on the spot that can attack the 
problems with first-hand knowledge of 
conditions. 

In Japan there is 100 per cent literacy. 
And what is the great medium of adver- 
tising? The newspapers. The Japanese 
are careful readers and returns on adver- 
tising are higher than in this country. 

The Japanese want American products. 
Theirs is not an in- 
dustrial nation, and 
the field is tempting. 
Unlike China, the 
government is stable 
and currency is 
sound. Also, the 
United States buys 
some 60 per cent of 
Japan’s silk, which is 
her chief export com- 
modity. Thus there is 
good will between the 
two countries that 
even the jingoists 
cannot sever and that 
proves a material aid 
in the marketing of 
American goods. 
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White Paint Protects 





and Beautifies this Plan 
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if PAYS 


TO PAINT CONCRETE 


“Fine woolens need fine workmanship and working conditions” declares Mr. Herber 
Harrigan, Superintendent of the Merion Worsted Mills, at Conshohocken. “Attractively 


painting our plant, inside and out, is one of the best ways of securing both. White 


paints make a light, healthy, and attractive mill’. 


Quality paints —Zine Pigment 


Paints—can be as big a factor in quality products, in your plant, as in that of th 
Merion Worsted Mills. The New J ersey Zine Company, manufacturers of zine pigments 


will gladly explain why better paints contain zine oxide or lithopone, or both 






The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


ZINC PIGMI 


ng to Tue New Jers 





> Zinc Sans 


160 Front Street, New York City 


S IN PAINT] 


= Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 


As Seen by 
Raymond Willoughby 
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--NRY FORD'S declared be- 
ef in youth’s complete ap- 
ication of its means is ex- 
ended to all ages by the 
tely observant eye of J. A. 

Snender. In his book, “The America of 

‘olay.’ he writes our new gospel in these 

words, “Never be content with old things 

when new are available. Spend up to and 
income. Don’t be afraid of 

t old fogies call being in debt.” 
the first “Senior Walter Hines Page 

rial Fellow” to benefit under the 

plan organized by the English Speaking 

_ Spender traveled in this coun- 

the Autumn and Winter of 


| 1928. Of our passion for busi- 


yond vour 


he 


Such concentration, such absorption in bus- 
1 to be seen in any other country 
n the world except possibly Germany. 

‘is an obvious emphasis on that 
in his discovery that 750,000 
“scentific salesmen” ring every day at 
2,000,000 doors, and offer goods on the 
leierred or “spaced payment” plan. 


INN? 
s10n 


There will be a million next year, he be- 
leves—and “millions in years to come!” 
lhe sheer weight of those numbers is 


ch to induce amazement in any mind, 

ior Mr. Spender’s information it may 

vell to assure him that bell-ringing is 
special prerogative of direct selling. 
lact is that ringing the bell is a 
nally accredited acknowledgment of 

ess—ol having “arrived” at a definite 
live, whether it be a door, a dowry, 
irectorship, 








er 

i \potor transportation is still in low 

ely ~~ gear by the reckoning of Dr. Miller 
‘eCuntock, of the Harvard University 

ute Bure ? 


| Street Traffic Research. The 


€ seems to focus i is observati 
ont in his observation 


th 


nts 





oy Vehick s capable of carrying five to 

“is at efficient speeds up to 30 miles 
“ith Jon) Orced to drag along in traffic 
‘tele ng “clays at an average speed as 
ree miles an hour.” 


Delay is waste of a kind, and that the 
situation outlined by Dr. McClintock is 
taxing both patience and purse is impres- 
sively accented in the appraisal of the 
time lost at a billion dollars a year. Free 
movement of vehicles is complic d by 
the fact that “the average motor cas oper- 
ating on the streets of our typical Amer- 
ican cities is not using more than 20 per 
cent of its potentiality.” 

It may be unprofitable to dwell on the 
origin of the traffic problem, but certainly 
solution waits for knowledge of the condi- 
tions that make it chronic. In that direc- 
tion public and private investigations are 
making commendable speed. 


T MAY be difficult to get a fair trade-in 
allowance in 1929 on a nineteenth cen- 
tury face, but the $177,001,000 spent last 
year on cosmetics and toilet preparations 





should help old buyers to look at the new 
features of later models without envy. 
As was said in another connection, “It’s 


not the first cost, it’s the upkeep.” 
\V HATEVER may be the national 
situation with regard to ethics and 
morals, the figures on soap consumption 
are big enough to work up a lather of ad- 
miration for the expenditures in behalf of 
cleanliness—$287 ,059,935 in 1927 as com- 
pared with $278,373,107 in 1925. 

But the fact that the 1927 output of 
soft soap was 17,920,000 pounds under 
the 1925 total inay help to explain the 
technique of the lest political campaign. 
With less of their ancient standby avail- 
able for gladhanding, it was plainly ex- 
pedient for the old-school spellbinders to 
give the public the air via radio. 


VERY successful business must sub- 

scribe to the belief that continual 
improvement is the price of leadership, 
yet the application of the yearly model 
idea to “hot dogs” does seem to be get- 
ing a little more directly at the meat of 
the matter. It is Castas Nitalikades, of 





Searsdale, New York, who gives an em- 
phatie fillip to this modern urge toward 
change. The contours of the essential 
Frankfurter can remain what they are; 
it is the roll that may be revised. 

In quest of new design, if not new sub- 





stance, Mr. Nitalikades has gone to Eu- 
rope. It is not his purpose to find a scone 
in London, a new type of pumpernickel 
in Germany, or a delicate pastry in 
France which will be his idea of the 
proper container for the Frankfurter. 
Rather, he hopes to combine the best 
features of the best products of each 
country, and thus create a thing of his 
very own. 

Here is an adventure to inspirit all 
champions of progress—an elasticity to 
change, a reasoned impatience with old 
points of view, an intelligent unwilling- 
ness to exalt “the good old days” beyond 
their worth. Mr. Nitalikades wants a 
new order—and he is determined to pro- 
vide a new means for its hand-to-mouth 
buying. May his “dogs” hold out until 
his dough is made. 


\ HEN an American visitor in Latin 
'Y America resents being called an “In- 
gles,’ or a Canadian carefully explains 
that he is not an American, his listener 
gravely apologizes, seeing little difference 
in the individual, though he is alert to ex- 
ploit their competition. So a writer in 
the London Times Trade Supplement re- 
ports. As he views this international 
situation. 


... The South American certainly respects 
the United States. Each lesser republic 
envies her wealth and power in the same 
way that the country boy dreams of Rocke- 
feller: but the great northern neighbor is 
not trusted. United States’ control of Pan- 
ama, Cuba, Haiti; her armed intervention 
in Costa Rica, Mexico, and Nicaragua, have 
placed too severe a strain on the Monroe 
Doctrine for it to retain any vestige of al- 
truism in their eyes. The American resi- 
dent is welcomed for his capital, person- 
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BUILDING = 


20 Tons of Air... 


circulated every Joly Second. 


... 42 Lostons Newest 
Department Store 


A new chapter was written in Sears, Roebuck mer- 
chandising annals when this beautiful building opened 
its doors. And anew achievement in store ventilation 
was also recorded. Here is an indoor market place 
with an outdoor freeness from C. O. 2. It may be 
alive with shopping enthusiasts. . . but it will always 
be miraculously air-comfortable. 


Twenty Sturtevant fans circulate—every sixty seconds 
—twenty tons of nature’s outdoor air. An indoor at- 
mosphere like this protects the health of the workers, 
sustains shopping eagerness—and means a substantial 
increment in store popularity. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company has supplied ventilating 
equipment for many of the nation’s most progessive 
enterprises—including the Holland Vehicular Tunnel 
under the Hudson River; the George A. Posey Tube 
between Alameda and Oakland, Calif.; the New York 
Life Building and many other notable projects where 
dependable ventilation mean comfort, health... 
sometimes, life itself! 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. «+2 Camden, N. J. «+ Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario «+ Hyde Park, Mass. cvs Sturtevant, Wis. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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HEATING-VENTILATING A 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


When writ 
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Architects: Nimmons, 
Carr and Wright. Me- 
chanical Engineer: Martin 
C. Schwab. Contractors: 
Hegeman-Harris Com- 
pany. Ventilating Con- 
tractors: Anderson Sheet 
Metal Company. Heating 
Contractors: Merrill 
Company. 


ng to B. F. Srverevant Company please mention Nation's Business 








ality and business capacity. Yet whether 

as an official or as an individual! Citizen | 

his first task is to win a confidence not 

freely given, against an unvoiced prejud 
But money talks. British loans, saye for 

refunding purposes, have dried 1) since 

1914. Britain’s past investments jy South 

America have been variously estimated a 

over £800,000,000 sterling. Since the war a sur’ 

the United States has taken Great Pr; . 

place as banker. Twenty Latin Aim, riean 

states borrowed $317,000,000 of new monoy years 

from the United States during 1926 an) Madd 

$335,000,000 more in 1927. In a few yours action 

if the tide of loans continues to flow +} 


“ - ae : » Le oroOWll 
capital sum invested by the United Stut, . 


3 ana? 
public in South America will exceed si). a 
lar commitments from Great Britaiy. 


ice 


tains 


ND the announcement that the United HEAL 
States now has more than 100.000 on the 
miles of gas mains provides a natura! tion 
enough basis for continual nations! ex- simp 
pansion. an iss 


AKING light of a “has been” is easy years. 
but it is well to remember that a 
good many people are drawing interest on 


somebody’s past performance. THE 
fons 

We and woolly as the cowboy may he aul 
seem in the films, he has a more pro- prosp) 
nounced sweet tooth than the Wall Street vear § 
banker, when weighed in the candy bual- progr: 
ance of Theodore W. Bunte, president of lation 


Bunte Brothers, Chicago. By his reckon- 





ORG: 

drive 
in lab 

At 

Amer 
its di 
Ships 
sub-c 
ing, America’s candy bill last year ex- the si 
ceeded $1,000,000,000. With the outpu' of the 
of all manufacturers estimated at 2,50,- lt 
000,000 pounds, every man, woman, anu ton I 
child—if each got the share assigned by of thi 
Mr. Bunte—should have consumed 12 The 
pounds. o yu 
That allotment seems rather low. Too of cit 
many heads must have been counted more ate, | 
than once, but there are always “repeat: or t 
ers” when candy is being handed out, «nt r ' 
the figure, if not the candy, may as well shes 
pass. Every one knows that candy-mak- ‘el 
ing, candy-selling, and candy-giving 1 big = ; 
business, yet its fiscal magnitude does not ae 
have as high a visibility for the consumer Ong 
as for Mr. Bunte, who measures it by 1 C 
500 manufacturers with a capital invest- 
ment of $300,000,000, by its 70,000 work- A N 
ers and their wages of $60,000,000 a year, the 1 
and by its wholesale business of $41) ducer 
000,000 a year. oN 
In the $3,000,000 worth of candy °x- Tt 
ported is food for thought, as well as 10° of A 
the world at large, for it may be that that 
candy will deserve to share the establis!' (| i 
fame of music as the great pacificator— the 
soothing savage breaths and all that sor’ addi 
of thing. As for domestic security, ¢" NC 
anyone doubt the soundness of ‘'° a th 
younger generation as long as It can Col” the | 
sume 220,000,000 pounds of lollipops «\"' IS sp 
all-day suckers? ate ( 





yal 
Congress Looks 
To vard March 


(( ied from page 58) 
« to construction of a new 


Ive J . . . 
‘ cal thr Nicaragua. This is a pro)- 
set, des 1 accomplishment in the 
- _ Representative Martin 
Madd ly before his death urged 
acti new canal, pointing out the 


stion taking place at the 


] 
Pat yma § I, 


Reforming the Calendar 


HEARINGS have been held in the House 
the ¢ on of American participa- 
“ o» international conference for 
_ of the calendar. Here is 
«ie that business men may have to 
» some thought to in the next few 


on 


Highways 

THE usual federal highway appropria- 
fons for distribution to the states will 
he authorized this year. There is good 
prospect, however, that beginning next 
year a more extensive highway building 
program Will be authorized by new legis- 
lation. 


Court Injunctions 


ORGANIZED labor is waging a sustained 
drive for a law to eurb court injunctions 
in labor disputes. 

At its recent annual convention the 
American Federation of Labor expressed 
its disapproval of the substitute for the 
Shipstead bill, which was submitted by a 
sub-committee of the Senate, saying that 
the substitute does not go to the heart 
of the matter. 

It is doubtful that antilabor injunc- 
tion legislation will be an accomplishment 
of this Congress, 

The Norris bill to deprive federal courts 
0! jurisdiction of cases based on diversity 
oi citizenship is still pending in the Sen- 
ate, but no further progress is indicated 
lor the present. 

Bills of a similar nature by Senator 
Wagner, of New York, and Representa- 
we LaGuardia, of New York, help to 
make this issue of eurbing the federal 
‘ourts an outstanding question in this 


Court of Administrative Justice 
A NEW bill affecting the structure of 


he ted ral judiciary has just been intro- 
’ “thang Senate by Senator Norris, 
Ns uid ery ate a United States Court 
i, strative Justice and transfer to 
ob be: lunctions of the Court of 
the “dhe Court of Customs Appeals, 
wi wt Ol Tax Appeals and certain 
““uonal jurisdiction, 

will be made to pass the bill 
the oe —_ significance attaches to 
spon tl because of the fact that it 
ite Conn 1 by the chairman of the Sen- 

Mitee on Judiciary. 


Cuced 7 
AUCP In 


No effort 


Mn this SESS 


rate, we can 
write off the 
tructor in less 
than ayear”. 
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‘ore MAN, with the Tructor is doing all the inside 

transportation work, and doing it in half the time 
that two men used to take. We’re saving $12.40 a day 
in labor costs alone.” 

That was the report of a plant superintendent to his 
Se few weeks after the purchase of an Elwell- 

arker Tructor. 

Transporting six pound roofing tile units in loads of 
2000 pounds from machines to steam room to storage 
rack was the job assigned to the Tructor. 

Scores of small plants are finding that they too can re- 
duce handling costs through the use of Elwell-Parker 
Tructors—and in similar proportion to the larger plants. 
In nine cases out of ten, the cost of the Trucitor will be 
written off at the end of the first year—from savings 
made possible by reduced handling cost. 


Your nearest Elwell-Parker representative can quote you _nu- 
merous cases where this has been done. Whatever your handling 
problem, there is an E-P Tructor type and size to fit your needs, 
Call your local office or write direct to us. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4251 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


TRUCTORS 
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ELWELL- PARKER 


PIONEERS IN ELECTRIC TRUCTOR MANUFACTURE 


When writing to Tue Evwett-Parxer Exectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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DICTAPHONE 
im your room 








im any hotel 





im any One 
of 143 cities 


A Dictaphone instantly available right in your 
hotel room, where you can unload your mind with 
ease and convenience. Reports, orders, letters— 
all off your chest in no time. 





Se { . 
Trsm ® SAS MATEME wan 
“(Beara 


COLume,, 








From your hotel, or at the end of the train run, 
the local Dictaphone office will collect and promptly 
transcribe your records, 


“me DIC TAPAONE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 





When writing to DictaPHo> 
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Dictaphone will be furnished 
you right in your room, in any hotel, in any 
one of 143 cities, free of charge. Just call 
the Dictaphone office in the city in which 
you are stopping. Or while en route on the 
train you can dictate to your Dictaphone 
carried in a handy, compact carrying case. 
Thus you can keep step with the matters 
that pop up as you go along. Letters, 
memos, instructions... dispatched on the 
spot. Not put off until you get back. Not 
waiting to stare you in the face “en masse.” 


UNAS ANAS You can choose between having the 


The light-weight Portable Dictaphoneenables you local Dictaphone office do the transcrib- 


to dictate en route. Memos, énstructions, corre- 
spondence—all the detail of dictation finished be- 


fore you reach your destination—free to go ahead ing for you, at cost, or letting them for- 


with the business at hand. 








ward your dictated cylinders in Safety 
Mailing Cartons, to your own secretary. 


Mailing the coupon below will bring 
you the full facts on Dictaphone Travel 
Service. Or, if you are not familiar with 





this machine, it is the means of placing a 
Dictaphone at your desk on a free trial. 
Without obligation, of course. 





Get the facts today! 





. 
of > 
¥ 


EVIRSVINSV IESE: 
Perhaps you would rather have your own secre- 
tary at the home office type the work. Just phone 


the Dictaphone man and he will mail the records New York, N. Y. 
to her in Safety Mailing Cartons. 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation NB-1 


ompily Graybar Building, 


0 Send me full information about Dictaphone Travel Service. 


C You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. 











1 ---. and double your 1S aes pate ae 3, a : 
e ability to get things done :.--.. nai siieiinateaal 


PORATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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Is Selling So Easy 


that you can afford to be a banker 
on the side? 


Many firms with resources ample for all their needs make regular 
use of C. I. T. financing service for the assurance that every detail 
of instalment sales will be attended to by specialists leaving them 
free to concentrate on the main task of selling. 


They realize that examining credits, discounting paper, keeping up 
with changes in the law, and making instalment collections is a 
business in itself which can be handled much better for them by 
C. I. T., a national financing company with 20 years of experience. 





' C. I. T. cooperates with manufacturer clients in working out a 
complete selling plan. It also offers a quick market to firms having 
on hand suitable deferred payment paper, in any amount, which they 
may wish to convert from ‘‘notes receivable’ into “cash on hand’, 







OMMERCIAL Jnvestment JRust 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 





Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York... Chicago...San Francisco...Toronto...London...Berlin 
Havana...Buenos Aires...Offices in more than 100 Cities 
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BANKERS TO INDUSTRY EVERY 





Inquiries ave invited from all 
interested in offering their 
customers the opportunity to 
acquire new equipment upon 


sound instalment terms. 


Ask about C.LT. Plan for 


Agricultural Machinery 
Aircraft 
Automobiles | 
Baking Machinery 
Boats ; 
Bottling Machinery) 
Contractors’ Equipment 
Conveyors 

Dairy Machinery 
Electric Appliances 
Embossing Machines 
Furniture 

Garage Equipment 
Gas Equipment 
Hotel Furnishings 
Newspaper Presses 
Oil and Gas Heaters 
Organs : 
Pattern Machinery 
Pianos, Phonographs 
Printing Machinery 
Radios 

Refrigerators 

Saw Mill Machinery 
Store Fixtures 
Textile Machinery 
Theatre Equipment 
Washing Machines 
Welding Machinery 
X-ray Machines 

and many other products 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $42,000,000, 


Company manufactures 
and distributes farm machinery. A typi- 
cal recent sale covered two tractors, clover 
huller, and thresher totaling $1,650. 
The customers, joint proprietors of a 200 
acre farm, paid part cash and gave notes 
for the balance. The seller used C. I. T. 
service to investigate credits, discount the 
paper and attend to collections, thus free- 
ing his office of much detail and reserving 
his regular credit lines for the direct needs 
of bis own business. 







































When writing t 





o CommerctaL INvestMeNtT Trust Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


T EACH intermediate reaction in 
stock prices in the prolonged 
cycle of bull markets, the 
question of when the big break 

|| come recurs. 
(he inquiry presupposes that the na- 

s business will necessarily revert to 

earlier status and that the economic 
inces have been ephemeral. It over- 

-s the fact that America has come 
ce in an economic sense, and has be- 

| to eash in on the foresight of pio- 
Irrespective of intermediate periods of 
ls and recessions, Irving Fisher, pro- 
vr of economics of Yale University, 
takes issue with the view that a 
major decline in the near future is 


game, gambling ignorantly and individ- 
ually upon stock prices, being badly 
stung.” 

Doctor Fisher believes in scientific in- 
vesting in common stocks through the aid 
of skilled investment counsel or of well 
directed investment trusts. 


NTIL last Spring, it was commonly 

assumed that declining interest rates 
constituted a primary cause of the up- 
ward swing of stock prices, but the ad- 
vance outlasted easy money. Despite 
liquidating periods in February, June and 
early December, representative industrial 
stocks showed an advance in 1928 of 56 


fully discounted realized gains in assets 
and in earning power. The 1928 advance 
was largely in anticipation of future bene- 
fits, and speculation centered on unregu- 
lated industries in which the prospects 
were deemed brightest. 

The railroads, on the other hand, are 
minutely regulated, and are restricted in 
earning power to what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission thinks is a fair re- 
turn. Under the Transportation Act of 
1920, the railroads are required to turn 
over to the Government one half of the 
earnings in excess of six per cent on prop- 
erty value. As a result of price move- 
ments of the last year, railroad stocks are 
as a class cheaper than industrials 
in terms of established earning 





inevitable. It is his conviction 
that common stocks will remain 
ir some time at this higher alti- 
The bulls refer to conditions 
which they believe justify high 
tock prices as a new era, and, in 
liscussing the nature of the new 
status, Professor Fisher points out: 
“The rise in intrinsie value of se- 
curities of corporations is due to 
the fact that in America both capi- 
and labor have in the last five 
vears demonstrated what can be 
lone to increase and improve pro- 
duction by eliminating waste 
through invention, superior organi- 
zation, better methods and team- 
work. In short, American business 
lias been applying, on a grand scale, 
the doctrines of scientific manage- 
ment laid down by Frederic C. Tay- 


“The increase in production and 
in real income in the United States 
is unparalleled in the world’s his- 
tory. In this increase in real in- 
come is a solid measure of justifica- 
tion for the higher plateau on which 
the stock market rests today, since 
it records a gain in the intrinsic 
value of the securities of corpora- 

“The high plateau on which the 
stock market now moves is, there- 
‘ore, a result of improved order and 
ethciency in American business.” 
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HARRIS &@ EWING 


J. W. POLE, Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his annual report to 
Congress, strongly objects to en- 
actment of legislation which 
would permit state governments 
to tax shares of national banks 
at rates higher than those im- 
posed upon competing banks. 
Several bills aimed at this safe- 
guard are now pending 
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power and known tangible assets. 


HE main energy for the ad- 

vance in stocks, in my opinion, 
flowed from the abundant evidence, 
after the war, of America’s new 
primacy in world finance and trade. 
The selection of favored securities 
was not undiscriminating; opera- 
tors picked stocks of the best man- 
aged and most prosperous corpora- 
tions, which they regarded as the 
instruments through which Amer- 
ica’s new economic preeminence 
would be expressed. 

Apart from the significant im- 
provement in the science of man- 
agement under the stimulus of Her- 
bert Hoover’s campaign for the 
elimination of economic waste, 
mergers and consolidations height- 
ened the command of leaders over 
opportunities for increasing busi- 
ness profits. The remarkable de- 
velopment of new industries, such 
as the automobile, radio and air- 
plane trades, meant important ad- 
ditional production, which aug- 
mented the aggregate purchasing 
power. 

The fruits of mass production 
were passed along to purchasers 
who lacked the cash to pay for 
them, but who were allowed to ac- 
quire commodities on credit in ac- 
cordance with the new forms of in- 
stalment selling. High-pressure sell- 








_ Even an optimist, such as Doctor 
Fisher, recognizes that the dangers 
imateur dabbling in the market are 
extremely great at a time when the gen- 
cral level of security prices is so high. 
_ loday,” he warned in the Herald 
] 2une Magazine, “it is more than ever 
venilous for the single individual to ‘play 
ie market,’ pitting his unaided judgment 
“inst the collective intelligence of the 
00's of professional traders. Cases will 
teclir Trequently of the last bettor at the 


per cent, and closed the year at more than 
three times the figures at which they 
were quoted at the beginning of 1922. 
In 1928, railroad stocks, which in the 
previous six years had paralleled the price 
trend of industrials, lagged far behind, 
and showed a net advance for the year 
of scarcely five per cent. The reason for 
the disparity lay largely in the fact that 
prior to 1928 stock prices had already 


ing and intensive advertising found 
new and additional outlets for the 
steadily rising output of factories. 
Conditions were favorable to big busi- 
ness, which became relatively more in- 
fluential at the expense of little and less 
efficiently managed business enterprises. 
Efficient business flourished all the more 
because of the active cooperation of the 
Federal Government through the De- 
partment of Commerce, by the increas- 


ing usefulness of trade associations, and 











Southern iron and stecl are Suarantecs of cone- 


tinued American industrial expansion. 


Two and a half billion tons of workable ore lie 
in Southern states, flanked by ample supplies 
of coal and limestone. Half a hundred furnaces 
now operate in the Birmingham district; one 
railroad counts fifty-seven steel and iron plants 
alons its Southern lines; six Southern states mine 
seven million tons of ore and produce four and 


a half million tons of pig iron annually. 


Iron and steel manufacturing is but one phase 
of expanding Southern industry ... but one 
reason why the South is attracting foresighted 


investors. 


Caldwell & Company, southern investment 
bankers, understand sound Southern security 
values. “Shares in The South, Inc.’’, a man- 
agement type of investment trust, is suggested 
for those desirous of sharing in Southern growth. 


Full details may be had by writings. 


We Bank on the South + 2 


CALDWELL &® COMPANY 
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ALEXANDER & DOWELL 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PATENT, TRADE-MARK, AND 
COPYRIGHT CAUSES 

(MR, ARTHUR E. DOWELL, LL.M.) j 

(MR. ARTHUR E. DOWELL, JR., LL.B.) | 

| 


INCOME TAX, CLAIMS, AND 
MATTERS OF GENERAL PRACTICE 


| 
(MR. A. LESLIE JACKSON, LL.M.) 



















TRIAL | 
ween ISWEEKS | | 
EAR ISCENTS 
Your neighbors know the Pathfinder and you will like | | 
it—the every week news digest from the Nation's he 
Center. Bright, interesting, dependable. different— | 
nothing else like it. Washington gossip, politics, sci- | 
ence, travel, fun, lots of pictures, instruction, enter- 
tainment. Trial'l3 weeks--13 big issues--only 15c 
or $1 for full year--52 issues. Send now. Address |; 
Pathfinder, ept.61, Washington. D.C. 
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teel and Iron manufacture is 
gaining steadily in the South 








Trifle ML 


400 Union Street 
Nashville « Tenn. 
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Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham Jacksonville 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Here is an easy cutting stenci 
which gives clean, clear-cut letters, 
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rate stylus reproduction of art, 
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send an Arlac Dry Stencil Free. 
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by a more tolerant attitude toward tr<:. 
on the part of the Attorney-Gener,| 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

The battle against inefficiency has . 
been carried into the field of retaj} , 
tribution, which has been marked |: 
striking increase in chain systems, Thy 
developments encouraged speculation 
the rise in chain-store stocks, 

Another striking development has |), 
the increasing use of electricity. ) 
use of electricity in this push-button »., 
has been gaining at the rate of 15 ye 
cent a year, and the adoption of metho: 
for physical interconnection of power 


| plants and of financial mergers has stiny1 
| lated profit making. 





The field for speculation and jnyest- 
ment has been further broadened by th 
tendency of hitherto close corporations 
to sell securities to the general public. 
Enterprises were accordingly grouped in- 
to larger units, the securities of which 


| became readily marketable. The process 
| of public financing, which brought height- 
| ened prestige, was regarded as a develop- 


ment justifying a more liberal capitaliz:- 
tion of earnings. 

Another stimulus has come from 
fact that corporate dividends have ris: 
even more rapidly than corporate earn 
ings. The latter have shown some i1 
regularity, declining sharply in 1927 | 
low the 1926 standard, and recovering 
in 1928, particularly in the second hali 
the year. 

Altered vogues in the realm of inves'- 
ments also have stimulated the dem: 
for common stocks. It has become fa) 
ionable to buy common stocks, rathe 
than bonds, for long-term investments ! 
individuals. ; 

Reduction of the United States «i 
at the rate of a billion dollars a year ha- 
swollen the reservoir of capital which ha: 


| sought outlets. 





HE intelligentsia of the business worl 

—the statisticians of great enterprise 
—have banded together in an organiz:- 
tion known as the Conference of 5tats- 
ticians in Industry. They meet monthly 
under the auspices of the National 1n- 
dustrial Conference Board, and swa)) 
ledger experiences. 

This group will be singularly in pos 
session of the current facts concermn: 
that dynamic thing called business. Leail- 
ership requires data—and more. Rea! 
leaders add to the facts a sense of destiny. 
which is compounded of imagination a) 


eourag 
courage. 


EVER before has the general publi 
N become so absorbed in the ticks ‘ 
the stock ticker. : 

A measure of this new interest may ! 
found even in liberal weeklies, church 
publications, and radical propaga ndis 
sheets, which are now commenting on the 
street where money grows—to use Gare 
Garrett’s vivid phrase. 


yt 


URING Hoover’s administration, 
is likely that an attempt will D' 
made to translate into revised federal Jaw 
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CoMMERCIAL GREDIT 
Plans 


GommerctAL CREDIT 
deferred payment plans 
cover every sound field 
of instalment marketing. 
Automobiles, boats, ma- 
chinery of all kinds, equip- 
ment in general, refriger- 
ating units, heating plants, 
electrical appliances, store 
and office fixtures—more 
than a score of such broad 
classifications, including 
thousands of individual 
products, fall within their 
scope. 

q Through the purchase 
of receivables in general 
—open accounts, notes, 
acceptances — Commercial 
Credit Companies provide 
manufacturers and _  job- 
bers alike, with ample 
working funds at all times. 


G Commercial Credit Ser- 
vice operates internation- 
ally. It blankets the 
North American continent 
through a chain of nearly 
four hundred offices and 
representatives. It reaches 
out to Europe, Asia, Afri- 
ca, Australia and South 
America and is being ex- 
tended to every market of 
the world where conditions 
justify its introduction. 


HE ASSOCIATION of sterling worth with Chrysler 

products in the public mind is no mere coincidence. 
Distinguished from the first by charm of line, roadability, 
ease of handling, ruggedness, perennial up-to-dateness of 
appearance, the Chrysler line has thoroughly earned this 
universal measure of respect. 


The international service of Commercial Credit Companies 
—whose deferred payment plan is approved throughout the 
world by the Chrysler Corporation—sustains Chrysler pres- 
tige in this all-important field. 


Commercial Credit Companies offer purchasers of Chrysler 
products the advantages of this most convenient and attrac: 
tive deferred payment plan—a plan assuring every feature 
of protection that vast resources and long commercial bank- 
ing experience can provide. 


Ask any Chrysler dealer or the nearest Commercial Credit 
office for details. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANIES 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
Cash Capital and Surplus *32,F500,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY «+ «© » © «© + «+ Baltimore 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION + + « + + New York 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST - + +: + © » «© + + Chicago 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, Inc. «+ + + © «© 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY «+ « «© «© = 

KEMSLEY, MILLBOURN & CO,, Lid. + + + + + «© New York 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS + + + «+ «+ + «+ Baltimore 


New Orleans 


San Francisco 











When writing to Commerctat Crentr Companies please mention Nation’s Business 
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A New York bank 


. strong in foreign markets 





HE PROBLEM of keeping distri- 

bution in pace with mass produc- 
tion is turning manufacturers all over 
the country towards foreign markets. 
Consequently they are being con- 
fronted more and more with problems 
involving international business trans- 


actions 


The Equitable has the facilities to 
handle these foreign transactions for 
you. Read the column at the right ... 
then send for our booklet,“ Equitable 


Service.” 


THE EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
il BROAD STREET 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
Madison Avenue at 79th Street 40 Worth Street 


District Representatives : 


Philadelphia + Baltimore * Atlanta * San Francisco + hicago 


Foreign Ofices: London * Paris * Mexico City 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


© E.T.C. of N.Y., 1929 





Madison Avenue at 28th Street 





The value of a 
New York 
Banking 
Connection with 
The Equitable 


50% of the country’s 
imports are cleared 
through the port of 
New York. 

The Equitable offers 
exceptional facilities for 
financing foreign pur- 
chases through import 
letters of credit and can 
be of assistance by pay- 
ing duties on imports 
and arranging for clear- 
ance of goods. 

New York is the pri- 
mary market for the 
purchase of foreign cur- 
rencies. It is common 
practice that payment 
of drafts drawn under 
import letters of credit 
shall be made in New 
York funds. 


The Equitable is one 
of the leading American 
banks in the purchase 
and sale of foreign ex- 
change. 


Foreign offices of 
New York banks play 
an important part in 
American world trade. 


The Equitable has 
offices in London, Paris, 
Mexico City and, 
through a subsidiary 
company, in Shanghai 
and Hongkong. Through 
these offices and thou- 
sands of correspondents, 
The Equitable promptly 
furnishes current for- 
eign trade and credit in- 
formation, and can 
easily arrange funds to 
meet emergency demands 
of customers buying 
abroad. Banks and 
bankers of all countries 
are familiar with Equi- 
table commercial and 
travelers’ letters of credit. 


New York is the se- 
curity market of the 
country and one of the 
principal security mar- 
kets of the world. 


The Equitable’s main 
office, directly opposite 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change, is in constant 
contact with all impor- 
tant security markets. 
Customers receive 
prompt quotations and 
efficient execution of 
orders. 











When writir gto 


— - Re = , , ~ 
Tue Equrraste Trust Company or New York please mention Nation’s B 


usiness 











the changed public opinion toward 
ness. Among business executives <))1} 
ment seems to be forming in favor of » 
modernization of the antitrust laws. 
That this movement is reaching fryj- 
tion was suggested by recognition that }; 
exists by the opposition. Amos Pinchot. 
traditional foe of big business and drem- 
er of an improved social order, makes +| 
subjoined prophecy in The Nation: 
“On the whole, forecasting Mr. Hooy- 
er’s attitude by the philosophy of his 
‘American Individualism,’ which is mor 
a plea for privilege than for individual- 
ism, it seems probable that a concerte | 
drive against the Sherman Law—the Big 


- Lift that big business, and particularly 


the oil group, demands—will take plac 
within the year; that monopoly, beneath 
the warming rays of presidential 
proval, will bring forth new and abundant 
fruit; that the public utilities interests 
will consolidate their power, defeating 
government operation of Muscle Shoals 
and Boulder Dam, and, no doubt, escap- 
ing effective regulation, since effective 
regulation of privately-owned utilities 
does not, and for sufficient reasons, prob- 
ably never will exist, and finally at the 
end of four years Mr. Hoover, having 
by righteous and legal means done mor 
for plutocracy than ever Mr. Harding 
did by winking at villainies, will again be 
the choice of a nation gone serenely Bab- 
bitt.” 

Perhaps one reason why the nation has 
“gone serenely Babbitt” is because busi- 
ness men have been widely scattering the 
fruits of prosperity among the multitudes, 
who were offered as an alternative by 
critics of business only flamboyant 
phrases. 

Despite its crudities, the Sherman Law 
has served an historic purpose, and when 
and if it is revised there should be set up) 
in its place adequate assurance that busi- 
ness corporations will proceed along so- 
cially useful lines. 


]% conection with the rising interest 1 
common stocks as long term inve=t- 
ments, the experience of the Sun Life A+ 
surance Company of Canada is pertinen' 
During the last five years, the Sun Lit 
has gradually increased its holdings 0! 
common stocks, which now constitute the 
largest item in the investment portfoli 
of the company. 

The company has voluntarily adopte: 
the principle of not purchasing mor 
than ten per cent of a corporation’s con- 
mon shares. ‘ 

T. B. Macauley, the veteran who heads 
the company, in disclosing the philosophy 
behind the company’s investment Op- 
erations, pointed out: 

“T would not have you suppose that 
we ever speculate. We do not. . . . When 
we buy a stock we buy for permanent 
investment; we buy to keep, and w 
never sell merely because the market 
value may have risen to a high figure. 

“We confine our stock purchases to 
only such corporations as are among th 
largest and strongest on the continent. 
In Canada, we are already a large stock- 
holder in practically all of our best com- 
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The SMALL Town 








Offers a Logical Next Step 
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W! TH competition setting the market 


price of a manufactured commodity, 
production costs govern the margin of 
profit. In planning for the future develop- 
ment of his business, the manufacturer 
must face the need of lowering production 
costs. To organizations which are already 
producing at maximum efficiency, the next 
logical step in cost reduction is offered by 
the small town. 

In the small town a manufacturer may 
obtain land for factory sites at a cost con- 
siderably lower than he would have to pay 
in a big city. Transportation is rapid and 
shipping terminals uncongested. An elec- 
tric power supply, comparable in quality 
to that offered in metropolitan centers, is 
available for industrial use. Living costs 


are lower and consequently labor costs are 
lower; and the small town’s living condi- 
tions make for a healthier and happier 
status for workers. More than three thou- 
sand small and medium-sized towns in 
twenty-eight states are supplied with elec- 
tric power by the Middle West Utilities 
System. Somewhere in this broad territory 
which they cover, are towns offering ad- 
vantages to your particular industry. For 
your information, the Industrial Develop- 
ment Department of the Middle West 
Utilities Company has surveyed this terri- 
tory and will be glad to supply information 
definitely applicable to your business. Ad- 
dress Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, Middle West Utilities Company, 72 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 


¢ @.- PA NX 








When writing to Mioptp West Uritities Company please mention Nation’ 


s Business 
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Busy—He takes a short-cut 
to sound investments 


—so can you 


In these “high pressure” days 
vou must make every working 
minute count. Instead of shop- 
ping leisurely as you did a decade 
ago, you now Save time by set- 
tling on one reliable house in each 
line—be it clothing, jewelry, fur- 
The 
National City Company makes 
it easy for you to handle your in- 


niture, or investments. 





vestments on this time-and- 
worry-saving principle. It main- 
tains offices in over fifty leading 
American cities for the conven- 
ience of busy men. Just telephone 
our office nearest you when you 
have funds to invest or wish 
market quotations or other in- 
vestment information. Ourexper- 


ienced men will gladly help you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 




























Acondensed set of health rules——many of which may 
beeasily followed right in your own home,or whiletrave 
eling. You will find inthislittle booka wealthof informa. 
tion about food elements and their relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
“Sg Effective weight control diets, acidand bland 
+t % diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 
“| diets used in the correction of various 
: chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 


and address on card will bring it 
i cost or obligation. 
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Health Extension Bureau 
424 Good Health Bidz., Battle Creek, Michizam | 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
| 6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
| Complete—Delivered in New York 


ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 


| A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
| HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. New York City 
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panies. In the United States, where wo 
have a more extensive choice, only soe 
40 corporations have so far been select] 
as sufficiently outstanding to be put on 
our authorized list for common s| 
purchases. 

“Companies in the industrial gr 
must have great reserves accumulate: 
from the profits of previous years a 
also must now be outstanding and us- 


| ually dominating in their respective 


fields. 

“Such corporations have their roots 
deep in the industrial life of the nation 
and may be said almost to have become 
part of the nation itself. The nation can- 
not grow and prosper without their grow- 
ing and prospering. 

“By confining our selections to th 
greatest and strongest corporations on 
the continent, our investments naturally 
have such safety and stability that risk 
may almost be said to be eliminated and 
we can, in addition, in the case of com- 
mon stock, look forward with entire con 
fidence to the increase of dividends ani 
other financial extras which the future is 
likely to have in store for us.” And Mr. 
Macauley adds “we have not been disap 
pointed.” 

In 1919, the Sun Life holdings of com- 
mon stocks represented 3.6 per cent oi 
its entire investments. Common stocks 
now constitute half the company’s secur- 
ity holdings. 





HE experience of this Canadian com- 

pany will be watched with interest, 
especially by those who desire a liberall- 
zation of American laws concerning lite 
insurance investments. 

Although New York insurance com- 
panies may not acquire common shares, 
they were authorized by a recent amend- 
ment to the insurance law to buy obliga- 
tions and preferred stocks of companie= 
incorporated in this country that have 
earned during each of the five years Im- 
mediately preceding such investment th 
equivalent of four per cent on the par 
value of the entire capital stock outstand- 
ing. 

Companies, like the Sun Life, which 
are permitted to buy common stocks 
would be in a position eventually to 1s- 
sue a radically new type of insurance 
policy, payable in purchasing power, 
rather than in dollars. 

Insurance policies in their present form 
have the disadvantage of bonds in that 
they promise only a stipulated number 0! 
dollars of uncertain purchasing power. — 

On the other hand, the investor in di- 
versified common stocks, according to 
Kenneth Van Strum, invests in purchas- 
ing power, and assures himself in the fu- 
ture a definite economic place in the com- 
munity. 

It ought to be feasible for life insurance 
companies to work out a purchasing 
power policy, in accordance with an index 
number, which the contract would desig- 
nate as a measure of purchasing power. 

Until such an innovation is made, all 
those who acquired their present insur- 
ance policies before the war should un- 






d that they are 50 per cent under- 
because of the new level of com- 


prices. 


ntion the road to fortune? The 

ficial observer thinks so, but only 

tional inventor becomes affluent. 

nomies of invention have been 

ngly formulated by Dr. Lowell J. 

(' ssistant professor of sociology of 
versity of Michigan. 

Carr, having just completed a 
of 137 American inventors, reports 
sore than 22 per cent of American 
nventors began with a household device 
some electrical apparatus, that 5.6 per 
sent began with an article of wearing ap- 
rel, and that 1.8 per cent started out 
with some form of prime mover. 

“Inventors, on the average, spend one 
vear, eight months, and three days on 
their latest inventions,” Dr. Carr re- 
vealed. “Usually the average man in- 
vents over a period of 16 years and the 
average income from his inventions is 
43725 a week. Inventors believe that 
other persons have received 13 times as 
much from their inventions as the in- 
ventors themselves.” 

Most inventors have no desire for mon- 
etary gain when they begin work on a 
problem, according to Dr. Carr, who says 
they are interested only in working out 
He asserted that the 
more business inventors have had to do 
with the patent office, the higher the dis- 
sitisfaction was among them. 


HE manufacturing of new millionaires 

has been an interesting phase of the 
post-war American economic scene. The 
number increased from 7,000 in 1914 to 
between 30,000 and 40,000 in 1928, ac- 
cording to Carl Snyder, statistician of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
who made the subjoined illuminating 
comment: 

“Possibly half or more of these (new 
millionaires) have been created by the 
violent debasement in the value of the 
currency which has taken place since the 
beginning of the war. A considerable 
part of the present number must be due, 
also, to the enormous rise in the value of 
securities since the war and to colossal 
manipulation in security values, incom- 
parably the greatest gamble the world 
has ever known, 

“When fortunes can be made by gam- 
bling in pieces of paper, of what attrac- 
ton are the unique virtues of industry, 
sobriety and thrift? These are tempo- 
tarily thrown into the discard, reluct- 
antly and diseontentedly to be resumed 
when the house of cards has tumbled.” 


BEMEF that the so-called gambling 

orgy in Wall Street is socially danger- 
ous has led Sen. William H. King of Utah 
” introduce in the Senate a bill (S. 4925) 
*° prevent the use of the mails and other 
“ommunication facilities in furtherance of 
marginal or bueket shop transactions. In 
“xpounding his viewpoint, Senator King 
tecently wrote me as follows: 

This bill is to be supplemented by an- 
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Trust Company Resources 
22 Billions 


ECENTLY published figures show that the 
trust companies of the United States have 
total resources of approximately 22 billion dollars 
—nearly a third of the total resources of a// the 
banks of the nation. This is a gain of about 13 


billion dollars in ten years. 


These figures are significant of the rapidly- 
growing appreciation of the distinctive and essen- 
tial services rendered by these institutions. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York, with resources of more than 





one billion dollars and 





capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of more 
than one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, mumbers 
among its customers 
many of the largest 
business organizations 
of the country. 


Weinvite executives 
to discuss their bank- 
ing and trust require- 
ments with us. 


The three buildings comprising our Main 
Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 








140 Broadway 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
RREREDEERIEREER EN comm 


Whe.. writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention Nation's Business 
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0A Financial Axiom 


. is one simple equation which is a finan- 
cial certainty for the men and women who are 
doing the work of America today. It is this: 


Coatinuous Saving plus Scientific Investing 
equals Assured Financial Independence. 


Your thrifty determination to win financial success 
in this land of opportunity, coupled with the aid of 
a capable investment banking house are the factors 
necessary to obtain the desired results. 


Write now for our folder —N—2 
‘*How WE Arp Investors,” or, better still, 
let us talk it over with you in person 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 
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other measure which seeks to prevent 
banks connected with the Federal p.. 
serve System from extending credi; 

making loans for marginal transactioy. 

“Two or three years ago I made a), ; 
vestigation and was advised that the 
overwhelming number of transactions oy 
the New York Stock Exchange 
marginal ones and that the majority 
persons who bought on margins lost thei; 
investments. The recent orgy in stock 
transactions furnishes proof that son, 
legislation is needed to curb this species 
of gambling which is not for the publi 
welfare.” 

Speaking before the Conference of Bot- 
ter Business Bureaus in Chicago on Se))- 
tember 19 last, I warned that such }ills 
would no doubt follow the excited }))\| 
speculation in Wall Street. 

“Unless the public tempers its specu- 
lative ardor,” I admonished, “there is » 
potential danger that well-meaning }ui 
misguided reformers may attempt to re- 
strict the freedom of financial market: 
by patent medicine legislation. . . It is 
not inconceivable that the same spirit 
which led to legal prohibition of liquo: 
might be invoked to place a ban on speci- 
lation. It is a dangerous tendency to 
stamp as illegal all human practices 
which are capable of abuse.” 

The proposed antimarginal bill, if 
adopted, would tend to shift the business 
from legitimate houses to bootlegging 
financiers. No member of Congress 
should form an opinion on such legisla- 
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tion without studying what occurred in 











BEDAUX CLIENT IS NOW EX- 
TENDING BEDAUX LABOR 
CONTROL TO THE TWENTY-SIXTH 
PLANT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION. BEDAUX LABOR 
MEASUREMENTS ARE DIRECTLY 
COMPARABLE REGARDLESS OF 
MANUFACTURING METHODS, 
TYPE OF LABOR OR WAGE LEVELS. 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 


nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ’ ’ ’ 
Today, this principle is A apd 


under his personal control in industrial plants. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO, 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 
CHICAGO 
CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 
TURIN, ITALY 
DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, o. x. H. 

HANNOVER, GERMANY 


THECHAS E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Jwc. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Germany as a result of similar laws, 
passed in 1896 and for the most part re- 
pealed a decade later. 

On request I shall be glad to give read- 
ing references concerning the German 
fiasco which attempted to abolish mar- 
ginal speculation, short selling, and other 
financial practices. I am skeptical of at- 
tempts to abolish suckers through legis- 
lation. 


N connection with the revolution in re- 
tailing that is under way, the forma- 
tion of the Hahn Department Stores, 
Inc., which starts out with 22 established 
department stores, is an interesting eX- 
periment. 

Lew Hahn, who for a decade was man- 
aging director of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, a trade association, 
told me: 

“We are not visualizing the type ©! 
chain that the public is accustomed to 
think of. We shall not paint all the stores 
red or blue, and seek to standardize them. 
We shall not call the individual store- 
Hahn stores—which would be an ego- 
tistical gesture—but shall operate them 
under existing names, which we think 
have great good will and going-conce™! 
value. Ours is more a system than ‘ 
chain. It is really a management trust. 

Mr. Hahn revealed that the main prod- 
lem is to develop competent operatin: 


chased by the holding company merely 
to get the services of the two men 1! 
command. 
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A Tale of Two 
Senator-Farmers 


ntinued from page 29) 
breeders and dairymen would 
ne terrorized by the profes- 
‘stem,’ which largely profits by 
, prevailing processes. One has only 
., read the necessarily hurried hearings 
+ are held by congressional commit- 
) pass upon these appropria- 
ote that the chief witnesses for 


nons 


Jhe system may be catalogued as the 
heneficiaries of the ‘operating expenses.’ 
“Men assume to speak for American 
jairymen and farmers who actually know 
no more about the tuberculin test or 


pout the relation of bovine tubercu- 
iosis to human health than a street gamin 
knows about Confucius, Legislators, in 
misplaced confidence, accept in good 
‘ith the assertions of these persons. 

“For these reasons the stock breeding 
nd dairying business of the country has 
heen wickedly harassed for years, in- 
‘ead of helped, and the costly restric- 
‘ions are becoming more and more in- 
sifferable. The surest, if not the only 
means of relief that may be applied is 
for the breeders and dairymen who are 
constantly mumbling and grumbling 
mong themselves to organize a real fight 
in the country for a reformation of the 
existing system. 

“They should not be afraid to resist 
and rebuke official insolence. They should 
no longer tolerate professional ‘bullies’ 
it permit their interests to be betrayed 
it state and national eapitols by profes- 
sional agencies more interested in their 
pay than in service.” 





Here ends the agricultural part of this 
article. A postseript, however, totally 
unrelated to farming, is necessary to 
complete it and to vindicate Senator 
Couzens’ reputation for sound business 
judgment. 

Fast-growing Detroit has been ex- 
panding until it has almost reached the 
Couzens’ farm. When the Senator con- 
sidered selling it recently, appraisers es- 
timated the farm to be worth approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. And the farm, with 
all its improvements and losses, has cost 
om a ae $300,000. A little over 

) profit! As a farmer, Sen- 
ator Couzens is a great realtor. 








Psychological Coinage 


N English guinea is only one shilling, 


» or <4 cents, more than an English 
— Hence at first glance it seems fool- 
‘“" to have two measures of value so nearly 


alike, 


_ But English merchants find a dis- 
enka hological advantage in using the 
co ‘o mark prices of articles in show 
vindows, 

age, “ Woman will enter a store to 
she a ote a 19 guineas when 
“Tight have been fri 

4 Drice of frightened away by 


20 pounds, 
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Economie Reports 


American Appraisals are fre- 
quently made to include eco- 
nomic reports setting forth 
not only the cost of reproduc- 
tion and sound value of the 
physical property, but a com- 
plete survey of the business 
from every angle which will 
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An Investment Trust 


This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 


|| FiscalCorporation,sets up astand- 


the bonds, preferred and common 
ie general investment 

trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compiled from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 

| used. A summary of each company, 
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including its latest available 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the purchase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on their business letter head. Ask 


for booklet 2-R. 
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Busy—He takes a short-cut 
to sound investments 


—so can you 


In these “high pressure” days 
vou must make every working 
minute count. Instead of shop- 
ping leisurely as you did a decade 
ago, you now save time by set- 
tling on one reliable house in each 
line—be it cl thing, jewelry, fur- 
niture, or investments. The 
National City Company makes 
it easy for you to handle your in- 


sal Cit 
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vestments on this time-and- 
worry-saving principle. It main- 
tains offices in over fifty leading 
American cities for the conven- 
ience of busy men. Just telephone 
our office nearest you when you 
have funds to invest or wish 
market quotations or other in- 
vestment information. Ourexper- 
ienced men will gladly help you. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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Eat ana Be Well! 


Acondensed set of health rules—many of which may 
beeasily followed right in your own home,or whiletrave 
eling. You will find inthislittle book a wealth of informae 
tion about food elements and their relation to physica) 


welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DEUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 

Effective weight control diets, acidand bland 

diets, laxative and blood-building diets, and 

diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. Not 

a mail order advertisement. Name 

and address on card will bring it 

without cost or obligation. 


























LETTERHEADS 
$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
| 25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
| 6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete—Delivered in New York 


ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 


A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet | 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 
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panies. In the United States, where 
have a more extensive choice, Only sone 
40 corporations have so far been select, 
as sufficiently outstanding to be put 
our authorized list for common st 
purchases. 

“Companies in the industrial ev 
must have great reserves accumul: 
from the profits of previous years : 
also must now be outstanding and 
ually dominating in their respectiy, 
fields. 

“Such corporations have their ro 
deep in the industrial life of the nati 
and may be said almost to have become 
part of the nation itself. The nation can- 
not grow and prosper without their grow- 
ing and prospering. 

“By confining our selections to th 
greatest and strongest corporations 
the continent, our investments natural!) 
have such safety and stability that risk 
may almost be said to be eliminated and 
we can, in addition, in the case of com- 
mon stock, look forward with entire con 
fidence to the increase of dividends and 
other financial extras which the future is 
likely to have in store for us.” And Mr. 
Macauley adds “we have not been disaj 
pointed.” 

In 1919, the Sun Life holdings of co1 
mon stocks represented 3.6 per cent 
its entire investments. Common stocks 
now constitute half the company’s secur- 
ity holdings. 


HE experience of this Canadian com- 

pany will be watched with interest, 
especially by those who desire a liberal 
zation of American laws concerning 11} 
insurance investments. 

Although New York insurance con 
panies may not acquire common shares 
they were authorized by a recent amenu- 
ment to the insurance law to buy oblig 
tions and preferred stocks of companie: 
incorporated in this country that hay 
earned during each of the five years 1m- 


] 
+h) 


mediately preceding such investment th 
equivalent of four per cent on the par 
value of the entire capital stock outstand- 
ing. 

Companies, like the Sun Life, which 
are permitted to buy common stocks 
would be in a position eventually to 1s- 
sue a radically new type of imsuranct 
policy, payable in purchasing power, 
rather than in dollars. 

Insurance policies in their present form 
have the disadvantage of bonds in that 
they promise only a stipulated number 0! 
dollars of uncertain purchasing power. — 

On the other hand, the investor in di- 
versified common stocks, according to 
Kenneth Van Strum, invests in purchas- 
ing power, and assures himself in the fu- 
ture a definite economic place in the com- 
munity. 

It ought to be feasible for life insurance 
companies to work out a purchasing 
power policy, in accordance with an index 
number, which the contract would desig- 
nate as a measure of purchasing power. 

Until such an innovation is made, all 
those who acquired their present Insur- 
ance policies before the war should un- 









because of the new level of com- 
prices. 


ntion the road to fortune? The 

Geial observer thinks so, but only 

‘tional inventor becomes affluent. 

nomies of invention have been 

ngly formulated by Dr. Lowell J. 

( ssistant professor of sociology of 

versity of Michigan. 

Carr, having just completed a 

{ 137 American inventors, reports 

re than 22 per cent of American 

‘ors began with a household device 

. electrical apparatus, that 5.6 per 

nt began with an article of wearing ap- 

rel. and that 1.8 per cent started out 
ith some form of prime mover. 

“Inventors, on the average, spend one 

ir. eight months, and three days on 

‘heir latest inventions,” Dr. Carr re- 
vealed. “Usually the average man in- 
ents over a period of 16 years and the 
‘verage income from his inventions is 
33725 a week. Inventors believe that 
other persons have received 13 times as 
much from their inventions as the in- 
ventors themselves.” 

Most inventors have no desire for mon- 
etary gain when they begin work on a 
problem, according to Dr. Carr, who says 
are interested only in working out 
what baffles them. He asserted that the 
more business inventors have had to do 
with the patent office, the higher the dis- 
isfaction was among them. 


, 
they 


i bees manufacturing of new millionaires 
has been an interesting phase of the 
post-war American economic scene. The 
number increased from 7,000 in 1914 to 
between 30,000 and 40,000 in 1928, ac- 
cording to Carl Snyder, statistician of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
who made the subjoined illuminating 
omment: 

“Possibly half or more of these (new 

millionaires) have been created by the 
violent debasement in the value of the 
currency which has taken place since the 
beginning of the war. A considerable 
part of the present number must be due, 
also, to the enormous rise in the value of 
securities since the war and to colossal 
manipulation in security values, incom- 
parably the greatest gamble the world 
has ever known. 
_ When fortunes can be made by gam- 
bing in pieces of paper, of what attrac- 
tion are the unique virtues of industry, 
‘obriety and thrift? These are tempo- 
tarlly thrown into the discard, reluct- 
‘ntly and diseontentedly to be resumed 
when the house of cards has tumbled.” 


BELIEF that the so-called gambling 

orgy in Wall Street is socially danger- 
ous has led Sen. William H. King of Utah 
‘0 introduce in the Senate a bill (S. 4925) 
‘0 prevent the use of the mails and other 
‘ommunication facilities in furtherance of 
narginal or bueket shop transactions. In 
“xpounding his viewpoint, Senator King 
ecently wrote me as follows: 

This bill is to be supplemented by an- 
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d that they are 50 per cent under- | 
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Trust Company Resources 
22 Billions 


ECENTLY published figures show that the 
trust companies of the United States have 
total resources of approximately 22 billion dollars 
—nearly a third of the total resources of a// the 
banks of the nation. This is a gain of about 13 


billion dollars in ten years. 


These figures are significant of the rapidly- 
growing appreciation of the distinctive and essen- 
tial services rendered by these institutions. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, with resources of more than 
one billion dollars and 
capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of more 
than one hundred mil- 
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among its customers 
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TAY 


many of the largest 
business organizations 





of the country. 


Weinvite executives 
to discuss their bank- 
ing and trust require- 
ments with us. 
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The three buildings comprising our Main 
Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 








140 Broadway 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
RR IRE OTERO 
Whe.. writing to Guaranty Trust Company or New York please mention Nation's Business 
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0A Financial Axiom 


2 gore is one simple equation which is a finan- 
cial certainty for the men and women who are 
doing the work of America today. It is this: 


Continuous Saving p/us Scientific Investing 
equals Assured Financial Independence. 


Your thrifty determination to win financial success 
in this land of opportunity, coupled with the aid of 
a capable investment banking house are the factors 
necessary to obtain the desired results. 


Write now for our folder —N-—2 
**How WE Alp Investors,” or, better still, 
let us talk it over with you in person 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLisHED 1888 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 











































BEDAUX CLIENT IS NOW EX- 
TENDING BEDAUX LABOR 
CONTROL TO THE TWENTY-SIXTH 
PLANT OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION. BEDAUX LABOR 
MEASUREMENTS ARE DIRECTLY 
COMPARABLE REGARDLESS OF 
MANUFACTURING METHODS, 
TYPE OF LABOR OR WAGE LEVELS. 


The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 


nated by Chas. E. Bedaux. ’ ’ ’ 
Today, this principle is ape 0 pop 
a 


under his personal control in industrial plants. 





THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANIES 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO, 
OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 





NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
ed CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Led. 
THECHAS E. BEDAUX CO. LONDON, ENGLAND 
OF PACIFIC STATES, Jac. 
PORTLAND, ORE. SOCIETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 


TURIN, ITALY 


DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, m. B. H. 
HANNOVER, GERMANY 
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other measure which seeks to prey; 
banks connected with the Federal },.. 
serve System from extending credit oy 
making loans for marginal transacti 

“Two or three years ago I made 2), 
vestigation and was advised that 
overwhelming number of transaction: 
the New York Stock Exchange 
marginal ones and that the majorit, 
persons who bought on margins lost ¢}; 
investments. The recent orgy in si. 
transactions furnishes proof that s«) 
legislation is needed to curb this spe: 
of gambling which is not for the pul 
welfare.” 

Speaking before the Conference of [x1 
ter Business Bureaus in Chicago on S 
tember 19 last, I warned that such hills 
would no doubt follow the excited })) 
speculation in Wall Street. 

“Unless the public tempers its spec 
lative ardor,” I admonished, “there is 
potential danger that well-meaning }i: 
misguided reformers may attempt to re- 
strict the freedom of financial market: 
by patent medicine legislation. . . It is 
not inconceivable that the same spirit 
which led to legal prohibition of liquo: 
might be invoked to place a ban on specii- 
lation. It is a dangerous tendency to 
stamp as illegal all human _ practice- 
which are capable of abuse.” 

The proposed antimarginal bill, if 
adopted, would tend to shift the busines: 
from legitimate houses to bootlegging 
financiers. No member of Congress 
should form an opinion on such legisla- 
tion without studying what occurred in 
Germany as a result of similar laws, 
passed in 1896 and for the most part re- 
pealed a decade later. 

On request I shall be glad to give reai- 
ing references concerning the German 
fiasco which attempted to abolish mar- 
ginal speculation, short selling, and other 
financial practices. I am skeptical of at- 
tempts to abolish suckers through legis- 
lation. 


i connection with the revolution in re- 
tailing that is under way, the forma- 
tion of the Hahn Department Stores, 


Inc., which starts out with 22 established 
department stores, is an interesting ¢X- 
periment. 

Lew Hahn, who for a decade was man- 
aging director of the National Retail Dr y 
Goods Association, a trade association, 
told me: . 

“We are not visualizing the type °! 
chain that the public is accustomed to 
think of. We shall not paint all the stores 
red or blue, and seek to standardize them 
We shall not call the individual stores 
Hahn stores—which would be an ego- 
tistical gesture—but shall operate th: m 
under existing names, which we think 
have great good will and going-conce!!! 
value. Ours is more a system than « 
chain. It is really a management trus'. 

Mr. Hahn revealed that the main prod- 
lem is to develop competent operatin: 


personnel. One subsidiary store was pur 


chased by the holding company mere!) 
to get the services of the two men ! 
command. 
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A Tale of Two 
Senator-Farmers 


ntinued from page 29) 
_)hreeders and dairymen would 
ne terrorized by the profes- 
‘em,’ which largely profits by 
ling processes. One has only 
ne necessarily hurried hearings 
held by congressional commit- 
| pass upon these appropria- 

te that the chief witnesses for 

m may be catalogued as the 
ses of the ‘operating expenses.’ 

ssume to speak for American 
yen and farmers who actually know 
N ‘bout the tuberculin test or 
yout the relation of bovine tubercu- 
«js to human health than a street gamin 
knows about Confucius. Legislators, in 
misplaced confidence, accept in good 
faith the assertions of these persons. 
these reasons the stock breeding 
irving business of the country has 
n wickedly harassed for years, in- 
‘ead of helped, and the costly restric- 

re becoming more and more in- 
siferable. The surest, if not the only 
means of relief that may be applied is 
for the breeders and dairymen who are 
onstantly mumbling and grumbling 
mong themselves to organize a real fight 
country for a reformation of the 
existing system. 

“They should not be afraid to resist 
nd rebuke official insolence. They should 
no longer tolerate professional ‘bullies’ 
r permit their interests to be betrayed 
ind national eapitols by profes- 
sional agencies more interested in their 
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Economic Reports 


American Appraisals are fre- 
quently made to include eco- 
nomic reports setting forth 
not only the cost of reproduc- 
tion and sound value of the 
physical property, but a com- 
plete survey of the business 
from every angle which will 
reveal the economic value 
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of the enterprise as a whole. 
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pay than in service.” GOMPANY 
Here ends the agricultural part of this 


article. A postseript, however, totally 
unrelated to farming, is necessary to 
complete it and to vindicate Senator 
Couzens’ reputation for sound business 
judgment, 

Fast-growing Detroit has been ex- 
panding until it has almost reached the 
Vouzens’ farm. When the Senator con- 
sidered selling it recently, appraisers es- 
‘mated the farm to be worth approxi- 
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mately $2,500,000. And the farm, with 
al its improvements and losses, has cost 
4m only about $300,000. A little over 
‘W) per cent profit! As a farmer, Sen- 
ator Couzens is a great realtor. 
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This investment trust Rating 
Book, published by United States 
Fiscal Corporation, sets up astand- 
ard of comparison, or rating, for 
the bonds, preferred and common 
stocks of 27 general investment 
trusts. Strictly comparable statis- 
tics, compiled from official and 
other reliable sources, have been 
used. A summary ofeachcompany, 
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Rating Book 


for Investors— Dealers 


—Trust Officers 


including its latest available 
earnings statement is included. 
Investors owning or contempla- 
ting the purchase of investment 
trust securities, dealers and trust 
officers will find this a valuable 
reference book. It will be sent 
without charge to those applying 
on their business letter head. Ask 


for booklet 2-R. 
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WHAT I’VE BEEN READING 


LETTER received by Nation's 
BUSINESS 
tions for “a number of young 
men in our organization who 
re eager To increase their knowledge ot 
business administration through a self- 
selected course of reading.” 

We hasten to recommend two books 
fresh from the presses: “The American 
Way to Prosperity”* and “The New Way 
to Net Profits.”* Both are written by 
.ctive business men. The authors of the 
first book are Gifford K. Simonds and 
John G. Thompson, of the Simonds Saw 
nd Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 
[he author of the second book is Fred 
W. Shibley, vice president of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, New York. 

These books are for men who have 
grasped the routine of business, and are 
interested in getting a perspective of the 
broad currents. The authors are pro- 
eressives. 

In case you don’t know what a pro- 
sressive in business is, I'll tell you: He’s 
a man who perceives that incompetency 
is as costly as dishonesty. 





requestS sugges- 


‘UCCESS in business still hangs on 
» honesty, industry, fairness, enthusi- 
and all the qualities that were em- 

in the copybooks, but it demands 
ibove all else intelligence. Forecasts, 
budgets, plans, charts, research, market 
analysis—these are the tools of the mod- 
ern executive. Shibley dates the birth of 
the New Business in the United States 
trom the automobile. Great as the auto- 
mobile is as an invention, it has been per- 
haps of greater value in the stimulus it 
has given to scientific practice in industry. 

“With the advent of the automobile,” 
says Shibley, “there came into promi- 
nence a new breed of men, imaginative, 
courageous, efficient, tireless—creative 
geniuses, 

“These men blazed their own trail. 
They devised and planned their own sys- 
tems of manufacturing procedure. Their 
key word was production. It was in this 
word that the boon to labor lay con- 
cealed like a good genie in a sealed jar. 
They gave a particular significance to 
that wonderful word ‘efficiency,’ and for 
the first time people heard generally of 
tume study, standard costs, factory rout- 


jy 


ism, 


( 
sy. oT 
phasized 
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1The American Way to Prosperity, by 
Gifford K. Simonds and John G. 
Thompson. A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago. $3. 

* The New Way to Net Profits, by Fred W. 
Shibley. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $3. 

° Whither Mankind, a panorama of modern 
civilization, edited by Charles Beard. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
$3.00. 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 


ing, line production, planned operation, 
high-powered  selling—all_ satellites of 
mass production.” 

In these books is outlined this revolu- 
tion in business which is largely responsi- 
ble for the amazing prosperity that has 
been enjoyed in this country. The meth- 
ods of successful managers are presented 
in readable, understandable form. 

The social significance of this new type 
of management is felt throughout the 
land. Life is lifted to a higher level. 
Those who embraced single tax and so- 
cialism as economic panaceas thirty years 
ago now see their dreams being realized 
through the agency of capitalism. The 
prospect of better times for the common 
man was never brighter. We are in a 
new era. Young men who strive for lead- 
ership must master the new technique of 
management. These books are a good 
start. 


A BOOK on Greek mythology turned 
up the other day on the fly leaf of 
which my young son had written: 

“This book is junk. Warning: Don’t 
read this book unless you want to go 
crazy. (Signed) Bill Feather.” 

I often feel like writing something in 
a book. I might write in “Whither Man- 
kind’ 

“Except for Chapter 1, written by Dr. 
Hu Shih, this book is a dreary 400 pages 
of highbrow hack writing.” 

It seems as though somebody had said 
to Dr. Beard, “What is science and the 
machine doing to mankind? Let’s get 
up a symposium, with a lot of big names.” 

Fifteen famous thinkers were persuad- 
ed to write. Each was assigned a par- 
ticular phase of human activity. Ber- 
trand Russell was given Science. Julius 
Klein took Business. The Family went to 
Havelock Ellis, and Religion to James 
Harvey Robinson. 

Each writer sat down and forced him- 
self to unwilling expression. He had done 
it dozens of times before, because men 
with big names are always being impor- 
tuned to write something, even though 
they have nothing to say. 

Dr. Hu Shih, a Chinese philosopher, 
took the job seriously. Fortunately, he 
did have something to say, and what he 
wrote was so good that Dr. Beard gave 
it first position in the book. Dr. Shih 
undertook to compare the civilizations of 
the East and the West. 

Whereas the others pondered vaguely, 
Dr. Shih was lucid, vigorous, and out- 
spoken. No 100-per-cent American ever 
wrote a better document. 

Is the machine, and the prosperity 
that flows out of it, making us material- 
istic? Is there a spiritual quality in the 
eastern civilization that is lacking in 


ours? Isa Chinese poet worth a hundr 


Henry Fords? Must we be ashamed | 
cause our people enjoy bathtubs, auto- 
mobiles, electric light, radio? 

Are our scientists wasting their tin 
seeking better seed for our farmers, per- 
fecting radio and television, searchine 
for a cure for yellow fever? Would they 
be serving mankind better if they wen 
to the top of a mountain, lived in soli- 
tude, and prayed? 

Dr. Shih, who has observed the poy- 
erty and degradation of the millions in 
the East, doesn’t think so. He is thrilled 
by the progress of our civilization. H 
says: 

“The new civilization of the new age 
has given to men a new religion, the reli- 
gion of self-reliance as contrasted wit) 
the religion of defeatism of the Middl 
Ages.” 

He says that Watt, Stephenson, Mors 
Bell, Edison and Ford deserve to be hon- 
ored as gods because they represent tha’ 
which is most divine in man, namely, tl 
creative intelligence which provides tool: 
to relieve human beings from drudger\ 
and thus make civilization possible. 

“What spirituality,” he asks, “is ther 
in a civilization which tolerates such 3 
terrible form of human slavery as th 
ricksha coolie? Do we seriously believ: 
that there can be any spiritual life leit 
in those poor human beasts of burden 
who run and toil and sweat under th 
peculiar bondage of slavery which knows 
neither the minimum wage nor any limit 
of working hours? Do we really believ: 
that the life of a ’ricksha coolie is mor 
spiritual or more moral than that of th 
American workman who rides to ani 
from his work in his own motor car, who 
takes his whole family outing and pic- 
nicking on Sundays in distant parks and 
wovds, who listens to the best music 0! 
the land on the radio almost for no cost, 
and whose children are educated in 
schools equipped with the most modern 


+9? 


library and laboratory facilities? 


NATION or a race is civilized in pro- 
portion to its mastery of its natura’ 
environment. Ages ago men invented fire, 
writing, the wheel, and a few simple tools 
Then they became weary. They sought 
refuge in resignation and in the life 0! 
the spirit. ? 
The western peoples have pushed for- 
ward, determined to improve their lot, 
here and now. Because they have used 
their intelligence in a practical way, they 
are getting genuine spiritual joy from hie. 
The foregoing is a brief review of Dr. 
Shih’s argument. I take satisfaction 10 
printing it because I think it is important 
that we take inventory of ourselves occa- 
sionally, coolly app:aising our assets and 
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~-{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM Ke 


Sf 


'o Second-story writers wanted! 





The town gossips believed that there were seri- 
ous indiscretions in the private life of a certain 
leading citizen. They talked the matter over for 
several years. Finally, a new Scripps-Howard 
reporter, scenting what some papers would call 
“a good story,” broke into the man’s apartment 
and secured actual evidence that the tale 
was true. 

Proudly he displayed the evidence, and the 


story he had written, to his editor. He was 
promptly discharged. - 





The unscrupulous and irresponsible stunt re- 
porter of the stage and fiction is conspicuous by 
his absence on the staff of a SCRIPPS-HOW ARD 
Newspaper. Courage and ability are there. Skill 
and intelligence are there. But they are personi- 
fied by men of unshakable self-respect. 


As a matter of fact, the personnel and the busi- 
ness practices of the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers are comparable to the best in any branch 
of industry. They are breaking records for 
speed and action... but not at the expense of 
fairness. The flare of genius lights their pages 
... but not at the expense of accuracy. All the 
color and drama of the news is crystallized in 
their columns ; ; ; but not at the expense 
of truth. 


Owned from within, the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers have always been free to set their 
own standards in journalism. And they have 
not only set them high, but they have kept 
them high... to receive as their reward a 
reader loyalty unique in the history of the news- 
Paper world, 
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FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, 
they are simply laid on. They en- 
hance the appearance of any desk 
and office; make writing § easier; 
and are restful to the eyes. Re- 
turn many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands 
of offices relieving eye strain, fur- 
thering efficiency and comfort, and 
protecting equipment. Wire today 




















for complete facts and at- 
tractive prices. 

Neo-Leum Tops are widely 
Imitated but never Dupli- 
cated! 






Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 

kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices on 

Neo-Leum Tope. 

Name 

Address 
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liabilities. For a long time it has seemed 
to me that our articulate critics have 
been directing so much attention to our 
liabilities that we have been in danger 
of declaring ourselves bankrupt. Self- 
criticism is healthful, but there is no 
sense in cutting off a man’s head to get 
rid of a wart on his nose. 

Reading the other chapters of this 
book, one could easily get the idea that 
mankind was in a hell of a fix, whereas 
the truth is that in the United States, at 
least, we are enjoying the finest civiliza- 
tion that ever flowered on earth. That 
may not be much, but it’s something! 


FATHER who has a son or daughter 
in coilege, with a leaning toward 
science, might do well to forward a copy 
of “Hunger Fighters.”* The style of the 
author smacks too much of Variety, the 
showman’s magazine, to suit me, but I 
suspect it may please undergraduates. 
In seeking to avoid the dullness of scien- 
tific jargon, De Kruif goes to ridiculous 
extremes. 

Almost every paragraph contains sen- 
tences like this: “Steenbock, on the other 
side, was of a breed of men who must 
find out, get to know, sniff out facts and 
truth—devil take the consequences and 
let somebody else fiddle the practical 
stuff, as F. G. Novy used to grunt, with 
a sardonic chuckle.” 

Too much American Mercury jargon 
is as bad as too much academic jargon. 

In this book the author tells us what 
scientists, working for the Government, 
and practical men, moved by self-inter- 
est, have done to widen the wheat belt, 
improve the yield per acre of wheat and 
corn, eliminate the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease and hog cholera. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars have been added to the 
wealth of the nation by their efforts. 

Until De Kruif took them in hand they 
were unknown to the public. He makes 
their personalities as striking and their 
achievements as notable as the manner- 
isms and deeds of a night club hostess. 

I confess to many thrills from the 
chapters of “Hunger Fighters.” 

John Mohler in 1923 was in charge of 
the hoof-and-mouth disease which had 
attacked livestock in California. His 
theory was that the disease could be 
eradicated if every infected animal could 
be killed, covered with lime, and buried. 
It took courage to act. Boundaries and 
embargoes were established. Hundreds 
of thousands of cattle were slaughtered. 
The epidemic appeared ended. Then an 
infected deer was discovered. Twenty 
thousand wild deer had to be hunted and 
shot. Finally this earnest man was able 
to report: 

“Losses under . . . quarantine, slaugh- 
ter and disinfection, including indemni- 
ties, operating, and all other expenses, 
have not been so great in suppressing all 
the outbreaks in this country in the last 


‘Hunger Fighters, by Paul de Kruif. Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $3. 

*Industria' Explorers, by Maurice Holland 
and Henry F. Pringle. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $3. 





forty years as they would be in one yes; 
if the disease became established });.. ” 

Then there is Harry Steenbock of \' 
consin University, who is considere:| +} 
discoverer of facts about the sun’s , 
by reasoning that makes the logic of S\\:; 
lock Holmes seem primer stuff. 

One is proud to read of and pay tr: 
to these great Americans who })1\ 
worked so quietly and intelligently 
helped our nation to prosper bot); 
wealth and health. 

I had finished “Hunger Fighters” .», 
written the foregoing before I cam 
across “Industrial Explorers”* by \Mau- 
rice Holland, director of the Engineering 
and Industrial Division of the Nationa| 
Research Council. 

This is a brilliant recital of the eoy- 
tribution of American industry to pur 
and applied science. Thirty thousand 
research workers are now on the payroll, 
at a cost of nearly a half million dollars 
a day. Industrial laboratories have dou- 
bled in the last seven years. 

Holland presents the personalities ani 
achievements of nineteen of the leading 
industrial scientists, including Whitney 
of General Electric, Jewett of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph, Bigelow 
of the National Canners, Mathews of 
Crucible Steel, and Mees of Eastman 
Kodak. 

Each chapter is preceded by a pictur 
Studying the faces of these notable men, 
one concludes that the man who is fit for 
laboratory work is not necessarily untit 
for other human activities. These men 
look decidedly human and as though they 
could take care of themselves in any «ir- 
ecumstance. Holland tells us, in fact, that 
many are first-class executives, compe- 
tent to direct the activities of large statis 
and able to maintain the confidence ot 
impatient boards of directors. 


ILLIS R. WHITNEY of General 
Electric once said, “This is an inter- 
esting young world.” In that observation 
is packed a wealth of hopeful philosophy. 
It is the sort of thing that could be said 
only by a man who perceived that man 
had scarcely opened his eyes. To the his- 
torian the world is old beyond compre- 
hension. For countless centuries men 
have struggled to survive. Some oi th 
greatest philosophers have wondered 1! 
life was not altogether futile. 
The modern scientist wonders th:' 
man has done as well as he has, consi: 
ering his abysmal ignorance. Beginning 
with Galileo, each decade has added a 1! 
to our knowledge of nature’s ways. Wi 
have learned that natural laws are 1 
variable. Nature is friendly. Once 
know her ways and put ourselves in har 
mony with them she will become our 5"! 
vant, and we will be masters of our © 
vironment. 
The growing contribution of moder 
industry to this mastery of nature 1s ‘ 
of the grandest chapters in the history 0! 
mah. Considering what can be do 
progress up to now is infinitesimal. 
ceeding decades will make strides beyo! 
our brightest dreams. That, I assum 
is what Whitney means when he © 
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Offices of the Vollrath Company, on Wisc., 
equipped with GF Alisteel Des 


: Another 
~ Business Leader 


Adopts GF Allsteel for Progress 


oS in business are also leaders in advantages of restful Velvoleum tops; of 
those farsighted steps which contribute drawers that always operate smoothly; of 
so much to success and progress. furniture that is easy to keep new—that 
When firms like The Vollrath Co. make ¢#2not crack, warp or splinter. 

GF Allsteel their standard office equipment GF Allsteel Office Equipment is a lasting 
an example is set which all others may investment for any office; its dividends are 
profitably follow. paid daily, in good looks and good work; 
They knew that GF Allsteel Desks would its value is measured in terms of years. 
bring new and lasting efficiency and beauty Your own office can be equipped with GF 
into their offices; that work would be more Allsteel Desks at a cost no greater than you 
easily and more quickly done. They saw the would pay for wood of acceptable quality. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio +++ Canadian Plant, Toronto 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The GF Allsteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving { manne TOUR FIRM LETTERMEAD =" "NS 

Sectional Cases - Transfer Cases - Storage Cabinets THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. | 

Safes - Document Files « Desks - Tables - Supplies Youngstown, Ohio 
ON RR Please send me a copy of the GF ===) 





Allsteel Desk Catalog. 



































SERVES and SURVIVES | Ik s,ar 2 } 
COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


When writing to Tue Genera Frreproorinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 








For Better 


Looking Lawns 


Perfectly balanced, simple in 
design and exceedingly easy to 
handle, ToroPowerLawn Mow- 
ers have set a new standard of 
efficiency and dependability 
doing a clean job once over. 

Toro Park Special, 30" mower, 
and Toro Park Junior, 22'' mower,—both 
powered with Toro 1 1-2 HLP. single 
cyl., air cooled, 4 cycle motor. 


Write for illustrated catalog of Toro 
grass-cutting equipment—used on over 
2600 country clubs. Ask the Greens- 
keeper at your club. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3146 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Stations in Leading Cities 
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A Print-Shop 


on Your Desk 


The biggest Multistamp could hide under your 
hat and costs only $25.00 completely equipped, 


but it will duplicate LETTE 
CARDS, NOTICES, FORMS, MENUS, 
TAGS, LABELS, DRAWINGS, HAND- 
WRITING, Prints on paper, cloth, wood— 
any smooth surface. 


NO DELAYS 
Just write, typewrite or draw on a dry stencil, 
snap it onto Multistamp. Rcll off the prints, 
perfect copies,—40 to 60 per minute—right 
at your desk. No type to set. No moving 
parts. Anyone can operate it easily. Inks 


from the inside. GUARANTEED. 
LETTER SIZE *25° 
POST-CARD SIZE *15% 
RUBBER-STAMP SIZE *732° 


All Three in Handsome Metal Cabinet $50.00 


*rices F. O. B. Factory) 


MULTISTAMP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


THE MULTISTAMP COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 1246 Norfolk, Va. 


Agencies in most principal cities. 


RS, POST 
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scribes our world as “young and interest- 
ing.” 

If this prophecy seems too wild a flight 
of the imagination to appeal to the hard- 
headed business man, engrossed in day- 
to-day problems, I urge him to turn to 
the book where he will learn that science 
is answering questions that baffle so- 
called practical men, and is supplying the 
methods and the products which are pro- 
ducing a golden stream of net profits. 


HE genius of Kin Hubbard,’ author 

of Abe Martin’s paragraphs, is that 
he can take in so much territory with ten 
or fifteen words. Hubbard can bring 
into clear focus the daily irritations and 
follies. He resorts to few tricks of 
phraseology. He searches for ideas that 
need no fancy decoration. His calm, 





6 Abe Martin’s Barbed Wire, by Kin Hub- 






matter-of-fact statements require a fy... 
tional interval for comprehension, 2))j 
that is probably the secret of their (. 
lightful and lasting humor. To jj)ys. 
trate: 


“Well, she kin afford a husband fer <j 
got a good job, an’ has allus saved 
money,” snapped Mrs. Em Pash, whey 
somebuddy knocked Miss Babe Kite’s ¢). 
gagement. 

Ike Soles fell in th’ mill pond while Jool:- 
in’ fer a golf ball, but his flask kept him 
afloat till his cries fer help wuz heard 

While failure in private business , 
not be a recommendation fer a politica] 
office, it’s nearly allus th’ real incentive. 

One o’ th’ worst combinations I know 
is lots of initiative an’ an offensive person- 
ality. 

In my opinion Kin Hubbard is foye- 
most among American humorists. His 
stuff has vitality. There are enough gow 
cracks in an Abe Martin book to kee) 
stage comedian going for a lifetime. — 








On the Business Bookshelf 


bard. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap- 
olis, $1.50. 
“ HEMISTRY in Medicine”* was 


written by 43 scientists—and 
without compensation, inci- 


| dentally—for the Chemical Foundation, 


S5 Beaver Street, New York. 

It seems to us an admirable and com- 
prehensible summary of the technical 
work in recent vears in the thousands of 
laboratories over the country. It opens 
a field of science long hidden from the 
average person, who has neither the time 
nor the technical education to delve into 
and understand the information in the 
original scientific reports. 

This book is dedicated to children and 
the coming generation. It is published 
to introduce the problem of cooperation 
between chemistry and medicine to the 
American public in the belief that when 
America of today understands a problem, 
that problem is well on the way toward 
being solved. 

Some of the subjects treated are hered- 
ity and development, vitamins, dietary 
diseases, glands, sanitation, general anaes- 
thesia, and germ diseases. 

The chapter on heredity is one that is 
particularly clear. 


To publishers of Louis H. Pink’s 
book on housing’ have wisely inserted 
a page in the book proper telling some- 
thing about Mr. Pink. We consider this 
a marked improvement on the all-too- 
common practice of putting the bio- 
graphical sketch on the paper wrapper, 





1Chemistry in Medicine, edited by Julius 
Stieglitz. The Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., New York, 1928. $2. 

* The New Day in Housing, by Louis H. 
Pink. The John Day Company, New 
York, 1928. $3.50. 

°A Picture of World Economic Conditions: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York. $2.00. 


which is often thrown away before th: 
book is read. 

The book is designed to combat the in- 
sanitary and otherwise unsatisfactory 
tenement housing conditions in the larger 
cities. New York, Philadelphia, Chicag 
and Cincinnati are but four of the exam- 
ples cited. How it can be done may bx 
learned in part from London efforts. Bel- 
gium has injected government into thi 
problem by loaning government funds 
for the construction of low-cost houses. 
Several other European experiences are 
given. 

A chapter is devoted to the New York 
State housing law, which is explained as 
“a result of the recognition of the iact, 
which has slowly filtered into the public 
mind, that unaided private industry will 
not and cannot reclaim insanitary neigh- 
borhoods, rebuild the vast retrograde 
areas of our cities, and provide low-cost 
housing in the older sections. Govern- 
ment must do the job as it is doing it in 
Europe, or it must encourage and assist 
private capital to do this great pub 
service at fair return.” 

Labor, life insurance, charity tene- 
ments, cooperative housing, and several 
other factors have played a part in the 
attempt at betterment of housing condi- 
tions. 

It is hoped that Mr, Pink’s book, }y 
assembling facts and methods, will tur- 
ther the good work. 


1 
“ 
lic 


HE National Industrial Conference 

Board has prepared a review of ¢co- 
nomic conditions in the principal coun- 
tries of the world, based upon special in- 
formation received by the Board from 1 
foreign correspondents and upon other 
authoritative sources.’ 

Through these contacts the Board ex- 
pects to receive at intervals reviews ©! 
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Do you know what is wew in truck tires? 


The purpose of truck tires—to roll the 
tonnage'—does not change. But there 
have been some great changes recently 
in truck tires themselves. 


Goodyear has perfected notable im- 
provements that result in greater truck 
tire ability—to carry more tonnage at 
lower tire cost per ton. 


Advances in tread design, for example, 
give these new Goodyear Truck Tires 
firmer, surer, go-ahead tractive power. 
Betterments in rubber compounding give 
Goodyear solid-type truck tires a cush- 
ioning capacity exceeded only by the 





finest Goodyear Pneumatics, and com- 
bine with that cushioning a new meas- 
ure of resistance to wear. 

Goodyear Truck Tire Experts will be 
glad to show you just how these and 
numerous other new and exclusive fea- 
tures in Goodyear Tires will favorably 
affect your hauling costs. These experts 
are at your command for consultation on 
the right type and size of Goodyears for 
your vehicles. Your local Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealer is 
equipped and eager to give you the 
standard Goodyear Service that keeps 
your trucks rolling the tonnage. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 





When buying Goopyear Tires please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 


EAR 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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TRADE <> MARK 


Booklet 104—well 
illustrated — pre- 
sents power trans- 
mission in a way 
that is interestin 
to executive an 
engineer alike. 


MAIL 
THE 
COUPON 
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™. Modern 





Horse-Power 


| ee nas of plants, Diamond Roller Chain 
is daily proving itself the efficient, econom- 
ical system of power transmission—the Modern 
Path of Horse- Power—98-99% efficient—in 
line with present-day tendencies to cut pro- 
duction costs to the limit. 

This roller bearing chain has all the desir- 
able features of both belts and gears—with 
advantages of long life, low maintenance and 
dependability not found in either. Because of 
refinements in design, improvements in heat 
treating methods and greater manufacturing 
precision, Diamond Roller Chain—both 
single and multiple strand models—is sup- 
planting (at a saving) other silent chain for 
high speed motor drives. 


Improves Machine Design 


Manufacturers bythe hundreds are incorpo- 
rating Diamond Roller Chain in their machines 
— machines used in all industries — because 
of their quiet, smooth operation, simple com- 
pact construction and all round dependability. 

The coupon or a letter will bring Booklet 
104 which gives further information on this 
Modern lower-cost method of power 
transmission. 


DIAMOND CHAIN & MEG. CO. 
417 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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417 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. TONE sn oairnonnnnnnnnecwonewtenteinncansnsannce 
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When writing to Diamoxn Cuan & Mee 


Co, please mention Nation's Business 
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current situations and significant devel 
ments in industrial, financial, commer, 
and labor conditions and to publish ov. 
sionally reports which it believes - 
serve a useful purpose in stimularin, 
keener interest in, and fostering bett:; 
knowledge of, world economic condition. 
Mé: GREENE attempts to show mn 
agement how a training progr 


| can be formulated, carried out and its 
| progress evaluated.* He has collected an 
| organized the experiences of many com- 


panies, studied the difficulties encountere:| 
and the methods employed to overcon. 
them, and has evolved a practical train 
ing procedure. 


SUMMARY of the rapid economic 
development of Canada and a com- 
parison of her development with that oi 
our own country is contained in the “Con- 
ference Board Bulletin.”’ Comparative 
figures on salient points are presented and 
mention is made of important points of 
contact between the two countries, con- 
tacts which are yearly becoming more 
numerous and more intimate. 


“STABILIZATION of Prices” is a 

statement and analysis of the prob- 
lem of price stabilization. After an intro- 
ductory survey of the various stabiliza- 
tion plans that have been propounded. 
the author concluded with a discussion oi 
the theoretical and practical possibility 
of such a course. The plans analyzed are 
the dollar of Professor Fisher, the Golds- 
borough Bill, the Strong Amendment, and 
the Keynes, Hawtrey, Snyder, Geneva, 
Lehfeldt, Knapp, Lewis and Ford plans. 


‘Organized Training in Business, by 
James H. Greene. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. $4. 

*Canada and the United States. In the Con- 
ference Board Bulletin, November 15, 
1928. No. 23. National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York. 20c. 

*Stabilization of Prices, by Joseph Stagg 
Lawrence. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $5. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 


Practical Salesmanship,by R. J. Williams. 
The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago and 
New York, 1929. 

A series of sixteen lectures. 


Price, Profit and Production, by L. A. Ru- 
fener. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York, 1928. ' 

A new presentation of the principles 0! 
economics. 


Economic Nationalism of the Danubian 
States, by Leo Pasvolsky. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1928. _ 

An investigation under the auspices 0! 
the Brookings Institution. 


Survey of American Foreign Relations 
1928, by Charles P. Howland. Yale 
University Press, 1928. 

The first volume of a series inaugurated 
by the Council on Foreign Relations to 
examine the foreign relations of the Unit d 
States, 


Selling and Buying Advertising Space, by 
A. J. Slomanson. Lloyd Publishing 
Company, New York, 1928. 









As You Walk Down 
the Street 


(Continued from page 34) 
nl : chairs, smoking his good cigars. 
‘There was nothing formidable about 
covernor thought. Those men 
pened to meet him at the state- 
‘or. Nice fellows, both of them. 
proposition was obviously essen- 
-he continued health of the state 
vould urge its passage upon the 
‘ire and would they not both come 
‘inner that night? He wanted them 
ject Mrs. Governor and he did not 
have nl uch to do. 
The client bounded in his chair and 
bout to break into yesses when 
iss said no. He had to be in New 
. that very night as never was. 
he had dined with the governor he 
ld have talked. Might have over- 
id. Many a bright young salesman 
frst sells and then unsells. When the 
‘) has been done there is no reason to 
* around and do it all over again. 
Anyone can see that when he stands and 
es the salesman. It isn’t so easy 
: it when the salesman happens to 
e’s self. Most of us would have 
ed with the governor that night and 
next day would have received a formal 
written on the governor’s thickest 
paper beginning: 
“Referring to our conversation of the 
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To Make Them Read It 


BANKER made a speech. They’re 
4iorever doing that, these bankers. 


No way to keep them from it. He liked | 


that speech so well that he had many 
copies printed on lovely gray paper and 
sent them out to his friends and that was 
the last he ever heard of them. Every 
husiness man gets baskets full of speeches 
und in a sweet tone of gray and not 
10,000 ever reads them. Acting on 
advice this banker attached to the next 
— his personal card, on which a 
vy handed secretary had black-pen- 
ciled 1 this query: 
“What do you think of the point I 
ike on Page 12? Please read it with 
it m 43 on page 19.” 
_ Did the recipients read that batch? 
Do not be silly. Of course they read it. 
They answered it, too, in some incredi- 
le percentage, The bright-faced, mid- 
‘te-aged an who is writing this read his 
copy h himself f and came mighty near fall- 
) the trap of reply. Many a pillar 
nd ie read that brochure until he 
headache and made the kids play in 
le other room that night while he worked 
my rough draft of his reply. Read it? 
I course 
[t is that look from the other side of 
‘treet that is needed to supplement 
ommon sense. In the matter of 
de livery letters, for instance. 

(loes one send out a special de- 
‘etter? Why, to get the other fel- 
read it. The thought is that be- 

le sender has spent ten cents ex- 


ne in 
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GRISWOLD BUILDING, Detroit 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects and Engineers 


FIRST RATIONS | a & TRUST Co. 


York and Sawyer, Architects 
The owners of this building have found Hauser- 
man Partitions to fill their requirements 100% and 
are thoroughly satisfied with ins 


As stated in the prospectus: “It wiil be abso- 
lutely fireproof and have among other modern 
ideas Hauserman Steel Partitions . . . up-to-date 
equipment”’, 


SAR AIRMEN ELH 


EOL ES AEE CLAIRE! BEER OTE MELE NLL LE LOE HEE IES 





parlifioned i: STEEL 
by HAUSERMAN 


ie scaeighe movability, with the conse- 
quent elimination of waste, and fine 
appearance are the principal reasons for the 
ever increasing public recognition and 
acceptance of Hauserman Partitions of 
Movable Steel. 

Full data will gladly be sent you upon request. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., Partition Specialists 
6806 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Direct Factory 
Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities. 


“PARTITIONS FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE” 


HAUSERMAN 
PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 


Hivserman Co. please mention Nation’s Business 


NATIONAL ree BLDG. 


McKim, Mead and White, 
rehitects 
Fad ae ae thing 
leases us greatly abou 
Hauserman ves © is a 





aan 
When writing to Tue E. F. 

















JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ———— | 


Never Take 


a Chance 


- IS one thing to take chances with a 
danger that can be seen or otherwise 
sensed, but quite another to risk a dan- 
ger such as Carbon Monoxide Gas, 
which strikes without warning, and 
strikes to kill. The only safe course is 
“never take a chance.” 

Even though you may have been in a 
closed garage with a motor running at 
some time in the past, without disas- 
trous results, remember that conditions 
of ventilation may have belied appear- 
ances. The next time may be the fatal 
one. 

And don’t let others—particularly 
children, employees, or anybody for 
whose physical welfare you are in any 
sense responsible—take this risk. 

Always bear in mind that a very 
little Carbon Monoxide Gas is exceeding- 
ly dangerous: Three minutes’ exposure 
may cause death. 


Send for our booklet. 


Sate 
| LIFE INSURANCE COM 
oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
on the dangers of Carbon Monoxide Gas. 




















and Glare 





RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and 
heat, but admit from 30°, to 40% more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
degrees—-ventilate without drafts—allow 
for independent operation of center- 
swing ventilators in steel sash. Made of 
attractively stained wood strips woven 
parallel; they are practically wear-proof. 


Send specifications for complete information and estimate 


Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 
148 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
Ss STEEL SASH 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
148 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send complete RA-TOX details at once, 
Name 
Address | ae ee ae 
State Individual 
0) Wood Sash 

















When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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traonitthatletter must be of importance. 
No doubt the theory was a good one 
when special delivery letters were new, 
but all of us get them nowadays. The 
average business man’s secretary strips 
the letters out of their envelopes before 
she puts them on his desk. A ten-cent 
letter looks to him just like a two-cent 
letter. There is no particular compul- 
sion about a reply. 

Get the look from the street corner? 

If the special delivery stamp is at- 
tached to a self-addressed envelope for 
reply what happens? You know what 
happens. The recipient at once sees that 
this is not merely a ten-cent letter. It is 
a twenty-cent letter, special delivered 


both ways. Not only that. It is a Jette; 
sent by a man who is mighty darn:.| 
anxious to get his opinion on someth), 
or other. We are perhaps as fine ay). 
tion as there is extant, but most of 
fall for a little flattery of that sort. Ty) 
boss reads the special delivery letter 
Then he says: 

“Miss Whiffen! Take a letter.” 

It is a most pleasing sight that on. 
gets in the looking glass. But a really 
worth-while sight—one that pays divi- 
dends, one that is sometimes compli- 
mentary and is sometimes loaded with 
acid and cracked glass—is the one I'v: 
been talking about. 

As you walk down the street 








The Secret of Prosperity 


By Sir WILLIAM J. NOBLE 


Honorary President of the Baltic and International Maritime Conference 


T IS axiomatic that you must buy 
if you would sell. In international 
trade, imports can be paid for only 

with the corresponding value of goods or 
services; money is merely the medium of 
exchange. This economic truth seems to 
be largely ignored in most countries. 

In this respect all our maritime indus- 
tries—shipping, shipbuilding, engineer- 
ing, and marine insurance—suffer griev- 
ously,.and the development not merely 
of international trade, but of inter-Im- 
perial trade is being seriously impeded. 

The trade barriers of Europe hamper 
not only the trade of Europe, but the 
trade of Great Britain and of the British 
Empire; their removal would help the 
whole world. 

I believe it is the simple truth that 
there are today more trade barriers in 
Europe than ever before. 

What is the reason? I believe it has 
in part arisen from the difficulties and 
deprivations that were experienced dur- 
ing the war, when seaborne supplies were 
largely cut off. It is, therefore, perhaps 
not altogether unnatural that the nations 
should desire to become self-sufficient and 
independent. 


Victors Were Vanquished 


HERE are, however, other reasons. 

In terms of finance, the war impov- 
erished the victors and ruined the van- 
quished. 

It left. the economic and financial posi- 
tion of Europe in a serious plight. The 
violently fluctuating exchanges made in- 
ternational trading almost impossible. 

That period of rapidly fluctuating ex- 
changes appears to have come almost to 
an end, and something approaching sta- 
bilization has been reached. Concur- 
rently with this variation of exchanges, 
tariffs attempted to keep pace with 
them. 

Let us frankly admit that total aboli- 
tion of customs tariffs is probably be- 
yond the hope of immediate realization. 
It would, if brought about prematurely, 


interfere with the financial obligations wv: 
many countries, and it must be admitted 
that public opinion is not yet ripe for 
such a drastic change. But something can 
surely be done at once to mitigate th: 
present deplorable position. The remedy 
lies partly in a checking of the growth oi 
pure nationalism and education of demor- 
racy in the simple truth of economics and 
social service. 


Citizens of the World 


JHE call today is to produce patriots, 

but patriots who are at the same time 
world citizens. The two are not incom- 
patible. Indeed, it is the only patriotism 
worth having, for it alone can ensure 
world stability. We are citizens of the 
world whether we realize it or not. 

It is along these lines that Europe must 
travel if she is to regain her former pros- 
perity, emulate the wonderful example oi 
America, and ultimately establish the 
“United States” of Europe. That last is 
no idle dream. A mutual understanding 
in international, economic and business 
problems is the surest guarantee of 2 
growing volume of trade, and for the 
realization of the higher standards of life 
which are the legitimate aspirations 0! 
modern democracy. 

Confidence ir the future is essential to 
commercial recovery, and there are signs 
that that is being restored—slowly per- 
haps, but surely. The Economic Con- 
ference at Geneva and the various trade 
agreements that have been made all point 
to a widespread movement with tremen- 
dous and far-reaching possibilities. There 
is a new spirit-in Europe. 

There are, it is true, some disquieting 
signs of a growth of pure nationalism 
some quarters; attempts to become inde- 
pendent of the outside world—policies 01 
exclusion which simply mean_ policies 
leading to economic isolation. That, we 
may hope, is but a passing phase. 
Broadly speaking, I believe that cooper- 
ation is taking the place of antagonism 
among the peoples of Europe. 
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PROSPERING 
INDUSTRY MAKES 


AcTIVE MARKETS 


USY factories create payrolls, and payrolls 
aoe markets. Piedmont Carolinas facto- 
ries are busy, and their low production costs in- 
sure continuous operation. 


Piedmont Carolinas workmen are earning, which 
insures their ability to buy. They do buy, and 


here is the evidence: 


A manufacturer of. bulk and packaged foods re- 
ports that his ratio of sales of the higher priced 
package line in Piedmont Carolinas is 42% 
sreater than his national average. 


Automobile sales are increasing faster than the 
average for the rest of the country. Consumption 
of dee ‘trical current has grown faster than the 
increase for the Nation at large. 


For the fourth consecutive year, Piedmont Caro- 


lnas has set a record for the sale of electric 
ranges, 


Fifty per cent of one manufacturer’s southern 


sales (electrical supplies), and .25% of another 
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manufacturer's southern volume (heating equip- 
ment) are made here. 


Wealth, per capita, is increasing faster than in 
five of the wealthiest states of the Union. Every 
year sees $225,000,000 worth of foods and feed- 
stuffs imported here from other states. Building 
is 66% greater in dollar volume than the national 
average. 


No matter what you make or sell, you can mar- 
ket it easily here. If you manufacture your prod- 
uct in this low-cost, high-production area, you 
can market it more easily—not only in Piedmont 
Carolinas, but throughout the whole Nation. 


PROOF? 


Proof? You will find it abundantly in 
the book Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. A copy will be 
sent you gladly. Your request, sent to 
Industrial Department, Room 123 Mer- 
cantile Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., will re- 


ceive prompt,courteous attention. Write 





DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 


When writing to Duxe Power Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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What is your property's 


(ash Value? 


The term “Cash Value” is really syn- 
onymous with “Sound Value.” In 
most Cases it is identical with ‘‘Sale 
Value” or “Market Value.” It means 
the economic worth of a property to 
the community or to the country. It 
entails distinction between a going 
business that is producing goods or 
service, as against an idle or vacant 
property. 

In determining the figure, replace- 
ment costs cannot be considered alone. 
It would be entirely uneconomic to 
carry large amounts of 


with the hidden idea of “havingafire.” 
The informed man will not waste 
money in premiums for overinsurance. 
No insurance company will knowingly 
accept such risks, for obviously in fair- 
ness to other policy holders it must 
not overpay beyond a just cash value! 

Do you know the cash value of 
your property? This is a serious mat- 
ter and deserves careful study. Your 
insurance—the amount you carry and 
what a company should pay—de- 
pends upon a proper estimate of the 
cash value of your prop- 





insurance On property 
which would not be re- 
placed. Therefore, de- 
preciation and future 
utility of the property 
must be considered— 
likewise the condition 
of the whole industry, 
and other factors which 
may affect the value of 
any live business. 

The honest business 
man will not overinsure 


Transit - 


You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
forall coverages such as: 


Fire - Parcel Post 
Automobile - Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm - Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Earthquake 
Tourists’ Baggage 
Explosion and Riot 
Aircraft Damage 


erty! 

Perhaps you have 
never before considered 
insurance from this an- 
gle. Therefore, if ques- 
tions arise call in an 
Agricultural agent. No 
obligation, of course. 
Or write us direct and 
we will gladly send a 
representative to dis- 
cuss the whole broad 
subject of values. 





Let us send you—no charge—no obligation 
— a brief, pointed article on Cash Value. 


* 
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When writing to Acatccitura, Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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1929 
Group Insurance 
during 17 Years 


By WILLIAM J. GRAHAM 


Second Vice President, Equitable | ife As. 
surance Society of the United States 


BOUT 1912 new forces were in. 
jected into business and indys. 
trial relations which brough: 

with them a new note—that of friend| 
cooperation between capital and labor. 

Prominent among the new advoeates 
for better industrial relationships was th: 
life insurance man introducing group in- 
surance as an employer-employe measure 
of advantage to all concerned, and, as 
such, a practical bid for cooperation. 

What is group insurance? According 
to Section 101a of the Insurance Laws of 
the State of New York, it is: 


. . . that form of life insurance covering 
not less than 50 employes with or without 
medical examination, written under a pol- 
icy issued to the employer, the premium on 
which is to be paid by the employer or by 
the employer and employes jointly, and in- 
suring only all of his employes, or all o/ 
any class or classes thereof determined by 
conditions pertaining to the employment, 
for amounts of insurance based upon som 
plan which will preclude individual selec- 
tion, for the benefit of persons other than 
provided, however, that 


| when the premium is to be paid by the em- 





ployer and employes jointly, and the bene- 
fits of the policy are offered to all eligible 
employes, not less than 75 per cent of such 
employes may be so insured. 


First Policy Still in Force 


N this basis, the Equitable Life As- 

surance Society of the United States 
pioneered and wrote the first group instr- 
ance policy. As a testimonial to the 
soundness and to the valu of the idea, 
it is only necessary to state that this pol- 
icy remains in effect today. Its coverage 
has been extended from time to tme. 
Naturally, an idea as revolutionary 3s 
group insurance—blanket coverage 0! 
employes of one employer without med- 
ical examination—aroused considerable 
discussion and criticism, On January |, 
1913, the total volume of group instr- 
ance in force exceeded $13,000,000. 

It is estimated that the total volume 
of group insurance in force this year wil 
exceed seven and one-half billion dollar 
and will protect approximately 6,000." ) 
employes in every classification of )\*r 
ness and industry in America. 

When it is realized that 40 per cent 0! 
those who are insured under group 
surance policies have no other inst! nee 
the benefits. of group insurance—Wl™ 


cost not more than 65 cents a mont! og 
$1,000—are a godsend. They are really 
a year’s notice of the demise of the Pp") 
check. ¥ 

The possibilities ahead for further | “i 
velopment of group insurance ae se 
mendous. Approximately only - thet 
cent of the eligible employes in Am«' 


are protected by group insurance. 
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NATURE IN 
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By FRED C. KELLY 
De I I RII RII AI III IAI IIH 


ROBABLY the fact has lorg been 
well known to most people, but | 
have just chanced to observe that 











‘ot a single big ocean liner ever leaves 
\ew York on a Friday. The reason for 
-his is simply the old superstitious notion 
pout Friday being an unlucky day to 
vt out on a journey. 

Officers or directors of the big steam- 
hip companies do not themselves enter- 
rain any such superstitions. They would 
ust as soon start away on a Friday as 
not, But they avoid Friday because they 
inow that passengers are superstitious. 

Ifa line of boats were regularly to clear 
, port on Friday it would lose so much 
business to competing lines that it might 
ot be able to survive the handicap. 

One religious sect. in particular dislikes 

, begin a journey on Friday. 

Orthodox members of another sect will 
ot board a steamer after sunset and 
oiten get settled in their staterooms in 
‘he afternoon even when the sailing is 
ot until midnight. 


p' ATS of the French line always sail 

trom New York at five minutes past 
uidnght of Friday. Many a person who 
ould have superstitious fear of starting 
0 Europe on Friday is able to go with a 
ght heart only five minutes later. 


iNGLISH merchants probably pay a 
considerable penalty in loss of trade 
(ue to British unwillingness to tolerate 
ny kind of change. In London I tried to 
buy shirts with collars attached, but 
coal t find any except in heavy flannel. 
en waited and bought shirts in 
ans, 
_ When I told a London shopkeeper that 
ve would lose this sale, he shook his head 
and said. politely : 
“Maybe so, but we don’t like shirts 
with collars attached.” 
: think he much preferred to lose a sale 
rather than have something about. his 


ig : bit different from what he had 
veen Nanc ing, 


ND I w ie 
A I wonder how much money is 


Waste, 


| by British printing and pub- 
rades due to use of unnecessary 
o ie addition to all the needless 
‘setters that are still used in Amer- 


The British stil] 


ishing tr; 
letters 
sile 
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6s spell honor and color 
‘t we long ago dropped. Let | 


With 9 » 








Radiograms’ 
biggest feature— 
ACCURACY! 


Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on the globe. This avoids the 
halts and errors that often occur in 
relayed messages. Because of this 
greater accuracy Radiograms are the 
preferred message service of leading 
banks, exporters, importers and 
great industrials. For the sake of 
dependability . .. mark all messages 


6 a 
Via RSA 
“File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office: to Japan and the 


Far East at any RCA or Western Union 
Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Central Radio Ofice—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 

















When writing to Rapio Corporation or America please mention Nation’s Business 
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ELECTRIFIED 
for greater 
efficiency... 


PEELLE electric operators herald a new era 
in vertical transportation. Now—the touch of 
a button performs the task of opening and 
closing the doors. PEELLE automatic control 
of shaftway enclosures offers distinct advan- 
tages to industrial plants, storage and ware- 
houses, shipping and railroad terminals, 
buildings of every type. Specified because of 
their time-saving and economical operation. 
Scores of installations attest their greater 
efficiency. Our engineering division will 
gladly consult with you...or a complete cata- 
log of PEELLE Doors will be sent on request. 


THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 


Baston, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila., Atlanta and 30 other cities 
In Canada: Toronto and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE tz. DOORS 


“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 

















3 9 consecutive issues of NATION’S BUSINESS 
to keep you informed of 

every important trend in business 

until March, 1932! 






To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


? 
I 
i 
| Send me NATION’S BUSINESS, your Official 1 
| monthly publication, beginning withthe March | 
} mumber. Bill me later for $7.50 for the i 
, three year term-subscription (OR: I enclose 

' remittance with this coupon). 
l 
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some patient soul sit down with pencil 
and paper and figure out how many wy. 
necessary motions and how much « hite 
paper are wasted due to this rigid «i{}yor- 
ence to old spelling. 

The worst of it is that the Britis) 0; 
only employ unnecessary letters them. 
selves, but insist that Americans do ti. 
same thing in books intended for sale jy, 
England. 

American publishers would have ere. 
difficulty in selling in England any hook 
in which the printer fails to spell hong, 
with a u. Thus it is necessary either {), 
make a separate set of plates for use jn 
England or else annoy American reader- 
with spelling even worse than our own. 


be PARIS one day I met, coming out 
of the Berlitz School of Languages, my 
friend, William D. Sargent, chairman o} 
the executive committee of the American 
Brake Shoe and Foundry Corporation. 
director of Mack Trucks and of Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, and active in a long 
list of other big corporations—one of the 
keenest minds in American industry. 

Though in Europe on important busi- 
ness, with countless demands on his time 
he nevertheless found an hour or so each 
day to improve his knowledge of foreign 
languages. 

A day or so later I met a fat American 
woman of great wealth sojourning in 
Paris, with nothing whatever to occupy 
her. 

“I’d like to study French,” she re- 
marked, “but I just don’t seem to be able 
to find the time.” 


T= things that I found much higher 
priced in Europe than in America 
were motion picture shows and silk stock- 
ings. 

‘A movie that in New York would cost 
50 cents for admission and which would 
include a wonderful orchestra and ballet, 
costs the equivalent of $1.50 in London— 
without any ballet and with a much 
smaller orchestra. 

I had less experience with silk stock- 
ings than with movies, but competent 
observers in Paris assured me that the 
prices are about double those prevailing 
in our own land. 


N A boat bound for America, I found 
myself sitting at dinner beside 4 
distinguished French scientist. When | 
asked him what he intended to do i 
America, he said: 
“Oh, I just needed the stimulation © 
a trip. It is necessary to get new ide 
every so often to trim up ones ments: 
show windows—just as necessary as !0' 
a merchant to have a new line of goo 


ARIS must have the cleanest hote!- 
_4 on earth. In the charming place 
where I spent several weeks, with excellen | 
room and bath and two meals for on’) 
about $4 a day, I noticed an employe 
with a stack of room keys in front o! him, 
actually scouring the ponderous tag: °" 
the keys with metal polish. se 

If any American hotel ever took th: 





trouble to make their keys look more ‘\'~ 
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‘he fact has not been brought 
+ my witention. 
\[v hotel room opened on a court. The 
‘om of such a court in an American 
_ ,sually filled with scraps of paper 
os dropped from windows by 


capeless guests. This court was swept 
od cleaned each morning with the same 
re besrowed on the floor of the lobby. 
\bout twice each week, the chamber- 
maid took out all electric light bulbs in 


mv bedroom, washed them with soap and 
* ‘hem until they glistened like 
‘s on an old-fashioned hotel bar. 
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ELEPHONE calls between Europe 

and America now average more than 
-)q day, about half of them business and 
half social. The rush hour on social calls 
‘rom Europe is likely to be around mid- 
night because, owing to the five hours dif- 
ference in time between London or Paris 
and New York, midnight in Europe is 
near the dinner hour throughout a large 
part of the United States and it is com- 
paratively easy then to find one’s friends 
at home. 

It usually takes nearly two hours to put 

call through, though often it requires 


much less. If one places a call in London 
Paris a few hours in advance to talk to 
\merica at midnight, the connection is 


made almost at the exact instant. 


\V C, DURANT, stock market opera- 
tor, is said to have spent nearly 
$25,000 on phone calls from Paris to New 
York, in one month. 


ONE of the most irritating practices 
in England is that of selling reserved 
seats in railway compartments and then 
permitting any seat to be occupied by 
anybody else if the person who has bought 
and paid for it is not there to take pos- 
session ten minutes before the train starts. 

I barely missed committing murder as 
a direct consequence of this quaint prac- 
tice, 


URING several weeks in Paris I did 

not once see a taxicab driver bump 
nother car or have his own ear hit. In 
iact, | never saw a fender on a taxicab 
that looked as if it had ever been bumped. 
Yet few taxicabs have either front or rear 
umpers, 
_ The explanation is that Paris taxi 
“rivers are more intelligent than Ameri- 
“ill taxi drivers and therefore more capa- 
le drivers, Eeonomie conditions in 
Fi ‘nce have foreed into jobs as chauf- 
‘curs men who in our own country might 


naiiy a chance at jobs much more diffi- 
Cult. 


PAkis hotels are a sad place for soap 
‘hieves. Most hotels do not furnish 
‘ap. When a guest buys his own soap, 
ie at least knows that he is not paying for 
“ap Wasted by others. 
. The French are equally thrifty with 
=: ‘o electricity. It is usually impos- 
ws ‘o turn on all the lights in a hotel 
ese the same time. The switch- 


\ pl one light automatically turns 
Of another, 
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OR five reasons FLext-Post is 
your best buy in a binder. Brief- 
ly, these outstanding advantages are: 


1. Non-protruding (disap- 
pearing) posts. 

2. Unlimited capacity. 

3. Direct screw compression. 

4. Two inches of working 
space, always. 

5. Trouble-proof operation. 


These features make FLEx1-post 

Binders unique — time-savers and 

money-savers through easier opera- 
Down tion and greater utility. They actu- 
ally cost less than lower- 
priced binders—hold more 
work, and last longer. 


Most office supply dealers The Binder 

have FLexi-Post Binders “~~ Posts 
t 

or can get them for you. Disappear 


Ask your local dealer, 


FLEX!-POST 





























{ STATIONER’S LOOSE — Cco., ' 
' Dept. A-2, Milwaukee, Wis. H 
il Cou or H ‘ 
free cone fo f ' Please send free copy of Fiexi-post Booklet. ' 
Lexi-Post Book- ' ' 
let — it explains * Name : 
fully all features. ’ : 
: Address —t 
: ’ 
i Attention of: 4 

Lie — o oo 





When writing to Sratroner’s Loose Lear Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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VISIBILITY 
is the demand of 
Modern Business 


Today’s 

Adding Machines 
show their work at 
a glance—so does 
thiswonderful,mod- 
ern Numbering 
Machine the Amer- 
ican VISIBLE. 


It lets you see the next 
number at a glance, with- 
out turning machine up- 
side down or disturbing 
the setting. Save spoil- 
age of valuable papers; 
increase speed and ac- 
curacy with this modern 
mac 

Model: $12-00 
Canadian Price $15.50 


654321 


Impression of Figures 


AMERICAN VISIBLE 


At Stationers, Office Supply § Rubber Stamp Dealers 


Write us about ANY Numbering Problem. Over 150 
special American hand and typographic models made 
to number everything from forgings to fabrics in lead- 
ing industries. 


American Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago—London—Paris 


In Canada: S. S. STAFFORD €&? CO., Ltd. 
146 King St. W., Toronto, Canada 
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FOUR SIZES 





TWO STYLES 


—for every 
size and 
type of 
lawn 





Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are the 
logical way to handle every lawn that 
is too large for hand cutting. 


There are two sizes of roller type 
““Ideals”—for level and rolling 
ground. And two sizes of wheel type 
mowers for sharply inclined ground. 


Simply and sturdily built, Ideal 
Mowers have proven through more 
than ten years’ service their ability 
to perform at the minimum cost— 
and to make a smooth, clean jobof it. 


Send today for illustrated booklet 


listing all types and sizes of mowers. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
450 Kalamazoo Street 
Lansing, Mich. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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The State Goes into Insurance 


(Continued from page 30) 
only about one-sixth of the total compen- 
sation premiums written in their states. 

When these facts are combined with the 
knowledge that 15 of the state funds were 
created within the first six years of com- 
pensation law history in this country and 
that all monopolistic funds came into be- 
ing when their compensation laws went 
into effect, we reach several thought- 
provoking conclusions. 

First, the transition from an employer’s 
liability to a workmen’s compensation 
system was so satisfactory that in monop- 
olistic fund states there has been a ten- 
dency to credit the state fund, rather 
than the change in the principle of in- 
demnifying industrial injuries, with the 
improvement. 

Second, in spite of strenuous efforts to 


create additional state compensation 
| funds, only Arizona (a mining state) and 
| North Dakota (while under Non-Parti- 


san League control) have established such 
since the merits of the various types of 
compensation insurance carriers have be- 
come fairly well proven. Finally, when 
employers are given an option in the mat- 
ter, most of them prefer private coverage. 

It is true, these are but surface indica- 
tions that state funds, particularly the 
monopolistic, have not proven their su- 
periority. The writer’s researches have 
demonstrated, however, that they accu- 
rately reflect the real situation. Un- 
doubtedly, some state compensation in- 
surance funds have been well adminis- 
tered and have rendered efficient service. 

Others have been in charge of persons, 
chosen for their political affiliations rather 
than their insurance knowledge, who have 
made no effort to prevent accidents, have 
unnecessarily delayed claim payments, 
have grossly discriminated in their rates 
in favor of influential industries, have 
permitted the financial condition of the 
funds to become unsound, have pursued 
lax and unscientific methods, and have 
failed in many other ways to measure up 
to the standards of achievement set by 
officials of private companies. 


Old Age Pensions Studied 


oo pensioning of aged employes who 
have grown gray in the service has 
been the focal point of considerable at- 
tention within recent years. This has not 
been confined to employers in commerce 
and industry, for public pension plans, 
which at one time were concerned princi- 
pally with the granting of gratuities to 
war veterans and their widows (the Fed- 
eral Government has in its history paid 
out more than seven billions of dollars to 
the pensioners of various wars) now reach 
out to policemen, firemen, teachers, civil 
employes, and in four states to the public 
generally. 

These last are old-age pension laws de- 
signed to serve as a substitute for poor 
relief. County authorities administer 
and finance them. They are of little con- 


sequence. Excluding federal and mi; 
pal pension plans, since we are concer).| 
here only with those operated by states. 
and ruling out noncontributory straig};: 
pension plans because they merely inyo\\, 
appropriations to meet the pension 
budget, we find there are 20 state teacl)- 
ers’ retirement and four state employe: 
retirement funds. 
All teachers coming into service si) 

sequent to the passage of the pension 
law must contribute to the fund in eighr- 
een states. Others may do so. Mem- 
bership in the fund is optional in two 
states. About 350,000 teachers are now 
contributing to the funds and relying 
upon them for support during their de- 
clining years of life. It is of importance 
that these funds be upon a sound finan- 
cial basis, and yet nine have demon- 
strated that they are not worthy of the 
trust reposed in them. 


A Case of the Early Bird 


HEY are operated on the “cash dis- 

bursements” principle. Assessments 
upon teachers are levied without regari 
to the ultimate cost of benefits, and the 
state, though it may contribute some 
amount, assumes no definite responsi- 
bility for solvency. Pensions are paid 
from current receipts and in course of 
time, assuming continuance of present 
benefit and assessment scales, will far ex- 
ceed income. 

Teachers who retire within the early 
years of operation stand a good show ot 
collecting, though in one state only 4!) 
per cent of the designated pension is 
now being paid, and in another pay- 
ments have been prorated in two differ- 
ent years. The probability of a young 
teacher, just starting a career, ever col- 
lecting under such a scheme is an inter- 
esting speculation. 

If an actuarial evaluation of the liabili- 
ties and assets of these nine funds were 
made, the deficit would be tremendous. 
The actuarial shortage of one fund alone 
was computed to exceed 32 million dollars 
four years ago, and is undoubtedly much 
greater now. Unfortunately, no efforts to 
ascertain the true financial status of many 
of these funds have been made, or if such 
efforts have been made the makers will 
not give the results to the public. 

The other teachers’ retirement ani 
state employes’ retirement funds are 01 
an actuarial foundation, at least so 1ar 
as the handling of members’ contribu- 
tions are concerned. In some cases, the 
state is not currently bearing the shar 
of cost it definitely assumed. Future 
legislators will accordingly be obliged to 
hunt ways and means to meet these lia- 
bilities. 

Five states have endeavored to help 
the farmer solve his problem by creating 
hail insurance funds. Farmers werent 
duly appreciative in one, so the law was 
repealed. Two funds are automatic 1) 
their coverage since they insure 2!! 
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ELEGTRIGAL 
CITY 


moves out to sea 





This monogram appears 
on the huge motors which 
Crive the SS. Virginia 
‘ta remarkably low 
fue cost-—less, in fact, 
than the canal tolls. In 
homes and factories, as 
well as on ships, the G-E 
monogram identifies the 
th pr standard of elec- 
al dependability. 


& 
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HE launching of the Elec- 

tric Ship Virginia, sister 
ship of the California, adds 
one more great liner to the 
growing fleet of all electric 
passenger vessels. The Virginia 
and California are now in 
service on the Panama-Pacific 
Line of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine. 


These ships are driven by 
electric motors; lighted, heated, 
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and cooled by electricity; elec- 
tricity mans the winches, 
bakes the bread, polishes the 
silver—surrounds the passen- 
gers with every luxury of a 
modern hotel. 


Vibrationless beyond belief 
—both the Virginia and the 
California are delighting their 
passengers with a new revela- 
tion of seagoing comfort. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


95-629 
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GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


The difference in cost 
between 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
and a less desirable 
material makes but 
slight difference in the 
total cost of the build- 
ing... And this small 
additional investment 
yields the following 


dividends: 





(a) An exterior that is so impervious to moisture that it does 
not “soak up” coal soot and rain. Even if dirt should cling to the 
surface, the dirt can be washed off because it is on not in the 
marble. 


(b) A beautiful exterior of sparkling rugged crystalline marble. 


(ce) A material particularly adapted to carved details and seulp- 
ture. The superior working quality of Georgia Marble is attested 
by its continued use by many of the most prominent sculptors. 


(d) An exterior that will endure. Its impervious character 
makes it practically immune to the attacks of the elements. 


Architects, engineers, builders, bankers, 
sculptors, and practical minded members 
of important building committees, appre- 
ciate the durable quality of Georgia Mar- 
ble. Georgia Marble perpetuates the mem- 
ory of three Presidents of the United 
States. Many Government buildings in- 
cluding several Federal Reserve Banks 
are Georgia Marble. And hundreds of 
buildings—banks, office buildings, mu- 
seums, libraries, state houses, memorials, 
statues, and fountains are giving substan- 


tial evidence of the well earned popular- 
ity of Georgia Marble. 


Whether you contemplate the use of 
Georgia Marble for an entire building or 
only a small amount of marble trim for 
a structure of modest size, we shall give 
careful consideration and make a prompt 
reply to your inquiry, sending suitable 
literature. Write to any of our offices or 
obtain additional information about 
Georgia Marble from your architect. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY-TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 815 Bona AllenBldg. 456 Monadnock Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


512 Construction Industries Bldg. 


DALLAS 


1200 Keith Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 





When writing to Tre Grorcis Marere Compaxy please mention Nation’s Business 


NATION’S BU 
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cropped land unless it is specifics 
empted. A hail indemnity tax j- 
assessed against the owner or te) 
the same manner as other taxes () 
of these states likewise levied un: 
year a one-cent flat acreage tax 
tillable land whether insured by th 

or not, which was used to create 
plus for the fund. Coverage js optional 
in the other two states. 

At one time state hail insurance jj) 
received a third of the premiums | 
this country to all carriers for ha)! 
surance. The proportion is half th»; 
now. Part of the reduction in premium 
income is due no doubt to the gener. 
deflation of farm values and a pore 
widespread knowledge on the part oj 
farmers as to the manner in which they 
can exempt themselves from the opera- 
tion of automatic laws. But prorating 
of claims and delay in their payment, 
uncertainty as to cost when the assess- 
ment rate is not fixed until the end of 
the hail season, possibilities of extra 
levies, and unscientific zoning and rating 
systems are some of the other factors 
which have played no small part in 
undermining the farmers’ confidence. 
The dwindling away of the two optional 
funds bears mute testimony to that. 


eX. 
PY 
eee 
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Interesting and Disastrous 


COs of the most interesting and disas- 
trous experiments 1n state insurance 
is associated with the effort of eight states 
to operate funds for protecting deposi- 
tors in state banks against loss which 
might be oecasioned by a bank’s insol- 
vency. Protection of deposits in this 
manner was made compulsory in fre 
states and optional in the other three. 
Until 1920, the experience of most funds 
was rather favorable, but the deflation 
period wrought widespread havoc among 
them. Seven are today admittedly and 
hopelessly insolvent. Opponents claim 
the eighth would be in the same condi- 
tion if obliged to pay losses on a num- 
ber of banks it is now operating as going 
concerns. . 
Sixty million dollars is a conservative 
estimate of the amount for which de- 
positors in these eight states are holding 
the bag. In many cases, they relied 
upon the guaranty fund signs displayed 
by the banks as assurance that the state 
would make good. But not a single state 
legislature has vet come to the rescue. 
It is true the immediate cause of these 
failures was the deflation period but 
the underlying factors which made 1t 
impossible for the funds to withstana 
the strain were large concentration 0! 
risk, inadequate rates of assessment, 1! 
sufficient reserves, poor underwriting an 
selections of risks, and improper liqui- 
dation of failed banks. 
A comparatively recent experiment 1!) 
bank deposit guaranty is the creation 0! 
funds by two states from which to pay 
losses on public money resulting 1rom 
the failure of depositories. Both were 
created in 1925. By January, 1928, on 
had accumulated a deficit of rough, 
three and one-half million dollars. 
Solicitude for the protection of publi 















by Chief Geronimo 


SourHERN ARIZONA is a land of 
contrasts. Red-and-tan moun- 
tains jut stiffly from the painted 
mesas. Down from their passes 
in Geronimo’s day swept the 
hard-riding savages to wreak 
ruin and torture upon the settlers 
beneath. When finally overwhelmed 
by white men’s armies, fifty years ago, 
they asked only to be allowed to go 
back into the mountains they loved 
—to those peaks that look so relent- 
less, yet cast such a spell upon all who 
come their way. 

And the land of the Apaches has 
nourished two other civilizations— 
one very old and the other very new. 
Once it cradled a people who dwelt 
in cliffhouses—and who vanished, 
a 

sand j e Coronado’s 
mailed Spaniards rode by. You 
cansee their dwellings still, as you 
travel through Apacheland. 

Today huge copper mines, the 
mighty Roosevelt Dam and Lake, 
and the astonishing green agri- 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


| i 
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Ohru Apac 


California 


Golden State Route pierces the fast- 
developing Southwest once made famous 








¥ 


\ 


The mighty Roosevelt Dam, on the Apache Trail, 
stores life and wealth for the desert 





culture of the Salt River Valley about 
Phoenix give vitality and wealth to 
this countryside where once the set- 
tler dwelt in grim hardship, his rifle 
ever at his saddle-bow. 

See southern Arizona! It is one of 
the most fascinating lands on earth. 
From October to June it is at its 
best, with picturesque guest ranches 
open to the visitor, and delightful 
new modern tourist hotels at Tucson, 
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Chandler, and Phoenix. South- 
ern Arizona offers warm, invig= 
orating sunshine; golf, fishing 
and big-game hunting; and 
many a historic shrine to visit. 

Southern Pacific’s GoLDEN 
SraTE and Sunset Routes serve the 
spirited region. Five trains daily for 
California pass right through the 
heart of the old Apache and modern 
guest-ranch country, and the winter 
desert resorts of southern California. 
Visit it on your way to the Pacific 
Coast. You can stop over at E] Paso, 
too, and see a bit of Old Mexico at 
Juarez, only five minutes distant. Be 
sure to tour the Apache Trail high- 
way, a one-day side-trip by comfort- 
able motor stage. Through Pull- 
mans on both Sunset and GOLDEN 
SraTE Routes will take you to 
Globe for the Apache Trail. 

Go west one way, return an- 
other, by means of Southern 
Pacific’s four routes. See the whole 
Pacific Coast. Stop over anywhere 
on roundtrip ticket. 





Two very interesting, illustrated books in colors have been prepared for you. They are free. 
Send your name and address at once to E. W. Crarr, 310 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, for 
‘Southern Arizona” and “How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 


When writing to Sournern Paciric please mention Nation’s Business 
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Daylighting 
Airation 
.. 20 longer 


guesswork rae 


Wouldn’t you like to have a 
definite plan—in advance of the 
erection of your new building — 
showing you how to be sure it will 
be evenly and properly lighted— 
adequately ventilated? Such infor- 
mation may mean a difference of 
thousands of dollars in increased 
production—more efficient work. 

Daylighting and AiZration are no 
longer guesswork. After years of 
study, experiment and test, the Re- 
search Department of Detroit Steel 
Products Company has developed 
a method for accurately predeter- 
mining the daylight and ventilation 
obtainable through any given win- 
dow arrangement in your new 
buildings. 
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NO 
LONGER 


CUES¢ 
ESSWorx 





Send for FREE treatise 
on Daylighting and Airation 
The principles and methods used in 
these studies (many of them entirely 
new in building construction) are 
embodied in a new treatise called 
“The Fenestra Way.” It discusses 
such topics as: “Adequate and Uni- 
form Illumination,” “Controlling 
Daylight in Industrial Buildings,” 
“The Wind as an Airating Force,” 
“The Effect of Temperature Differ- 
ence,” ““Window Area and Window 
Height,” “Side-wall and Monitor 
Windows,” “Vertical vs. Sloping 
Windows,” “How Often Should 
Your Windows be Washed,” “Mon- 
itor Windows vs. Roof Ventilators.” 

Send for your copy today. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

2292 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 

Factories: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, Calif. 
Convenient Warehouse Stocks 


 fenestraWa y 


of daylighting and airating 


When writing to Derrorr Stee. Proovcts Company please mention Nation’s Business 





property against fire, tornadoc- 
other hazards, without recourse ;, pri- 
vate insurance, has resulted jy Drovi- 
sion for public property insurance fun 
by 14 states. ; 

Two of these funds are not yet operg. 
tive, public property still being insured 
with private companies pending the yp. 
building of reserve funds through nny! 
appropriations. Two others have become 
exhausted within recent years owing to 
the failure by the legislatures to appro- 
priate premiums. 

Five are self-insurance funds which 
charge definite premiums based on the 
rates of private carriers, set up reserves 
and in most respects function on the 
same basis as regular companies. 


and 


ls 


Few Go Into Life Insurance 


‘Tse remaining five may better be 
termed emergency reserve appropria- 
tions. They consist of annual appropria- 


| tions which are designed in course o/ 


time to build up a fund of stated size, or 
of appropriations intended only to meet 
losses which occur during the period for 
which budgeted, any excess reverting to 
the general treasury. 

A life insurance fund in one state. 
with insurance in force of less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of that written by 
old line companies, and a savings bank 
life insurance system operated under the 
paternal guidance of another state, with 
total insurance aggregating roughly on 
and one-half per cent of that for all car- 
riers, represent the total extent of the 
states’ entry into the field of protecting 
life values. 

In order to facilitate transfer an 
registration of titles, 19 states have 
adopted Torrens title laws. Indemnity 
funds have been established in connec- 
tion with all of these. 

None of the funds established, however, 
has achieved any size and many are prac- 
tically inoperative. 


The Lessons from the Past 


URETY bonds on officers of the state 

or its political subdivisions are written 
by specially created funds in two states 
The laws creating them are automatic 1) 
character as they prohibit the use 0! 
public money to pay for other bonds. 
Both funds are small in size. ; 

Surely, from the experience of nearly 
a hundred funds, safe conclusions may 
be drawn as to the merits and succes 
of state insurance in this country. Th 
evidence is too bulky to review here 
But it unquestionably warrants the a> 
sertion that monopolistic funds are ©! 
the whole less responsive to changin¢ 
economic conditions, more subject to po- 
litical influence, less scientific in the! 
practices, and less advanced in their set 
vices and aims than are those which a" 
competitive in character. 

Moreover, competitive state msuran’’ 
funds have by no means demonstrate’ 
any superiority over private carr’r 
Before abandoning a regime of priva'’ 
competition and substituting state oper" 
tion in its stead shall we disregard tle-e 
lessons of the past? 
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Smoking cauldron and smoking pig! The attend- 

ance of careful men; the sledge blows of men of 
brawn. All these caught by the master’s brush and 
preserved for posterity on the walls of Norton Hall at 
Worcester in Massachusetts. 


H= and the bright light of the electric arc! 


All who view the scene may know how Bauxite clay 
from the mines of Arkansas, by energy taken from the 
waters of Niagara, is fused in the electric furnace and 
becomes the hard, tough material known in industry as 
the abrasive trade-marked “Alundum.” 


By day and by night, while we wake or sleep, these 
fery furnaces burn on, continually bringing forth the 


— which is to serve mankind in a multitude 
of ways, 


From the abrasive, trade-emarked “Alundum,” are 
fabricated the grinding wheels employed in _all- 
important machinery operations in metal-working plants 
and many others. By the aid of grinding wheels there 
are produced countless machines of production and of 
transportation, and by the grinding wheel they are 
tought to mechanical perfection. 
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Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


For the great paper industry, manufactured pulpstones 
reduce logs at tremendous speed into fine, even-grained 
pulp. 

For the broad and ever increasingly important field of 
chemistry, laboratory ware made of this abrasive, 
capable of withstanding terrific heat, performs an 
invaluable service. 


For the architect and the builder Norton Floors, non-slip 
and remarkably durable, supply a need in modern 
building construction. The basic material of Norton 
floors is this electric furnace abrasive. 


For great cities employing the activated sludge sewage 
disposal systems and industries where filtering opera- 
tions through plates are required this material serves in 
the form of Norton porous plates. 


In the beginning, manufactured abrasives supplanted 
natural quarried stones for sharpening and snagging. 
Today their use has been extended through the agency 
of the grinding machine to a high place of importance 
in the machine age in which we live and many are the 
by-products which time has proved definitely valuable 
to the progress of the world. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 









Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 





When writing to Norton Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Modine Unit Heater No. 701, 
weighs only 130 Ibs., has the 
heating capacity of approxi- 
mately two tons of cast iron 
tadiation, 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 











T when you need it, where you need it —iust 
as you use light. That is what Modine Unit Heat- 
ing means in the industrial plant. 


The illustration above tells the story. The sunny side of the 
plant has ample light. The other requires additional il- 
lumination. Only lights that are needed are turned on. No 
waste there. Heating is taken care of just as effectively and 
economically with Modine Unit Heaters, as shown in the low- 
er picture. The Modine delivers heated air down where 
needed, just as light is reflected down. Individually control- 
led, Modine Units are operated only when the area each 
Unit covers requires heat. No waste. No discomfort to 
workmen through excessive heat- 
ing or under heating. 


During the last seven years thou- 
sands of industrial plants have turn- 
ed to Modine Unit Heaters—for bet- 
ter heating at smaller cost — for in- 
creased productivity through im- 
proved working conditions —for re- 
duced loss through illness of workers. 


Let us send you complete informa- 
tion now about this better method 
of industrial heating. 





MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1710 RACINE ST. RACINE, WIS, 
Branch offices in all large cities 


font G. Leach & Co., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Lane. 


Modime 


Unit HEATER 


When writing to Movtne Manvracrvrtnc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 

















A Cooperative 
that Produces 


By ROBERT STEWART 


Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Nevada 


OOPERATION in agriculture 
has been thoroughly discussed 
during the past few years. This 


discussion, however, has had to do almost 
exclusively with the marketing phase oj 
the cooperative problem. The successfu! 
marketing of a commodity, agricultural 
or otherwise, however, must always begin 
with the production end. A commodity 
must be produced economically if it is to 
be marketed successfully. 

Agriculture has always been handi- 
capped in economic production by lack oi 
sufficient working capital. Industry early 
overcame this handicap by the sale oi 
shares and the issue of bonds. Industry's 
ability to raise capital in this manner has 
made possible the vast strides in that 
line of human endeavor during the past 
75 years. 

In agriculture there is no similar way 
of raising capital for farm operation: 
Agriculture is largely a one-man busines: 
still inseparably connected with the farm 
home. This has its advantages and it 
disadvantages. The inherent desire of the 
average American to cultivate his own 
land is one of the difficulties confronting 
large-scale production of farm commoili- 
ties. 


Association Runs the Farms 


~'OME of these inherent difficulties of 

large-scale production in farming have 
been overcome in the formation oi the 
Berkeley Olive Association, a cooperative 
organization for the production, planting 
and management of a group ol olive 
groves in California. This Association 
consists of 28 members who are proies- 
sional men and women connected with the 
Universities of Nevada and California 
and engaged in the practice of their pro- 
fession in Berkeley, San Francisco, Palo 
Alto, or Reno. The members were inter- 
ested in olive production and had some 
money to invest. Their profession i 
duties would not permit them to give per 
sonal supervision to the problems ot pro- 
duction and marketing, so an attempt Ww:- 
made to solve these problems cooper:- 
tively through organization of the Berke- 
ley Olive Association. 

Fourteen years ago these men select d 
a site for their orchards near Oroville, 
Calif. By group effort an ideal site, em- 
bracing an area of nearly 600 acres, Wi 
selected after thorough investigation 0! 
all suitable sites in the state. The ini 
vidual could not have afforded the time 
or expense necessary to make such a +¢- 
lection. , 

Each member of the Association actu:'- 
ly owns his individual tract of land. T!« 
tracts vary in size from eight acres to ©’ 
Each owner may handle or dispose of !'- 
tract as he sees fit. The tracts are care! 
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for as a single orchard. Each member, at 
his own expense, protected the title to his 
9. »orehased the trees he desired to 
it, and paid all costs of clearing, grad- 
i: -hing, feneing and other special 
rhe individual owner likewise pays 
axes on nis land and all water rents. 
” The Association is maintained by a defi- 
nite charge per acre for the ordinary run- 
sine expenses of the orchard such as cul- 
" pruning, irrigation. This charge 





re tivation, ee > 
d i been reduced to the minimum and is 
yow only $3 2 month or $36 a year, much 
r lower than the average cost in the neigh- 
, horhood. By pooling their resources, the 
fj members have been able to obtain the 
] vrvices of an expert manager—and om 
anagement in agriculture, as m indus- 
: egy one of the chief prerequisites for N THE PAST FOUR YEARS Thew has 
east Farmers on a Large Scale contributed a st eater number of 


I THE Association now controls a 502- improvements to the design, con- 
acl 


‘e orchard of Mission olives—the 


© BB cco in the world—having a capital in-}  $truction and operation of power shovels 


. vestment of more than a half million dol- F 
« lars, With the assessment of $3 an acre, and cranes than the entire industry, 


there is available each month more than 2 2 : ; 
$10 forthe or including Thew, achieved in the pre- 
Ot of hi meme ee | ecamng ten years. 
2 n accumulated. This includes a farm 
BD countess rere at] To buy a power shovel or crane with- 


] 


a individual small owner could neither af- out inspecting Thew 1929 models is to 


iord to own nor to use economically. A 


concrete irrigation system has also been risk buying ama chin e which is alrea dy 





installed, thus facilitating easy irrigation 
nd maximum use of irrigation water. 4 . 
This united effort solved the problem behind the times. 

oi economic production of the ripe olive 
f in the Oroville district of California. 
; The question of thke iasiemnlh aia aaaaal THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY, LORAIN, OHIO 
af uct was next up for consideration. Mem- 
. bers of the Association joined with other 
‘ olive producers of the district and organ- 

zed a cooperative packing association, 

the Wyandotte Canneries. 
‘ The Wyandotte Canneries own their 
. own packing plant, constructed by the 
. issue of common and preferred stock to 
)- participating members on an acre basis. 
$ In this manner sufficient capital was 
i. raised to construct a packing plant now 
7 having a value of more than $200,000, all 


| larmer-owned. 


Gets Low Interest Rates 


.s fesin by cooperative effort these 
\- olive producers were able to obtain 
; the benefits of quantity production and 
ws management in packing and sales. 
ang & cooperative farmers’ organiza- 
e ton, they have been able to take advan- 
‘age of the Intermediate Credit Act, 
‘hich permits loans at low interest rates 
on q arehouse receipts. 
_ Suice the Wyandotte Canneries have 
ve entire production from approximate- 











Sessa ‘res of Mission olives, they are 
“a — of a definite volume of busi- 
wage In the sale of their prod- 
-_ on dy able to make contracts with 
hoteles. on, Fie stores, restaurants, 
: only open ning car services that use 


‘y products. Thus they dis- 


When writing to Tue THew Suove. Company please mention Nation’s Business 















Your product can give no bet- 
ter service than the electric 
motor that drives it. Because 
there is one best motor for 
each job, Wagner makes all 
types. Whatever your require- 
ments, a Wagner Motor will 


give trouble-free service. 


Sage 


Wagner engineers have 38 years of 
motor pioneering and building knowl- 
edge to apply to your motor problems, 


Literature on request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, U. S. As 
Wagner Sales Offices and Service 
Stations in 25 Principal Cities 
Products: FANS ..... Well .occe 
Ceiling TRANSFORMERS ..... Power 
»» + Instrument....MOTORS..., 
+ +++ Polyphase . 


Distribution . 
Single-phase - ++ Direct Current 


When writing to Wacner Exectric Corporation please mention N. 


ation’s Business 
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pose of their commodity at a dis: 


° mo iNet ad. 
vantage with a distinct reduction oj dis. 
tribution costs. The individual ducer 
would be unable to solve many of thes 


problems so easily solved by 1 
fort. 

The Association has now been 
ation for 14 years and, while it },: assed 
through difficult periods, it has emerged 
successfully and is now a going concern 
The writer owns nine acres, one o} th 
smaller tracts of the group. Some jy. 
formation regarding the results obtaine 
from this tract will be of value in show. 
ing how the plan operates for the indi. 
vidual owner. 


Yield Is Excellent 


AST year the total yield of this nine. 
acre tract was 31,611 pounds of olives 
The price received by the grower depend: 
on the size of the product. My tract was 
fertilized in a certain way and the quality 
produced was of an unusual character 
At the packing plant of the Association 
the 31,611 pounds of olives were sepa- 
rated into five grades, called mammoth, 
extra large, large, medium and small 
The tract gave the following returns: 


ted et. 


N Oper- 


le 


4,580 pounds mammoth at $260 





OE MURS Rada diosa ss 0 $595.40 

10,290 pounds extra large at $190 
EN in xk oka Kan.o 00s 977.55 

7,921 pounds large at $150 per 
ERs ee eee sient ess 594.09 

2,823 pounds medium at $85 per 
0A a 120.40 
5,997 pounds small at $30 per ton 9.00 
Si Be eo ey $2,377 At 


The cost of the operation and care 01 
this tract during the year was: 





Cultivation and irrigation ........ $324.00 
UNI rn es Bute s\n enigis'd 0 oes» 127.50 
Spreading fertilizer .............. 10.00 
ET ME Ls wecandcccccs se 22.95 
Creer SegRMARaKaescser. 20.8 
Picking olives ..ccccccscesecess- 402.36 

Pe paheveckbawkbstcecs... 11S 


$2,377.44 
911.54 


Gross receipts .cccocccccccccess 
Total expense ......eseee. 





Ce ciasanscese $1,465.) 


The net worth of the nine acres Jan- 
ary 1, 1927, was $7,573.31, the total a 
tual cost of the tract including all ex 
penses such as interest on money expend 
ed during the unproductive life of te 
olive grove. A net return of $1,469. 
on an investment of $7,573.31 is equal '? 
an annual return of 19.3 per cent on the 
investment. This is the return recelve! 
after all expenses of production ha\ e 
been met, including adequate payme! 
for management. " 

The success of the Berkeley Olive \~ 
sociation indicates the possibility of wit" 
use being made of the idea so that ast 
culture may obtain some of the benell’s 
secured by industry through corporat’ 
effort in the better use of the three 
tors of production—capital, managem 
and labor. It is an idea worthy 0! 
consideration of all who are intereste 
the farm problem. 
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“| Dopse BROTHERS 
A w# 2 © tU...8  €+@ 


ia The complete line of Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches 
cter which Dodge Brothers have been manufacturing and selling 





ope under the name of Graham Brothers now take the name of 
their makers—Dodge Brothers. 


7 These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches have always been 
409 powered by Dodge Brothers engines. For years they have 


0.0 been built of Dodge Brothers parts in Dodge Brothers plants 
Al according to Dodge Brothers standards. 

— These Trucks, Buses and Motor Coaches are sold, as they 
00 always have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere. 
2473 

02.36 


— For Power, Speed, Safety, Economy, Fine Appearance and 
=e Dependability, Dodge Brothers Trucks, Buses and Motor 
be Coaches will continue to merit that high public regard which 
pal impels keen businessmen to buy them at a rate of more than 
des a million dollars’ worth a week. 
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NLY by maintaining “law and order”.... 
forcing individuals to respect the rights of 
others .... can society as a whole progress. In 
Industry, too, this principle stands as basic. 
Discipline which results in the speedy and ac- 
curate discharge of ordered duties is the very 
beginning of good business management. 


But with the universal replacement of man 
power by electric motors, this fact was, for a 
time, overlooked. Now, industrial leaders have 
learned that motors are like men to this extent 
. ++.» motors, too, must be directed, controlled. 


Motor Control brings“lawand order” toelectric 
power. Motors are protected against burnouts, 
always disorganizing to production. Accidents 
to workmen are minimized. Machinesare guided 
through automatic processes, if need be...sotime 
and money saving possibilities are fully utilized. 


Such are the advantages at stake when Motor 
Control is selected .... such are the reasons why 
progressive plants direct their electric power 
with Cutler-Hammer Motor Control... . why 
many machine designers, alert to the require- 
ments of modern industry, incorporate Cutler- 


Hammer Control in every motor driven machine 
they build. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











aw and Order 


ae... che foundation of 
\Ywprogress 
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13 == 
3 Times 


the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric 
Motors 


Electric motors in America * 
industries today provide work- 
ing capacity equal to 250 mil- 
lion workmen. That is more 
than 13 times the actual num- 
ber of men employed. Ho» 
effectively this army of *un- 
seen”? workers is used to bring 
down costs is determined b» 
the care with which Motor 
Control is selected. 


AMMER _ 








The Control Equipment 











ood Electric Motors Deserve 


en writing Curter-Hammer, Inc. please mention Nation's Business 
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Debunking Research 


(Continued from page 31) 
uing national prosperity it is far 
. dangerous. Progress in research al- 
has been jeopardized, as a matter 
+t, by fallacies concerning the time 
: which have gained w ide acceptance. 


The error today is not in expecting too 
much from this source, but in expecting 


too rapidly. So much has been printed 
yout results that the public has com- 
vletely lost sight of causes that have 
bo cht about these results, and of the 
‘remendous amount of preliminary work 
necessary to make possible the scientific 
plications to industrial problems. The 
consequence is an overemphasis on prac- 
cal problems of immediate commercial 
\ won which has exactly the same effect 
as the planting of one crop in a field 
vear after year. 

Sooner or later production of the field 
must be halted altogether and its fertility 
restored at great expense. 

An illustration of this situation is fur- 
nished by further analysis of the fig- 
ures compiled by the National Research 
Council. This shows that whereas $200,- 
(00,000 was spent last year in industrial 
research, the total expenditure for both 
university and governmental research was 
only $17,000,000. No one would pretend 
that this is an accurate picture of the dif- 
ference between the amount of effort be- 
ing put into pure and applied science. 
Many of the industrial laboratories have 
been compelled to undertake far-reaching 
programs of fundamental research, and a 
great deal of the governmental work is of 
a practical nature. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ference in the figures is significant of a 
trend, 


Practical and Pure Science 


O make this clear it is necessary to 
venture on dangerous ground and to 
attempt to define the terms “fundamen- 
tal” and “practical” as applied to research 
work. This is difficult chiefly because the 
fields overlap. Edison is known to every 
one, but relatively few persons have any 
clear idea of the work done by Ruther- 
a in dissecting the structure of the 
tom, or of the fundamental importance 
this achievement. 

“Ed ison is known as a practical scientist 

nd Rutherford as a worker in pure 
sclence—one seeking utility and the other 
pursuing knowledge. Yet each has prof- 
ted from the work of the other, so that 
the practical experiments of Edison take 

the nature of fundamental research at 
‘mes, while the studies of Rutherford, 
ice regarded as having no commercial 
\lue, furnish the foundation for many in- 
‘ustrial laboratories seeking the solutions 
' physical problems. 

When this interrelation is recognized, 
however, it is still possible to draw a dis- 
tinction between fundamental and applied 
research, Perhaps the simplest way to do 


th; 
‘His Is to say that it is determined by em- 


ae 


ployment. The university professor and 
the government scientist should be under 
no compulsion to show a profit in dollars 
and cents from their work. Even in these 
fields a profit is shown in the long run, 
though it is so widely distributed in the 
form of human benefits that it is impossi- 
ble to trace or itemize it. 

The worker in these fields should seek 
knowledge of fundamental scientific laws, 
and the results of his work should be 
added to the common fund of human 
knowledge, available to all. The worker 
in industrial or applied science, on the 
other hand, is required to show a profit 
within a specified time, and what he learns 
of commercial value is his own property 
or that of his employer. 


Fundamental Research Needed 


HE fallacy in the public and business 

attitude towards research in this coun- 
try today is found in the failure to recog- 
nize that these processes must be kept in 
balance. If they are not, the whole effort 
is doomed to eventual failure. We are util- 
izing the basic raw material of research— 
the common fund of information about 
nature’s laws—faster than we are adding 
to it. The raw material to which I have 
reference is comparable to the national 
supply of currency. 

Under this analogy the practical appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries would com- 
pare with credit. 

When business expands a time arrives 
when the supply of money must be in- 
creased. What is in circulation is not 
consumed, nor is it decreased, but it grows 
relatively less, and if we do not add to it 
from time to time we find it necessary to 
curtail credit and thereby to limit expan- 
sion of business. 

So it is with research. If we are to 
continue at the pace of the past few years, 
it is indispensable that more time and 
money be devoted to fundamental re- 
search to add to this common fund of 
information, which is the circulating me- 
dium on which commercial applications 
are based. 

Many great corporations already find 
themselves unable to go ahead in some 
lines today because of a lack of funda- 
mental scientific information. They can 
see human needs and therefore markets 
for the products they have in mind. But 
before they can begin to supply those 
needs they must have more general and 
basic information. 


Problem Not Understood 


HE limiting factor in fundamental re- 

search is men rather than money, and 
this—in the opinion of research workers 
—is directly attributable to the public 
misunderstanding of research. An under- 
standing of the problems seems to come 
only from personal experience with them. 
In the nature of things what is printed 
relates to effects, and causes are over- 


looked. 
discovery. 

In the matter of dyes, for example, a 
good chemist with a know ledge of what 
has been done might produce a new color 
in his laboratory within a few weeks. If 
it happened to strike the popular fancy 
this exploit might be written up in the 
public prints as a discovery. No mention 
would be made usually of the experi- 
mental work already done in the basic 
chemistry of dyes by fundamental scien- 
tists to determine how the dyes react 
chemically, how they may be combined, 
how they must be treated to be made sun- 
fast, and of the tremendous amount of 
work which has been carried on in the 
field of organic chemistry by fundamental 
scientists over a long period of years. 

The chemistry of dyes itself is deeply 
and widely rooted in the vast fund of 
fundamental information which has be- 
come available because of the work in this 
field of chemistry, carried on for many 
years by countless investigators. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out 
that the synthesizing of a specific dye 
which may prove to have commercial 
value may have required a series 0’ ex- 
periments running into ten or twenvy 
years. 

Such experiments to be valuable must 
be contmuous and consecutive because 
by far the greater number of experi- 
ments are commercially unptalitalife in 
that they have failed to produce a product 
combining just the properties a: | for 
commercial application. 


Development is confused with 


Supreme Specialization 


PEBBAPE it is impossible to dramatize 
the painstaking work of fundamental 
research which must be performed to get 
results that will enable industries to estab- 
lish laboratories of applied science. It is 
my conviction, however, and that of my 
colleagues that if this work is to be en- 
couraged and increased to the point where 
we may maintain our world leadership in 
the application of science to industry, a 
means must be found for making business 
men acquainted with it. 

Without a knowledge of what has been 
done in fundamental research, or of what 
is being done, the business concern which 
wants to improve its product by scientific 
means, or to develop new markets for by- 
products, is likely to throw away its 
money. 

Instances are on record, for example, 
of business men who have employed 
chemists to solve specific problems which 
should have been put up to a physicist, 
and vice versa. Only after the money has 
been paid out and the report concluded is 
it discovered that the information ob- 
tained is not of commercial value. For 
this the research worker assigned to a 
specific problem is not to blame. Fre- 
quently he is so closely occupied with his 
own work in a circumscribed area that he 
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Golf in 
the Glorious 


Sunshine 



























| amos TAX problems and 
payments are just around the 
corner. Better get away for a week 
or two and freshen up for spring. 
Go down to the Gulf Coast coun- 
try where you can really catch fish 
in the deep waters of the Gulf or 
in the little inland streams; where 
you can play golf on beautiful 
courses in perfect condition;where 
you can ride through winding 
bridle paths into dense pine for- 
ests and semi-tropical “jungles”; 
where you can take a boat out to 
the pirate islands and see the 
old forts and ruins; where you 
can bathe in the sunshine and 

take the tonic of ozone from 
the pine trees, salt air from 
the Gulf, and bright, pure 

sunshine. 

The Guif Coast is just at your 
door—comfortably and quickly 
teached by trains over the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. Write 
today to R. D. Pusey, General 
Passenger Agent, Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, Room 328-D, 
9th & Broadway, Louisville, Ky., 
for complete description and in- 


formation about this land of de- 
lightful winters. 








LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R-R 
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has only a general knowledge of what is 
going on elsewhere. He may have a 
great deal of knowledge about the re- 
search problems of one industry and be 
totally ignorant of those of another. 

Executives and members of the Na- 
tional Research Council have had their 
attention drawn to many such instances 
during the past year by inquiries that 
come to them from business men. They 
indicate a widespread recognition of the 
increasingly important part scientific re- 
search is playing in industrial progress, 
but in many cases a complete miscon- 
ception of how to go about the business 
of profiting by it. 


Too Much Is Expected 
SQ ENCE is expected to show a small 


concern with limited capital and facili- 
ties how to become overnight a com- 
petitor in highly technical industries. It 
is asked to furnish from its text-books 
or its test tubes within a few weeks the 
answers to problems that may require 
five years of experimental work. 

It would hardly be fair to reveal such 
of these requests as would identify 
single plants or industries, even to small 
groups. 

But as an illustration of the misunder- 
standing which exists among business men 
concerning the possibilities of science, 
reference might be had to the rather 
widespread suggestion for a new and 
magic fuel to be made from water. As 
everyone knows, one of the chief con- 
stituents of this plentiful element is 
hydrogen. It is also common knowledge 
that hydrogen is highly combustible, 
which is to say that it is capable of fur- 
nishing a great amount of energy in the 
form of heat. 

I could name a dozen business men 
who have suggested to me or to other 
scientific workers that a method be de- 
veloped to extract the hydrogen from 
water in order to construct a new fuel, 
and there would be no difficulty in getting 
ample capital for the enterprise. 


Indestructible Energy 


HE trouble with this scheme is that it 

takes just as much energy to separate 
the hydrogen from its oxygen as the re- 
sultant hydrogen will yield when again 
combined, i. e., burned. In combination 
with oxygen the hydrogen is like a pool of 
water at the bottom of a hill. 

The water will drive a turbine only 
when enough energy has been furnished to 
lift it above the intake, and no one would 
think of pumping water up hill in order to 
get power by letting it run down again. 

Many men are confused by the fact 
that the hydrogen from water is now in 
wide commercial use in the manufacture 
of what is known as water gas. But this 
is possible only because coal is cheap. 
When water in the form of steam is forced 
over coal at high temperatures the coal 
extracts some of the oxygen, but in so 
doing part of the coal is consumed. More 
energy is put in than is taken out, and 
the process pays ouly because the result- 
ing gases are more easily distributed or 
better adapted to specific requirements, 





and therefore command a higher price 
than the equivalent amount of enerey jy 
the form of bituminous coal would c! tain 

The fact that such a demand exist. 
offers a sound commercial reason for the 
encouragement of more fundamenta| re. 
search work, and this is one of the chiej 
functions of the National Research Coy). 
cil. The Council is a cooperative oreani- 
zation of the scientific men of America 
both from the university and the indus. 
trial world. 

In so far as its relations with industry 
as a whole are concerned, the function oj 
the Council is to show that on a national 
yasis we cannot get out of scientific re- 
search any more than we put into it. Spe- 
cifically, the Council exists to assist in 
coordinating the efforts of scientific men 
and preventing waste of research energy, 
It was formed in 1916, and expanded by a 
presidential executive order in May of 
1918. 


Science Gives Away Secrets 


T° the work done by this organization 
must be ascribed much of the credit 
for a practice peculiar to industrial re- 
search workers of this country—that of 
making public considerable portions of 
their findings, even where this information 
is of commercial value. Not all of the cor- 
porations maintaining laboratories follow 
this practice, but it is almost general 
among the larger ones. 

It has been common experience that it 
is advantageous to make public the results 
of many investigations. When we turn 
over to scientific men information of com- 
mercial value which it may have taken us 
years to gather, we thereby contribute to 
the solution of collateral problems which 
in turn may be of value to us. 

In the past it was not uncommon for a 
century to elapse between the discovery 
of a natural law of chemistry or physics, 
and a commercial application of it. To- 
day this process has been enormously 
expedited, yet the public has been led to 
ignore the romances of fundamental re- 
search in the belief that too much time 1s 
required for its results to be visible. 

The fact is that after the research 
worker has produced something of com- 
mercial possibility he is often compelled 
to become its salesman within his own 
corporation or industry before it can reach 
development. 

In organizations which have acquired 
what might be called the scientific point 
of view there is no conflict between the 
laboratory and the production or sales 
departments, but development of this 
point of view requires time. It is made 
more difficult by anything which tends to 
encourage the miracle hunting propensity 
of human nature. 

The business man who simply hires ° 
research worker to solve a specific prob- 
lem finds no such conflict. The resul! 
fits into his plan, or it doesn’t. When bi 
sets up a laboratory to make a scientific 
study of his products from the ground up, 
however, he must be prepared to find tha' 
progress may be definitely limited unless 
production or sales or both are altere¢ 
until they accord with the natural law- 
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We furnish an example of Sticking To It 


Asipe from our Secretary, who is a 
comparative newcomer of a mere 14 
years at Robbins & Myers, all of 
our chief operating officials came 
here direct from college or business 
school, and have never worked any- 
Not that we haven't 
had tempting offers and other in- 


where else. 


ducements to go elsewhere. Nor 
that we are so very old, either; for 
though Robbins & Myers as a com- 


pany is over 50, we're all about 30 
to 45. But this has always appealed 
to us as our business, and with a 
fine plant, good workmanship all 
around us, and customers sending 
in enough new problems to 
keep us on the alert, we can't 
think of a worthier, happier, 
lifetime job than this building 
electrical motors the Robbins 
& Myers’ way. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays 








Conveyors 


Air Compressors Dental Lathes 
Baker’s Machinery Dish Washers 
Blowers Driers 

Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 
Coin Counters Hoists 


Confectioner’s Machinery Humidifiers 


Movie Projectors 
Portable Tools 

Printing Presses 

Spray Equipment 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 

Unit Heaters 

Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machines 


Ironing Machines 
Labeling Machines 
Oil Burners 

Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking Machines 


Robbins & Mvers, “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 


1878 





prantford, Ontario 


1929 






































When writing to Rosstns & Myers, INc., please mentior 
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that govern his product or products. I 
is not my purpose to argue the valye 
research as a whole to industry, sine 
this is now pretty well accepted, but 
rather to point out the danger that lies 
in regarding the research worker as 4 
modern Aladdin. 

It may not be amiss, however, to point 
out that a list of the 32 American eor- 
porations holding highest.rank as meas. 
ured by numbers of research workers em- 
ployed reveals not one representative of 
the two basic industries which have bee) 
at the bottom of the earnings scale jn 
recent years—coal and textiles, 

In the light of the invasion of coal may- 
kets by oil burners it is interesting to note 
that this list contains three oil corpora- 
tions. 


t 
of 


Research Creates Industries 


TH newer industries have been paying 
more attention to research than the 
older ones, perhaps because many of them 
are themselves the product of the research 
worker. Thus the rubber industry in the 
United States, amounting in 1925 to a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars as measured by 
the value of its products, is shown in the 
Council’s report on the subject to have 
24 research laboratories with 1,066 work- 
ers. 

The much more ancient textile indus- 
try, on the other hand, although roughly 
seven times as large as rubber with a total 
output value of more than nine billion 
dollars, is shown to employ only 218 re- 
search workers, although it has the same 
number of laboratories. It should be 
noted here, however, that this industry 
has been a convert to research work only 
in recent years and that this is not a fair 
measure of the value its leaders now place 
on research. 

Other industries which recently have 
provided for continuous research pro- 
grams may be expected enormously to 
increase the rate at which fundamental 
raw material is utilized. Likewise, an in- 
crease in the disparity between the 
amount of work in progress in pure and 
applied science may be expected unless 
business men make it their business to 
become thoroughly acquainted with what 
is being done in research. 


A New Demand for Research 


A DEMAND is now developing, for ex- 
ample, for increased emphasis upon 
fundamental research by federal scientific 
agencies. In the past many of these gov- 
ernmental departments have put time and 
money into practical research of such a 
nature that it has, no doubt, been of im- 
mediate benefit to industry. Its work, 
however, should be of value to all units 
of industry, and therefore it should be 
largely concerned with fundamental re- 
search. 

In the opinion of many scientists the 
trend in this direction is now so marked! 
that. within a few years government! 
agencies will be leading the way in certs!!! 
fields of pure science with resulting 10- 
creased benefit in the solution of many 
practical problems of interest both to 10 
dustry and to the Government. 
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FERIA IIIA ADIISSSISISISSIISAA 
THROUGH 
THE EDITOR’S 








RE we air-minded? We are, and 
here’s a little proof of it. 
Mr. H. D. Sparks, of the 
Sparks Milling Company of Alton, Illi- 
nois, writes to us: 


I was much interested in the article in 
vour December issue by Mr. Craig, on page 
43, entitled “Nation’s Business Map of the 
\ir” Naturally I cut the map right out 
and it does repose under my desk top as 
Mr. Craig suggested. Particularly am I 
interested in recounting an actual experi- 
ence which serves as an answer to one of the 
questions which Mr, Craig interprets in his 
second paragraph, 

Having finished my business rather ahead 
of anticipation in the town of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, recently, I decided to try to fly to 
Atlanta, as it was election day and I wanted 
to get in on the radio returns that evening. 
4 local hotel had at its office the complete 
schedule of the air mail route, from which 
I immediately secured leaving time from 
Mobile and arrival time at Atlanta and also 
secured information to the effect that tickets 
could be purchased at the Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce just around the corner from 
the hotel. 

The details of arranging the flight were 
actually more simple than the securing of 
railroad tickets and I was able to arrive in 
Atlanta in plenty of time for dinner that 
night, not to mention the ability com- 
iortably to hear the election returns. 


UST after the International Civil Aero- 
¥ nautics Conference in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce building 
came to a close, Mr. Mallie J. Murphy, an 
associate of Thomas R. Shipp, Inc., a firm 
interested in promoting publicity for 
many worthy objects, wrote to the edi- 
tor as follows: 


_I went to church yesterday and was a 
lundamentalist for a day, which is the only 
explanation I can give for picking up “Para- 
dise Lost.” 

I ran across a page which I thought might 
serve as a decoration to any article on the 
weronautics conference: 

As when, to warn proud cities, war appears 

Waged Ae the troubled sky, and armies 

rus 

Yo battle in the clouds. 

(Book II, lines 533 sqq.) 


_ Uur gratitude for an appropriate quo- 
ation and our compliments to a publicity 


ie yor goes to church and reads Para- 
lise Lost, 


()* E of the duties of Mr. L. E. Weaver, 
ce contributing editor in Puerto 
a s, Guatemala, is to read with care 
; : “rion of Belize, British Honduras, 
ote in that valued paper any trends 
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Crossroads 
of the 


AIR 


As the sun sinks beyond the 
ome nn ao ce like 
homing pigeons—dro; 
ser ieatkn ee, 
° nging passengers, : Me Lane 
mail and express —~ all j Pe... ORKLAN 
Parts of the United States. 





the railroads of the country meet the ships 

of the Pacific, where manufacturers find the logi- 

cal point from which to distribute their products to 

the markets of the eleven western states and those of the Orient, 

there, likewise, is the center of Western air commerce—at Oak- 

land, California. Approximately six miles from the Oakland 

city hall is an airport, owned and operated by the City of Oak- 

land, ranking with the finest in the world; second only to the 
one at Berlin, according to Anthony H. G. Fokker. 


From the Oakland Municipal Airport all of the successful trans- 
Pacific flights started. Here, daily, sky liners arrive and depart, 
to and from points to the North, South, and East. Here is a 
field ranking with the six greatest air mail and express clearing 
centers in the United States. Here is being established the 


aviation center of the West, as is being established the auto- 
motive center of the West. 


In Alameda, adjoining Oakland on the West, is located a flying 
field with 346 acres to be ultimately developed and ancther 
field of 245 acres is contemplated. East of Oakland, in San Le- 


Wie Miidlins aie af thee andro, is another flying field and to the 


western states emphasizes most South still another in Livermore. In 
em cally the central location i j 
Siilaiinnd te dhivslok sadion tae Berkeley, to the north, a flying field is 
—s Figures on map indicate projected. 

m 


Se eS | =e 2 eG 8" es 


Surrounding the Oakland Airport and in 
the neighboring territory are hundreds 
of acres of level land, suitable for plants 
engaged in industries allied with avia- 
tion. Planes, motors, propellers are 
being built in this territory but up toe 
the present time these activities are only 
in their infancy. With the splendid flying 
conditions existing in this area, and the 
intense interest which the entire West 
takes in aviation, no industry in this 
line should neglect making a study of 
the advantages Oakland offers to manu- 
facturers of airplanes or airplane parts 
or equipment. 








Manufacturers in any line of industry are cordially invited to send for a detailed 

industrial survey on how Oakland can best serve their manufacturing or distribut- 

ing needs in relation to the eleven western states and the export markets of the 

Orient. “We Selected Oakland,” giving the experiences of many nationally-known 

manufacturers operating here, will be sent on request. All correspondence 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT + OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OAKLAND # CALIFORNIA 


When writing to OAKLAND CHAMBER oF ComMeERCcE please mention Nation’s Business 
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ENGRAVED STATIONERY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 











restige vs priceless 
yet uv yours with 
Genuine Engraving 


RESTIGE is too precious to price-tag. 
You’ll never find it on a bargain 
counter, or quoted on the curb. But a 
substantial business such as yours 
may gain prestige in a simple way. 
Use Genuine Engraving for your let- 
ter-heads and business announce- 
4 ments. At an added cost of a fraction 
1) of a cent a sheet, you can quickly 
gain true distinction and respect 
for your message. To be assured of 
Genuine Engraving be sure that the 
identifying mark shown below is af- 
fixed to the material you purchase. 


\ @, 


GENUINE ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS OPEN CLOSED DOORS 
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the issue of December 6 caused 
leap to his scissors: 


TO A REAL FRIEND 
WHO HAS CONTRIBUTED 
A CASE OF WHISKY 


Dear Freddie: 

How extremely kind of you to send =. 
that case of whisky for Christmas, [| hay. 
never tasted such marvelous whisky and | 
keep tasting it. 

The whihsky you have sent for Christmas 
is marvelous. I keep tashing it and how 
kind of you to send me thish wonderloys 
whihsky for Xmas which I keep tashing 

Its realy really its miskind of you to kee; 
sending me thoish wiskshy in eases which 
I keep tashing for Xmash and tashing hic 
took dickory dock. 

What kind kind wishky ole man how ex 
thash es stremely marelous to tash Exmus 
you great friend thathank you ole for ex- 
treextra extrea whwhisishky ininiains 
cashaase 64% you Kindse kisses Kiseyas 
and xMu (£4%% PPA. 

Sheerio Ol’ pound and / 46g 

SHEERIS OL’ £& 46g 


W HERE does advertising go? Are 
there any noticeable tendencies to 
leave one type of publication and go to 
another? Probably not. Such changes 
as there are seem to be from one periodi- 
cal to another. 

Yet it is perhaps significant that in a 
list of 25 leading magazines, their total 
linage for 1928 and losses or gains over 
1927, there are 13 which have gained to 
12 which have lost and of those 15 gains 
five are credited distinctly to women’s 
magazines while three are in periodicals 
that deal with house and home and dee- 
oration and appeal primarily to women. 
Here is the list: 


iim te 


Total 1928 

Linage Loss Gain 
Saturday Evening Post..... 3,568,111 422,314 
VO vo sbrccccanscnknecvenea 1,582,925 32 1556 
MOW RONMs <ciiesissvasedts 1,217,410 27,765 
Fe RS Sea eee 1,174,317 190,019 
House & Garden. .......c0« 1,100,242 82,332 
Ladies Home Journal...... 1,025,717 29,563 x 
Town & Country............ 1,011,346 13,427 
Harper's TIAGRS. ... 2.026022: 918,651 59,509 


Country Life........ .... 856,885 2,085 
Good Housekeeping . 854,358 61,495 
Literary Digest.... .- 804,396 19,817 
Collier's ........0... : 691,736 74,997 
VO TOM ac cavateninsadAas 678,010 8,432 
Arts & Decorations 662,424 1,348 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 642,750 8,413 





DORMER (ca cam veecwswaxess 616,845 42,992 
House Beautiful............. 603,794 31,609 oe 
DOMME: 0s Hdcbsnin van swosdaxn 560,883 65,100 
BOPDOS is crcascccvcccccccstes 498,904 52,200 
Nation’s Business............ 482,103 49,323 
DI SORIN s ccbn awe netsisexcs 478,797 68 201 
Pictorial Review............. 458,467 31,963 
American Magazine......... 435,696 96,239 
Popular Mechanics........... 413,401 7,700 
COMMONER “ccavessvesceee 405,422 18,128 


N the flow of government publication 
which crosses an editor’s desk was one 
trom the Bureau of Reclamation entitled: 
“List of Engineering Articles No. 6. 
Nation’s Busrness has an interest 
reclamation and in September and e- 
tober of last year printed two article:, 
one setting up the case against reclam:- 
tion called “Reclamation in Dollars a1! 
Sense,” by Louis J. Taber, Master 0! the 
National Grange; the other telling why 
reclamation is needed called “Cat 


17 


Dana, Associate Editor of the Oregy’ 
Daily Journal. 


" » bul- 
So we turned over the pages of the bu 


ie 


letin to see if they were listed. To 


1 We 
Afford Not to Reclaim?” by Marshall N. 


he 
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are neither was an engineering article 
ht they might be listed. 
Thev were, or rather one was. The 
tice in favor of irrigation found a place 
whil io article opposing an extension of 
‘oelamation projects was not scheduled. 
~ Tt eouldn’t be a matter of dates because 
‘he Taber article preceded the Dana one. 
Can it be that the Government is un- 
hat it only gives one side of a ques- 


UR job, of course, is to keep Ameri- 
O ean business men awake and cooper- 
for the good of America, but we 
an't help stopping occasionally to view 
-he instances of the far-reaching influence 
of NaTion’s BUSINESS. 
A Japanese magazine 
Ell came to our desk not 
X|| long ago. We looked 
¥#|| through it very care- 
A fully thinking some 
=|| friend had sent it as a 
joke, turning the pages 
as we would an Ameri- 
can magazme which is 
of course backwards. 
When we got near 
the back or to be exact, 
the front, we found 
Fred Kelly’s beaming 
countenance smiling at 
us in a reproduction 
from a drawing made 
by our own illustrious 
Charles Dunn and fa- 
miliar to readers of 
Nation’s BUSINESS. 
The title of the article 
pH) which accompanied 
Mr. Kelly’s face reads, 
from right to left, 
Human Nature in Business, Discovery 
i the Standard of Trade.” All this in 
the Commercial World of Tokyo. Who 
would have thought that the chamber 
leaflet that was Nation’s Business would 
crow to have world-wide influence? 


ating 








RE>os 


‘eeounee 


pete, instance of the far-spread 
4A efiect of Nation’s Busrness is a re- 
cent article in Sprokkelingen or Glean- 
igs of Lindeteves-Stokvis, the large con- 
struction and machinery company in Hol- 
land and the Duteh East Indies. The 
article was entitled “De ‘Pullmans’ Van 
len Weg” or in simple English, “the Pull- 
mans of the Road. 

_The article is based on that of Ernest 
N. Smith, general manager of the Ameri- 
ean Automobile Association in Nation’s 
Business last April entitled, “Measuring 
he Bus by Millions.” The article in 
‘prokkelingen is illustrated almost com- 


— by pictures from Nation’s Bust- 


M&.5. G. VARENHORST of Penang, 
fin rate Settlements, writes to ques- 
_). ie statements made by W. O’Neil 
. _ icle, “Rubber, Rice and Religion” 
, October number. His letter follows 
ae “ are a few things (in the article) 
being.) Jt Correct at all and your paper 

” ‘a good one I thought that you 


TIT eae 
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N the hard jobs, where service condi- 
tions are severe, you'll find Morse 
Silent Chain Drives transmitting power 
without interruption. Their sustained effi- 
ciency and dependability over a period of 
years have made them the standard power 
drives for many leading manufacturers. 


This particular drive is one of eight 20 
H.P. Morse Silent Chains driving packing 
machines from motors. Driver,1440r.p.m.; 
Driven 1190 r.p.m., 42-inch centers. 


Over 6,000,000 H.P. of Morse Drives 
have been installed and many are still 
operating after 15 and 20 years of service. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY « Ithaca, N. Y. 


Branches In Principal Cities 
MORS Ege DRIVES 


J epte 


When writing to Morse Cuatn Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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You'll be proud to say 
“Vm staying at 
HOTEL CLEVELAND” 


C/ HE MOMENT YOU ENTER the friendly portals of Hotel 
Cleveland, and step into the broad lofty lobby, you'll 
know it is “your kind of hotel.” 


The luxuries and distinctive atmosphere of a fine private club. 
Instant, helpful service springing from a hospitable desire to 
see to it that you enjoy your stay here. Meals of a delicious- 
ness that have made this the preferred dining place of fore- 
most Clevelanders, And rooms that welcome you, after a busy 
day, to rest and relaxation and repose—deep drowsy beds, 
crisp linen, deep-piled carpets, chairs such as you'd have at 
home, with well-placed lamps and plenty of them, Servidor 
service, and a well-stocked and well-lighted desk. 


In a word, Hotel Cleveland is very like some fine, distinctive 
club, yet with all the conveniences and facilities you properly 
expect of the most modern hotel in 
a great city like Cleveland. 


When you are traveling, you will ap- 
preciate Hotel Cleveland. When your 
associates or your salesmen travel, it will 
add to their prestige with Clevelanders 
if their address here is Hotel Cleveland. 


Come to Cleveland 


As you wake in the morning, at Hotel Cleveland, you have a rich 
snes within your reach—Cleveland itself, diversified producer — 
Akron and its environs, Rubber Capitol of the World—Youngstown, 
slightly further, an American Essen — Lorain, Warren, Elyria, Salem, 
Kent, Ravenna, Ashtabula, Canton, Massillon, scholastic Oberlin—all 
prosperous prospects and all within the circle of one-day out-and-back 
trips from your headquarters at Hotel Cleveland. 


HOTEL 
CLEVELAND 


On the Public Square, adjoining Cleveland’s great new 
Union Terminal development. Room rates from $3. 


When writing to Horr, Cieverann please mention Nation's Business 








and Mr. O'Neil, the author, might b, 
ested to have my comments. 

In doing this I run a risk: first of «|| be. 
cause the author is a president of a ribbe, 
and tire company and therefore hye 
know all about his subject, and secondly 
because rubber is not my job. I am an 
assistant of a Dutch firm of engineoys und 
importers. 

Still, Mr. Thorpe, I hope you do 
mind and here are some of the points. . _ 

On page 116 the author writes about ¢}), 
difference in owners in the British posse. 
sions and the Dutch East Indies. 7), 
biggest difference is (and that is the reason 
why the Dutch could and still do produc, 
rubber at a cheaper price than the English 
that the rubber estates in the Dutch Fax 
Indies are managed on more economic! 
and scientific lines. This not only refer. 
to the Dutch-owned estates in the Dutel 
East Indies but also to the American 
English, and other estates. In the Dutch 
East Indies are big estates, in the Strait, 
Settlements and Federated Malay States 
are small ones, and the production costs 0: 
the latter are very much higher. 

Now as regards vegetarians and mear 
eaters. The Javanese are not vegetarian: 
at all; give them money and they will bu; 
the best meat they can get. Pork they wil! 
not touch since it is prohibited by the: 
religion. 

The Tamils like fish and meat, too, 
they have the money, but their religion pro- 
hibits all meat of cows. Buy them a gout 
and they will bless you. 


inter. 


must 


hot 


BIG thing about the native rubber is 

that as soon as it does not bring enough 
“easy” money to the producers the latte 
drop out altogether and the native owners 
do not care a hang whether their estates 
turn into jungle again. They just wait and 
hope for a better price for rubber; if the 
price does not go up they say “tida apa 
which means “it does not matter.” 

During the boom these native producers 
made pots of money; there were small vil- 
lages in the Djambi district, say of about 
300 huts, and each hut had its Ford o 
Chevrolet. They bought everything, even 
champagne which is really prohibited )) 
their religion (well, not the buying Is pro- 
hibited, but the drinking), lobsters, ete 
and many a native producer had his per- 
feetly good teeth extracted and gold one- 
put in just for swank... . 

And now Mr. Thorpe before finishing 
want to say that I trust you'll read this in 
the spirit in which it was written which wa- 
entirely friendly. I only meant it as 3 
mild criticism from an interested reader 0! 
Nation’s Busrness. Let me further sa‘ 
thet in my opinion Mr. O’Neil hits the na! 
when writing on page 118 “World trade 
means just what it says.” That is the res 
spirit. 


IBERAL as has been the use of colo! 
on magazine covers, additional op- 
portunity for emulating the rainbo 
waits only on ingenuity, as the produ: 
tion of colorful slip-on covers so bright! 
reveals, | 
Progress of a sort is indicated 11 
transformation of a discordant batch 
magazines into “a charming decorative 
feature,” of course, yet this external in 
provement does seem to put the filling " 
dubious case for comparison. 
More and more movie houses are plush- 
and-gilt reminders that a passion for the 
frame may ignore the picture. When i! 
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|usiness put so much emphasis on the 
‘ope—to muddle the metaphor a bit 
- harder and harder to acknowledge 
vation with the traditional phrase 
ents noted.” 


“.)LUMINOUS as has been the dis- 
\ ission of the probable effect of the 
nding air transport on rail traffic, 
more resolute view of the conse- 
sees has come to light than the judg- 
+ of Elisha Lee, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. He said: 

The airplane is flexible and fast; the rail- 

ad is heavy and ponderous; both are 
needed in modern transportation—the one 
‘o supplement the other. Profits will not 
be cut down by such an arrangement. I 
would be willing to bet that the railroads 
make more money out of carrying supplies 
and materials for the air-mail contractors 
‘han they have lost through the carriage 
of mail by the lines. 

Where loss of one sort of traffic is tem- 
yered by gain of another, the increased 


use of the airplane is, of course, less dis- 


turbing to the older means of transport. | 


But the illuminating significance of Mr. 
Lee’s attitude is in its intelligent hospi- 
tality to a new facility in its transition 
period, In declaring his position, he 
gives a timely accent to the assurance of 
achieving industrial security through 
adaptation of the new and its coordina- 
tion with the old, 


WEEN business men meet and have 
finished discussing index numbers of 
the cost of commodities, the business 
eycle, and the relation of the chain stores 
to mass production, then their talk gravi- 
tates to bootlegging, golf scores, weather 
and parking. For those who are eager to 
make conversation on the subject of traf- 
fie, we submit the following clipping from 
Patton’s Monthly: 


Some Japanese Traffic Warnings 


One of the problems of motofists in 
Kobe, Japan, is to control their mirth while 
reading some of the traffic signs that have 
been translated into English, according to 
information received by the American Au- 
tomobile Association from a prominent 
surgeon doing missionary work in that 
country. 

. ~~ sign, “Hints to Motorists,” reads as 
lollows: 

At the rise of the hand of a policeman, 
‘op rapidly. Do not pass him or other- 

se disrespect him. 

When a passenger of the foot hove in 
‘ight, tootle the horn, trumpet to him me- 
lodiously at first. If he still obstacle your 
rassage, tootle him with vigor and express 
by word of mouth the warning HI HI. 

Be ware of wandering horse, that he shall 
. ‘. ike fright as you pass him. Do not 
‘lode the exhaust box at him. Go sooth- 


ingly hy rg : M 
ely by or stop by the wayside while he 
S DY away, 
Give big ens : 
. big space to the festive dog that 
_s© sport in the highway. Avoid en- 
rt ment of dog with your spoke wheel. 
Pes soothingly on the grease mud, as 
ys lurk the skid demon. 
; ress the brake of the foot as you roll 
ound corner to save ; 


‘oO ] lay j 
Collapse and tie-up. 
" “ 
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eG reatest Value 
Ever Offered in 
Mailing Equipment 


After 20 years’ successful experi- 
ence in manufacturing stamp af- 
fixers, envelope sealers, and postal 
permit machines, StanpDaRD now 
offers two brand new products 
for 100% mailing efficiency at 
lowest cost ever! 

The mew Sranparp Junior ENvetope 
Sgaer seals all sizes, shapes, and styles ot 
envelopes, bulky mail and catalogues in- 
cluded. Nothing to wear out, it will last a 
lifetime. No wicks, sprays or rollers—no 
adjustments, cleaning or replacements. 
Stays ‘put’ on the desk—yet portable. 
Ideal for the small mailer—equally ideal 
for larger mailers, to use in conjunction 
with an automatic sealer. 


The new Stanparp Stamp Arrixer affixes stamps 5 times as fast as 
by hand, neatly and securely. It protects you from waste and misuse 
of postage. Many improvements in this new model. Price $25, 


with Four Digit Counter $30. Ro 
< 
¥ 
Le Oe 
KS 
Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere ; Pa cP fr 
So 


oS ai 
Standard EO pin yo 
MAILING MACHINES Co. | 


/ Our average mail 


Ronan pieces daily 

Envelope Sealers — Stamp Affixers , 
Postal Permit Machines Lo Title. ceccoesecssesecsssenessees 
~ rs ivi 4 I PPPPTTTTiTiTiriiiiiit itt tty 
1935 Parkway, Everett, Mass. _// ee SB 
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8 REPRINTS at [wo Cents a Copy 

9 

9 

& REPRINTS of the following articles which have appeared 

& in recent numbers of NATION’S BUSINESS are now in 

3 stock and can be obtained for two cents each: 

a) 

9 “Coal—A Challenge” by Chester Leasure 

& “Making The Unfit Fit” by Walker D. Hines 

rf “Color—A Real Problem” by Allen L. Billingsley 

8 “You Business Men Are Making Taxes High” 

; by Rodney Elward 

9 _ by Rodney 

4 “Mind Your Own Business, by O. H. Cheney 

4 “There’s No Monopoly in Selling” by C. F. Walgreen 

9 
99000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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(Tus és the ninth of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen. 
eral subject of “Advertising” 





What is the 
Economic Function 
of Advertising? 


COMPLETE answer to this ques- 
tion would require a book. Re- 
duced to the barest skeleton, the 

answer 1s summarized by a consensus oi 
the best opinion about as follows: 


Advertising informs more people about 
a product (or service) than otherwise 
would know about it. 


Then assuming that the product serves « 
real purpose, more people, than other- 
wise will purchase it. This makes {o1 
mass consumption. 


This enables the manufacturer to produce 
in large quantities, called mass production. 
Large scale production reduces the unit 
cost of manufacture and distribution. 


Part of this saving the manufacturer 
keeps as profit. Part is passed on to the 
ultimate user in the form of reduced 
prices, 


Competition between manufa eturers 
helps assure the user that he will get « 
share of the saving. 


But the great benefit is from the com- 
petition between manufacturers not alone 
on price but on quality. No manutac- 
turer can afford to expend what adver- 
tising costs unless his product is going to 
satisfy the user and thus build good will 
and more business for himself. And so 
when he advertises he makes doubly sure 
that he turns out a product which will 
work satisfactorily. And he designs it 
artistically both as to form and color. 
For today we demand beauty as well as 
serviceability. 


This competition between manufacturers 
for better products, and the education o! 
the public by advertising to want them, 
are forces that drive us forward to higher 
standards of living. The same trend un- 
doubtedly would occur without adver- 
tising, but it would take place much more 
slowly. 


Thus advertising is serving the interests 
of the manufacturer, the user, and the 
public at large. 


Harrison ATWooD, _ 
Operating Vice President, 
The H. K. McCann Company 
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Your Business Safely Charted 


Alter your course... slow... full speed 
ahead ? You know what decision to make because 
you have all the facts and figures, accurate 


and up to the minute 


> can’t navigate the business seas safely on 
information that is weeks and months behind 
your present position. In order to chart your 
course to the best advantage, you must base your 
decisions on today’s and yesterday’s activities— 
not last week’s or last month’s. 


Figures that are right up-to-date . . . these are 
what you want, and what you absolutely need. And 
you always get them when you use Elliott-Fisher 
Accounting-Writing equipment. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get a true statement of 
your financial condition every day. Each morning 
you can have on your desk a simple, understand- 
able report showing the actual figures of yester- 
day’s activities in every department. 


Sales, shipments, inventory, accounts receiv- 


Elliott-Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


Got Opec Firmen Sporn 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
AISO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


able, accounts payable, cash, collections . ; ; all 
these essential figures, brought up to date, are 
ready for your scrutiny every morning. All the 
figure-facts that you need are ready at a moment’s 
notice. You need not worry when you are away 
from the office. Every day you can receive, by 
mail, the vital figure-facts that give you perfect 
control. 


Without adding a man to the payroll, or in any 
way interfering with the smooth operation of your 
business, Elliott-Fisher can be quickly installed. 
And you will be amazed how it simplifies the most 
complicated accounting operations and combines 
them into a simple, unified plan. 


Thousands of businesses are charting their 
courses by the Elliott-Fisher method. Let us send 
you full details. Send 
the coupon below. 









General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name — 





Address se chee pea 














When writing to Gexerat Orrice Equipment Corporation please mention Nation's Business 
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here are more Px H 


Electric Iraveling Cranes 
in service than 
any other make 


HE first three-motor Electric Trav- 

eling Crane ever built was con- 
structed in the P & H shops more than 
35 years ago. 









Today there are over ten thousand 

P & H Cranes in service—many more 

oe: GRUBER Pet a than any other make. You will find them 

, wherever materials are handled, in all 
parts of the world. 


But the leadership of P & H consists 


of something more than merely being 




































pete asene 
: i is rh 62 the largest crane builder—P & H also 
oo leads in excellence of Design, Workman- 
ship and Materials. This is proved by 
the fact that the majority of the largest 
crane users in the United States, those 
who buy on performance and not on 
price, have standardized on P & H. 
‘ °) 
Some Representative P&H Crane Users 
The P GH Corduroy Crane American Brass Co., various plants Sees sees sx. 0 « 278 ° 
provides a material handling Bethlehem Steel Co., various plants ‘ Di-es is « 238 
unit that is not confined to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia,Pe. . . . . 91 
tracks and replaces antiquated Unie Gee Came 2. eke, a a «6S 
methods too slow and too Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan. . «© «© «© «© «+ 73 
costly to be in line with to- International Harvester Co.,Chicago . . «. - 69 
day's standards of speed and The Pullman Co., Chicago ° any ae 67 
profits. American Brown Boveri Co. , Camden, N. J. 28 65 











We have an interesting book “The Story of P&H 
P&H SALES OFFICES Crane Sear ter eee» 


New York Chicago Charlotte Pittsburgh Des Moines HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 









Philadelphia Kansas City Detroit Portland Minneapolis Established in 1884 
Birmingham San Francisco Dallas Memphis Jacksonville 3830 National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Atlanta Indianapolis Baltimore Los Angeles St. Louis mace P 
Seattle Cleveland rl The Largest Crane Building Concern in the World 





P«H Cranes 







When writing to Harniscurecer Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


